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^T^HE  <Jhurch  of  Christ  has  passed  through  successive  aj^es 
■  under  widely  different  circumstances.  Would  it  be  |^oin^ 
too  far  to  say,  that  the  condition  most  natural  to  her,  in  this 
evil  world,'  is  as  that  of  the  *  bush  burnini^  but  not  coo* 

*  sumed  that  her  appropriate  dwelling  is  the  shelter  of  ^  dens 

*  and  caves  of  the  earth  ;*  and  that  she  is  then  the  most  suitably 
vested,  when  ‘  sheep  skins  and  goats’  skins’  are  her  clothing  ^ 
It  is  at  least  under  these  circumstances,  that  Christianity  has 
prwluced  all  its  ‘  twelve  manner  of  fruit,’  and  shewn  most  un¬ 
questionably  that  it  is  a  plant  from  above. 

But  for  a  long  period,  the  Church,  no  where  visible  as  a 
collected  body,  but  like  the  seven  thousand  of  Israel,  reserved 
by  sovereign  grace  amid  surrounding  corruption,  has  consisteil 
of  scatter^  individuals  whose  piety,  appearing  where  it  did, 
has  been  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  “  with 
“  God  nothing  is  impossible.”  Lights  they  were,  indeed,  but 
so  obscured  were  their  own  minds  by  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
that,  had  it  been  at  once  presented  to  them  without  extraor¬ 
dinary  teachings  from  above,  they  would  probably  have  shriiiik 
back  with  horror  at  the  aspect  of  Christianity  itself, ^sucli  as. 
it  was  left  to  the  world  by  the  Apostles. 

lu  our  own  country,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  up 
to  a  date  not  very  distant,  the  knowledge  and  oonsisteut  pro¬ 
fession  of  true  religion  were,  as  we  will  venture  to  assert,  ala\*>4i 
confined  within  the  enclosures  of  two.  or  three  reviled  sects,  and 
every  expedient  was  resorteti  to,— outrage  according  to  law,  abd 
outrage  according  to  no  law,— which  might  hedge  the  hated 
contagion  within  the  spots  already  incurably  contaminated.  ^ 

But  in  these  days,  all  bounds  liave  been  overpast,  all  parti 
have  been  thrown  down,  religion,  the  religion  of  the  Ua.s^ 

abounded  under  dividing  names;  it  lias  appeare<l  with* a, fre¬ 
quency  that  attracts  attention  in  every  rank  among  us : 

“  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man”  han  been  seen  in  the  Hefirewt;  an«L 
Vor.  VIII.  N.S.  H 
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the  many,  >\ho  can  sec  ^ooilne^  only  >vlicn  it  is  ^ell  drcssetl,  t 
have  been  brou|;hito  do  an  homage  to  the  very  thinc^  upon  which 
they  have  long  been  acciisiunied  to  trample.  We  question  indeed 
if  the  truth  has  not  at  pri'sent  a  greater  chance'  of  being  listeneil  to 
with  rt*spei  t,  or,  at  least,  whether  it  has  not  a  rri(/er  opportunity 
of  being  heard,  than  at  any  time  since  the  early  days  of  the 
llcformation,  when  princes,  and  nobles,  and  great  captains, 
were  hearil  to  quote  the  Bible,  and  to  defer  to  its  autho- 
rity,  and  when  many  of  them  seemed  to  think  the  Ciospel 
worthy  even  of  iheir  acceptation.  Conqiared  with  times  that 
are  past,  an  unusual  uumbt'r  of  circumstances  ap|)ear  tending 
at  present  to  brin^  the  unthinking  or  little-thinking  mass  within 
the  reach  of  a  vivifying  influence.  The  kingdom  of  darkness 
stands  exposed  on  many  sides  to  the  beams  of  day.  But  as  a 
concomitant  cffecl  of  tliese  circumstances,  those  eternally  dis¬ 
tinct  parties,  the  World  and  the  Church,  arc  undergoing  a  kind 
of  amalgamation  in  which  the  peculiar  and  stnHigcr  features  of 
both  are  somewhat  softened  down.  The  world  is  civil,  con¬ 
ceding,  complimentary,  and  professing.  The  Church  is  pleased 
with  the  concession,  and  w  illing  to  hope  well  of  the  profession, 
hut  grieved,  (and  the  more  as  she  has  the  oj)portunity  of 
knowing  more,)  at  the*  evil  manuers’  of  her  new  acquaintance, 
and  often  pcr|)lexeil  with  the  difliculty  of  drawing  the  line  be¬ 
tween  /.eal  and  prudence,  in  improving  the  golden  moments  of 
the  world’s  good  will. 

A  question  therefore  of  the  first  moment  is  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  serious  Christians,  by  the  peculiar  cimiinstanccs  of 
the  times.  VTndcr  what  impression,,  and  by  what  jdan  of  ad¬ 
dress,  shall  they  be  most  likely,  as  far  as  tlie  means  are  con¬ 
cerned,  to  improve  the  concessions  towards  religion,  of  a  large 
class  of  persons,  who,  while  they  acknowledge  a  form  of  words, 
are  essentially  cvroncous  in  principle,  and  far  roinoved  in  spirit 
and  tcmj)er  from  any  thing  that  would  allow  the  hope  that  they 
arc  Christians  ?  It  will  not  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  we 
are  here  putting  in  question  the  meann  of  bringing  men  to  re- 
|>€ntnnce,  with  those  who  arc  not  convinced  that  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  peace  with  God,  through  tlie  sacrifice,  of  his  Son,  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  over  turn  a  sinner  from  the  I'rror  of  his  way  ; 
— with  such  persons  we  have  not  now  to  do ; — but  those  who  arc 
agreed  upon  this  essential  article,  and  who  arc  equally  anxious 
for  the  result,  may  differ  materially  in  the  |>oint  they  fix  upon,  in 
that  space  that  separates  worhily  prudence  from  unwise  zeal. 
To  treat  speh  a  question  would  obviously  lead  us  out  far  be¬ 
yond  our  Kniifs,  and  wc  shall  content  ourselves  at  jiresent  with 
directing  the  attention  of  those  persons  who,  like  Mr.  Wilks, 
are  expressly  ainung  at  the  conviction  of  nominal  Christians,^ 
towards  a  subject,  in  their  view  s  of  which  wc  think  there  is  an 
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obsorvnhie  deficiency  with  many  tvritei^  and  t^achcrsi  6f  teliginn 
in  our  day,  arising  in  great  measure,  as  tve  linU|mic*  (h'a(‘ 
sort  of  arlificiat  truce  between' the  World  nnd.tWO  vlilitfcb,  {o 
whirli  we  have  referred.  .  ,  f ...  . 

We  consider  then,  that  in  a  time  of  widely  yhread  lioaiinnl 
Christianity,  and  of  general  laX  profession,  thi^  line  of  conduct 
the  most  «eaj?onaWe  on  the  part  of  serious  Christian!^,  is,  nOt 
simply  that  they  should  “  testify  of  the  truth,”  but  that  in  doing 
so,  tlicy  sliould  Invarialdy  make  the  highest  assertion  pf  the 
claims  of  the  GospCl  in  general,  and  rest  with  Undiverted  firm¬ 
ness  upon  those  particular  declarations  of  Scripture,  whicli 
seem  placed  there  on  purpose  to  straiten  tile  narVOw  way,  and 
to  furnish  the  direct  and  infallible  means  of  detecting  a  hCaH- 
less  and  empty  profession’. 

Aud  we  arc  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  those  calculations  which 
would  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  lower  /one,  while  the  (ruth  is 
still  maintained,  from  the  apprehension  of  losing  entirely  the 
o|)j>or(unity  of  doing  good,  are  unfounded ;  and  even  if  they 
were  not,  that  to  act  upon  them  would  be  inCbnsistcnt  with  the 
simpficity  of  faith,  and  is  in  fact  a  course  that  Can  stop  no  where 
till  every  thing  essential  is  conceded. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  definition  that  would  apply  iilure  gene¬ 
rally  and  exclusively  to  the  highest  order  of  Christians,  dian  this, 
that  tlicy  arc  those  who  helidre  erciy  ward  of  the  Ditifie  testi* 
wouy.  And  as  tp  inferior  Christian^,  the  supposition  that  they 
are  such,  implies  of  Course,  that  they  heliove  and  o\w\  so  fair  as 
is  essential  to  tlieir  escaping  the  ”  wrath  to  come but  with' 
respect  to  a  large  portion  of  that  which  is  revealed  for  our  in¬ 
struction,  it  is  quite  overlooked  :  if  it  be  presented  to  them,  if  it 
he  urged  upon  them,  tliey  seek  only  how  they  may  evade  the* 
inference  that  follows  directly  from  the  plain  and  proper  sense* 
of  the  words ;  they  turn  on  every  side  in  search  of  pleas  of 
mitigation,  and  as  the  illumination  of  truth,  where  it  is  resisted, 
is  transient  as  the  glare  of  a  meteor,  though  it  he  as  the  sun  in 
the  heavens  to  those  who  rejoice  in  the  light,  a  reaSOU  is  easily 
found  that  will  hold  together  till  the  flash  is  past,  and  the  mind 
presently  returns  to  its  comfortable  twilight.  Rut  to  descend 
to  those  who  are  Christians  only  in  name ;  though  they  pro¬ 
fess  to  believe  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  they,  in  fact,  beuevc  none  of 
its  parts,  and  they  require  therefore  to  be  shewn,  that  they  are 
imbelierersy  and  ex}K>sed  to  the  judgement  declared  against* 
those  wlio  reject  the  testimony  of  God. 

We  say  then,  that  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  thoae  who 
address  themselves  to  such  persons,  that  they  bring  their  owir 
minds  up  to  the  highest  point  of  conviction  as  to  the  certainty 


and  authority  of  every  particular  declaration  of  Scripture ;  and 
that  they  take  care*  that  in  Uielr  full  and  proper  sense  they  re- 
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cci\c  ail  those,  words,  to  each  of  which  an  intinite  eonsequoiuv 
is  uUaclied.  And  in*  their  addresses  to  others  this  comprehen¬ 
sive  faitli|>  tills  impressive  persuasion  concerning  every  io/u, 
that  it  shall  be  fululled,  will  give  to  their  words  a  weight,  (we 
are  speaking  only  of  the  means,),  that  will  carry  them  down 
into  the  consciences  of  men,  with  a  convincing,  or  an  intolerable 
force.  It  is  found  that  men  will  hear  to  hear  of  the  claims  of 
the  Bible  in  general ;  but  unless  they  are  Christians,  unless 
indeed  they  are  Christians  who  have  well  learned  the  lesson  oi  i 
humility,  they  will  not  bear  that  this  claim  should  be  urged 
u|>on  its  Hinglii  declarations.  The  Bible  is  the  word  of  God  : 
no  doubt.  But,  “  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
“  Father  is  not  in  him.”  “  If  any  iiian  come  to  me,  and  hate 
“  not  his  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  bre- 
**  thren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be 
“  my  disciple.”  These  arc  hard  sayings ;  who  can  hear 
them  ? 

That  wliicli  is  presented  with  timidity,  is  likely  to  be  rejected 
with  contempt.  If  one  half  of  the  message,  (for  instance,  its 
supreme  and  unbending  claims,)  be  conceded  or  concealed,  to 
meet  the  disinclination  of  those  to  whom  it  is  delivered,  those  to 
wliom  it  is  delivered  will  learn  at  least  that  the  message  is' 
a  thing  tliat  may  be  halved  ;  and  they  will  soon  be  bold  to  con¬ 
fess,  that  the  one  half  of  it  suits  them  as  little  as  the  other. 

\Vc  believe  that  in  the  instance  of  some  w  riters  and  teachers, 
the  habit  of  calculating  too  much  upon  the  probable  result  bf 
their  efforts,  though  it  may  not  go  so  far  as  to  make  them  con¬ 
ceal  or  disguise  the  truth,  gives  them  perpetually  au  air  of 
hesitation  in  asserting  and  insisting  upon  its  sovereign  claims  ;  ^ 
and  thus  the  previous  fear  operates  directly  as  a  negative  I 
cause  of  the  neglect,  or  of  the  rejection  it  had  anticipated.  I 

There  is  no  true  courage  without  calmness;  and  there  is  no  ’ 
calmness  like  that  which  is  the  result  of  knotclecige.  And  here 
we  think  wc  can  again  trace  the  disadvantageous  influence  upon 
many  minds,  of  the  present  external  condition  of  the  Churcti. 
In  arduous  times,  when  the  relation  of  true  Christians  to  those  j 
about  tliem,  is  that  of  declared  hostility,  when  they  are  ex¬ 
pecting  at  every  turn  to  meet  the  lion  and  the  bear,  when  days  | 
of  suffering  ana  nights  of  fear  arc  appointed  to  them,  their  un¬ 
derstandings,  their  tempers  arc  corroborated.  In  their  religious  ; 
opinions  they  build  lower,  they  rise  higher,  they  feel  that  they 
front  the  whole  of  the  truth,  they  seek  for  it  with  the  simplicity 
of  hunger^  they  find  it,  for  all  who  seek  shall  find,  and  they 
profess  the  truth,  as  without  ho|)€  of  conciliating,  so  without, 
care  of  ofiending.  There  is  no  room  left  witli  them  for  that, 
feeble  hesitancy,  that  reluctance  to  drawing  strong  hut  inevi¬ 
table  conclusions;  tliat  intellectual  pusillanimity,  which  in  easier 
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times  detains  the  judgements  of  Christians  por|>etually  shivering 
in  the  stiailows  of  theology.  Teachers  therefore  thus  educated, 
in  addressing  tliose  whom  they  would  designate  by  no  softer 
terms  than  such  as  they  had  learned  from  Paul  and  P^teT, 
would  boldly  enforce  what  they  boldly  declare,  and  that  in  .the 
deepened  tone  that  results  from  the  persuasion  that  their 
“  word  ahull  prosper  to  the  end  for  which  it  t«  tent  and 
theirfuith  is  hut  confirmed  by  tlie  anticipated  consequence  :  **  The 
**  wise  understand,  but  none  of  the  wicked  do  understand.** 
When  (lahriel  ilescends  to  our  world  upon  some  errand  of 
mercy,  could  we  observe  his  cheerful  flight,  every  movement 
would  signify  the  fulness  of  his  confidence,  that  the  intende<l 
benefit,  however  apparently  suspended  u|)on  conditions  and  con* 
tingencies,  shall  actually  be  enjoyeti  by  the  objects  of  his  mis¬ 
sion.  But  when  the  opinions  are  deficient,  or  vague,  or  un¬ 
settled,  upon  the  important  parts  of  the  Christian  system  to 
which  we  make  an  allusion,  there  will  be  a  constant  disposition 
to  calculate  results  upon  natural  principleny  to  the  disparage¬ 
ment  of  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above ;  and  the  mind  will 
sutfer  in  its  Christian  simplicity,  and  in  its  self-possession,  from 
an  anxiety  that  would  be  proper  only  if  we  were  responsible  for 
tlie  effect,  as  well  as  for  the  endeavour. 

it  would,  however,  be  an  act  of  great  injustice  to  Mr.  Wilks, 
were  we  to  allow  our  readers  to  imagine,  from  the  nature  of  the 
})rcccding  remarks,  that  he  is  chargeable  with  the  attempt  to 
compromise  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  view  of  con¬ 
ciliating  those  whom  he  would  gain.  NVe  may  saftdy  say  that  his 
Essays  are  decidedly  evangelical,  and  we  have  pleasure  in 
adding,  that  they  indicate  a  serious  spirit,  an  impression  of  the 
importance  of  his  subject,  and  a  <lesire  to  do  good.  But  yet  we 
must  confess  we  have  fell  a  dissatisfaction  in  the  perusal  of 
these  volumes,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the 
observations  we  have  taken  this  occasion  to  inak^.  Though 
Mr.  W.  appears  to  uiuliTstand,  and  fully  to  appreciate  the  re¬ 
medy,  he  seems  deficient,  (not,  w'e  dare  say,  as  a  matter  of 
doctriney  but  rather  of  impression,)  in  his  estimate  of  the  inve¬ 
terate  and  insidious  character  of  the  disease.  Throughout  we 
have  wished  that  his  statements  had  been  corroborated,  that  his 
attempts  to  expose  and  to  dissipate  fallacious  hopes,  had  been 
carried  much  farther  home,  so  as  to  have  left  less  possibility  of 
continued  deception.  And  particularly  wc  have  regretted,  that 
in  several  instances,  the  passages  of  Scripture  adduced  in  sup¬ 
port  of  iiis  positions,  arc  not  the  most  striking  that  might  have 
been  brought  forward,  nor  those  which  are  the  least  easily 
evaded,  and  that  too  little  use  is  made  of  those  bard  and  intol¬ 
erable  sayings,  with  which  the  Divine  wiadom  has  furnished  us 
for  the  express  purpose  of  exposing  the  hyjiocrite,  and  con- 
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tUf!  h6U*Uee«ive(i.  We  ifoulJ  rktlier  tiiat  he  hail 
laalieu  Uis  ileluiled  rea^Ur  into  avowed  irreli^ion,  than  merely 
^shaaiised  him  into  the  feigntni  acliuuwledgement,  Uiut  he  ii» 
uol.  qiiiteHD  goo4  ^  Chri^ti^fi  an  he  ought  he. 

Kyen  had*  be  not  pUc4*d'the  r(»si>ectetl  name  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,  ill  Lh|.'  front  of  luh  work,  Mr.  Wilk^  would  not  have  been 
yurprisod  that  his  *  Christian  Kssays*  yhould  recall  it  to  our 
rccollecliou  :  he  lahcmrs  npou  much  the  same  field,  but  we  will 
not  May  directly  ay  an  imitator  of  that  yery  eminent  and  use> 
ful  writer.  ! 

The  Khsays  are  on  tlie  fulloviing  subjects :  Sources  of  Error 
lu  t>pini<>n — Full  Assurance  of  Understanding — Full  Assurance 
of  Fajt)irr~FuU  Assuraiicr  of  Alopo — Christian  (fbeUience — The 
Form,  and  the  Fower  of  lliligion— True,  aud  False  Repose  in 
Uc*Hth — False  itlodesty^  iu  Religion — The  Duty  of  Christian 
Afluctioii  hetwetM)  Ministers  and  their  Flock — Comparative 
View  of  Natural  aud  Revealed  Religion.  \Ve  must  pass  over 
tho  observations  we  might  have  made  upon  particular  passageSi 
and  give  our  readers  a  s)WGimen  of  the  volumes.  We  extract 
the  following  passage  from  the  essay  on  ^  The  Full  Assurance  of 
*  Faith.’ 

*  To  renounce  ournelves, — to  conquer  all  the  natural  ideas  of  tlio 
fallen  mind  relative  to  the  attainiTicnt  of  Heaven;  to  truat  to  the 
lucrcy  of  God  conveyed  to  us  solely  through  Jesus  Christ,  not  for 
any  wortliiness  iu  ourselves,  but  gratuitously  on  account  of  his  own 
sovereign  favour  and  loving-kindness, — to  rely  as  humble  penitents 
upon  the  Saviour  ot  mankind  for  the  application  of  his  obedience  and 
merits  to  us,  ns  our  cluitn  to  pardon,  justification,  and  eternal  glory, 
f  with  a  firm  belief  that  such  rcliajicc  will  not  be  in  vain, — all  this, 
however  difiicult,  however  nnparently  humiliating,  how’cver  opposed 
to  the  natural  suggestions  ot  the  unrenewed  mind,  seems  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  scriptural  idea  of  Uie  full  assurance  of  faith.  It  cannot 
therefore  excite  wonder  that  so  exalted  a  principle  should  suppose  as 
exalted  an  agent,  or  that  an  apostle  should  hi  consequence  afiirin, 
that  **  faith  is  the  gift  of  God.’*  Ignorance  may  vaguely  depend  upon 
the  divine  mercy,  because  it  does  not  perceive  the  heinousnets  of 
sin.  or  oitimate  arrgbt  the  justice  of  God  in  decreeing  its  punish¬ 
ment  ; — presumption  may  arrogunlly  hope  to  obtain  Heaven,  because 
it  magnifies  our  supposed  excellence,  and  extenuates  our  real  guilt, 
till  it  bas  formed  such  a  character  as  it  imagines  deserves  the  Crea¬ 
tor's  approbation ;  — but  for  the  humble  penitent,  feeling  and  acknow¬ 
ledging  on  the  one  hand  his  inherent  depravity,  his  actual  transgres¬ 
sions,  and  his  utter  iinworthiness,  (all  wliich  will  ap|>ear  more  aggra¬ 
vated  as  his  repentance  is  more  profound.) — and  perceiving  on  the 
other  the  infinite  holiness  and  inflexible  integrity  of  the  Creator,  who 
has  in^^eparably  appended  misery  to  sin, — for  a  |>er8on  thus  |>eni- 
tent  and  thus  instructed,  po6se«^ng  a  tender  conscience  with  an 
tnlighteu  'd  understanding,  to  enjoy  the  full  assurance  of  faith,  is  a 
paradox  resolvable  only  on  the  principles  of  the  Christian  revelation* 
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Faith  and  hope  thua  implanted  where,  humanly  speaking,  despair 
appeared  ineritable,  evince  themselves  to  be  indeed  the  gift  of  God/ 
p.  90. 

On  the  subject  of  worldly  amusements,  Mr.  Wilks  says, 

*  Were  we  always  to  live  in  the  full  assumnee  of  faith,  the  most 
trivial  occurrences  of  life  would  be  consecrated  by  its  induence  ;  but 
**  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin/’  so  that  every  pursuit  on  which 
we  cannot  consistently  expect  the  divine  blessing  becomes  a  crime. 
The  true  Christian  desires  not  any  stronger  argument  against  ques¬ 
tionable  amusements  than  the  words  of  Saint  John  ;  **  these  things 
are  not  of  the  Father  but  of  the  world.*’  To  him  who  desires  to  live 
up  to  the  spirit  of  his  baptismal  engagements  this  Apostle  could  urge 
no  stronger  objection  against  the  world  than  that  it  is  worldly ;  as 
Saint  Paul  in  describing  the  malignity  of  sin,  says  only  that  it  is  **  ex¬ 
ceeding  sinful/*  p.  108. 

Perhaps  from  the  impression  which  remains  upon  our  minds 
from  the  perusal  of  his  first  publication,  and  wc  will  add  from 
many  indications  in  the  present  volumes,  we  have  strongly  the 
idea,  that  these  Essays  do  nut  exhibit  what  Mr.  Wilks  could  do 
if  he  were  to  expend  more  of  time  and  of  effort  upon  writing';  or 
to  use  plain  terms,  that  he  might  have  done  much  better  had  he 
taken  more  pains.  Sometimes,  from  the  extensiveness  of  art 
autlior's  connexions,  or  liis  situation  in  life,  or  his  having  already 
gained  a  portion  of  the  public  attention,  the  temptation  to  pub- 
/m/»  is  disadvantageously  strong.  Something,  enough  to  make 
up  one  volume,  or  two  volumes,  is  written  off  under  the  in- 
Uueiiee  of  the  most  ill-boding  of  all  evil  stars,  the  presumption 
of  success  ;  and  as  effects  are  as  their  causes,  the  result  is  that 
he  docs  not  succeed. 

Now,  we  have  to  complain  of  many  paragraphs  in  these  vo¬ 
lumes,  that  they  appear  to  have  cost  Mr.  Wilks  too  little* 
Unmeaning  expressions,  inappropriate  and  very  trite  illustra¬ 
tions,  are  too  frequent.  We  believe  wc  hazard  nothing  in 
saying,  that  the  best  writers  are  those  who  take  the  most  pains, 
and  that  no  man,  whatever  his  powers  may  be,  who  does  not 
always  endeavour  to  do  as  well  as  he  can,  aye,  and  we  might 
almost  say,  better  than  he  can,  will  ever  write  well. 

However  far  we  might  go  in  our  estimate  of  any  writer’s 
native  powers  of  mind,  we  should  still  recommend  him  to  act 
upon  a  supposition  that  will  render  it  at  least  highly  desirable, 
that  when  he  writes — and  prinU  it,  he  should  do  his  oeiL 
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'  1i^bmcnt  of  tlu'  Rcfornution  to  the  fvevolutioii :  iliiistrating  a  ni08l 
iiUcrc»ting  Period  of  the  Political  History  of  Britaiu.  By  George 
Cook,  D.D.  Minibtcr  of  Laurencekirk.  3  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  It57. 
Longman  and  Co.  1815. 


IJ ISTORY*,  while,  in  iU  exhibition' of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  human  society,  the  successive  improvements 
in  the  arts  of  government  and  living,  the  workings  of  human 
interests,  passions,  vices,  and  virtues,  it  oflTers  to  the  mind  an 
entertaining  and  truly  inagiiificeDt  spectacle,  is  also  Uic  easiest, 
the  most  agreeable,  and  a  certain  mode  of  uc(|uinng  useful 
knowledge.  Kxprricnct*  instructs  at  great  e.\j>ense,  sometimes 
of  virtue,  usually  of  enjoyment.  The  most  extensive  obser¬ 
vation  is  comparatively  narrow,  and  affbnls  not  examples 
sidliciently  numerous  to  prevent  erroneous  conclusions.  In  ac- 
tpiiring  knowledge  by  the  means  of  history,  we  do  not  expose 
even  the  most  delicate  moral  sentiments  to  rudeness,  while 
we  multiply  innocent  pleasures,  'Mie  field  under  view  is  amply 
extensive ;  so  many  examples  occur  as  to  prevent  the  groundless 
inferences  that  might  be  drawn  from  a  few ;  and  a  multitude 
of  useful  observations  that  would  never  otherwise  have  been 
suggested,  arise  from  the  varying  aspect  of  human  affairs, 
human  society,  and  liuinan  manners. 

The  subject  of  the  present  volumes  abounds  with  various  and 
striking  incidents,  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  most 
signal  revolutions  in  British  history,  and  arc  pregnant  with 
salutary  lessons.  Valuable  and  copious  materials  are. accessible. 
To  counterbalance  these  advantages,  however,  the  whole  period 
exhibits  a  scene  of  controversy ;  the  events  of  it  having  been 
differently  represented  by  paMics  still  in  existence,  who  imagine 
that  their  own  reputation  is  coneerned  in  the  colouring  assumed 
t)y  the  transactions  of  past  ages.  On  this  account,  we  own,  we 
arc  glad  that  Dr.  Cook  has  undertaken  to  narrate  the  affairs  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  during  the  time  of  its  greatest  convulsions, 
tiis  (jualifications  for  this  delicate  tusk,  were  fully  displayed 
in  his  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland;*,  of  which 
the  present  work  may  properly  be  deemed  the  sequel.  ^V  ith  <li- 
ligcuee  and  accuracy,  the  fundamental  virtues  of  an  historian, 
judgtMucnt  in  combining  the  events  that  he  records,  an<l  |>ene- 
tration  in  tracing  them  to  their  proper  causes,  Dr.  Cook  dis¬ 
covers  a  singular  superiority  to  the  prejudices  of  faction.  He 
his  treateil  all  parties  with  most  exemplary  candour  and  mode¬ 
ration  ;  doing  ample  justice  to  their  merits  and  virlui's,  and  ex¬ 
posing  with  becoming  severity  their  follies,  viees,  and  crimes. 
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Tlirou^hout  the  work,  whidi  is  written  in  a  style  at  once  clear, 
and  flowinii^,  arc  diRused  seutinaents  of  humanity,*  fircr< 
doin,  and  |>iety.  ■ 

Although  the  doctrine  introduced  into  Scotland  by  the  Refor¬ 
mers,  has,  with  little  variation,  continued  to  be  the  national  faith 
the  polity  of  the  Scottish  Church  has  bt^n  subject  to  i^eat  mu¬ 
tations.  Of  these  chaufires,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  present 
history  to  detail,  we  shall  endeavour  to  present  our  readers  a 
snecinct  account. 

When  the  Parliament  of  1560,  gave  its  sanction  to  the  Con** 
fession  of  Faith  drawn  up  by  the  reformed  teachers,  the  most 
eminent  of  them  were  requested  to  frame  a  plan  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  new  church.  Knox  and  his  associates,  thinking 
that  the  Scriptures  had  in  a  great  mc'asure  left  the  form  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  Church  to  be  determined  by  circumstances,  dc- 
scribcil,  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  a  platform  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  polity,  holding  a  middle  place  between  episcopacy  and 
presbytery.  According  to  this  plan,  every  parish  was  to  bo 
provided  wiih  a  jmator  to  instruct  the  people,  and  administer 
the  sacraments  ;  raliny  elderu  to  assist  the  pastor  in  exercising 
church  discipline ;  and  deacon»  to  manage  the  revenues  of  the 
church  and  the  poor.  These  oRices  were  generally  conferred  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  |>eople,  and  persons  were  admitted  to  them, 
after  examination,  by  prayer  and  exhortation.  The  kin^bm 
was  divided  into  provinces,  which  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
siipcrintendants  authorized  to  preach  in  any  part  of  them,  to  es¬ 
tablish  new  churches,  and  to  ins|)cct  the  conduct  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  oRicers  in  their  respective  districts.  The  aRairs  of  sepa¬ 
rate  congregations  were  condiicteil  by  the  ministers,  elders,  and 
deacons,  who  constituted  the  church  session,  and  those  of  the 
provinces  by  the  superintendants  with  a  delegation  from  the. 
pastors  and  elders  within  their  jurisdiction ;  while  the  General 
Assembly,  consisting  of  pastors  and  elders  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  exercised  control  over  the  whole  national  church.  A 
plan  was  likewise  proposed,  for  cnliglitening  the  community,  by 
establishing  schools  in  every  parish,  and  colleges  in  the  large 
towns,  and  a))propriating  the  riches  of  the  hierarchy  to  the  siip- 
)>ort  of  the  new  teachers,  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  As  this  last  part  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  was 
]H*culiarly  oRlmsive  to  the  nobles  and  gentry  who  had  seized  on 
the  spoils  of* the  religious  foundations,  or  ex()cctcd  to  share  tlic 
revenues  of  the  church  that  were  untouched,  when  the  work 
was  presenteii  for  the  sanction  of  the  nobility  and  barons,  they 
contemptuously  rejected  it  as  altogether  visionary.  The  merce¬ 
nary  motives  which,  they  perceived,  actuate<l  their  adherents, 
filled  the  ministers  with  indignation  and  regret;  but  though  they 
Were  disappointed,  and  were  without  any  regidar  provision  for 
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tlioir  support,  (hey  diligently  dischar^^cd  the  duties  ok*  their 
office,  aud  proccetlcti  witii  alacrity  to  carry  into  effect  so  much 
of  their  religious  polity,  as  depended  on  themselves.  They  ap* 
|K)inted  superintendants,  held  general  assemblies,  and  took 
vi^^ous  measures  to  extirpate  eulirely  the  remains  of  the 
aiicietit  superstition. 

Meanwhile,  they  ceased  not  to  urge  their  claims  to  provision 
for  their  mainteoance,  which,  as  tiiey  were  so  evidently  founded 
in  justice,  it  was  impossible  decently  to  disregard.  It  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  determiued  that  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  should  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  two  parts  to  be  retained  by  the  Popish 
iocumbents,  the  third  to  be  assigned  to  (he  queen,  on  condition 
•f  affording  a  sufficient  subsistence  to  the  reformed  teachers. 
This  arrangement,  though  highly  advautugeons  to  the  Catholic 
incumbents,  who,  as  their  offices  were  abolished,  were  likely  to 
be  entirely  stripped  of  their  revenues,  was  little  adapted  to 
satisfy  the  ministers ;  since  the  sti|>ends  in  consequence  allotted 
them,  were  extremely  scanty,  and  irregidarly  paid.  The  re- 
nioiistranct's  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  June  1566,  induced 
the  Court  to  grant  money  and  grain  to  supply  the  urgent  neces¬ 
sities  of  tile  preachers.  On  the  accession  of  Murray  to  the  re¬ 
gency,  in  the  subst^quent  year,  and  the  final  establishment  of  the 
reformed  faith,  they  conceived  hopes  of  meliorating  their  con¬ 
dition  ;  but  the  difficulties  with  which  Murray  had  at  first  to 
struggle,  and  his  unfortunate  assassination  when  he  had  composed 
the  distractions  of  the  nation,  frustraterl  tbeir  expectations.  To 
gain  the  concurrence  of  the  reformers  to  the  elevation  of  James 
to  the  throne,  it  had  been  stipulated  to  restore  the  patrimony  of 
the  church.  As  the  most  powerful  of  the  king's  party  shewed 
no  dis|>osition  to  fulfil  this  condition,  the  General  Assembly  of 
August,  1571,  appointed  several  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
clergy,  to  represent  their  grievances  to  Parliament.  The  regent 
l^eiiox  favoured  the  claims  of  the  ministers ;  but  IVIorton,  who 
sharetl  larg^dy  in  the  plunder  of  the  church,  and  anticipated  new 
acqu’tsitions,  defeated  their  apfdication.  Though  this  indecent 
and  impolitic  treatment  of  the  preachers,  was  adapted  to  alienate 
their  minds  from  the  Government,  as  they  considered  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  king’s  authority  to  l>e  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  national  likHsrty  os  well  as  the  reformed  religion,  they  dis- 
covcreil  a  aeulous  and  unskakeii  loyalty.  Far  from  attempting 
to  lietter  tbeir  circumstances  by  means  incompatible  with  the 
discharge  of  tbeir  duty,  they  enacted  that  no  minister  should 
hold  a  plurality  of  b(!nefices,  or  engage  in  secular  employment. 

The  ^lecuniary  difficulties  which  harassed  the  reformed 
teachers,  concurred,  with  other  causes,  to  suggest  the  expediency 
of  modifying  tlie  ecclesiastical  constitution.  From  an  early 
period  the  ecclesiastical  state  had  formed  a  part  of  the  national 
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t>ouncil,  and  tliou^i  Catholic  bisihops  were  prolubite<rthe  exercise 
of  their  clerical  functions,  they  still  retained  their  seats  in  par¬ 
liament.  'riie  decease  of  many  of  them,  made  it  likely  that  the 
spiritual  branch  of  the  Ici^slaturc  would  become  extinct ;  and  it 
was  apj)rolicnded  that,  if  this  were  the  case,  those  acts  which 
had,  <hirin<;  the  minority  of  the  kiu^,  been  passed  to  secure 
both  the  religion  and  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  might  be  deemed 
illegal.  An  attempt  to  obviate  this  Inc(»nvenicnce,  by  uppoiuting 
to  tlie  vacant  sees  uominul  prelates,  with  the  privilege  of  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  staU's,  as  it  was  subversive  of  tsxdi^siasticalirigbU, 
excited  sudi  opposition  as  to  induce  the  regent  !^lur  to  think  of 
a  didcrent  arrangement. 

*  More  interested  motives  swayed  a  number  of  the  nobility,  and 
vcndercil  them  eager  for  new  modelling  the  ecclesiastical  polity* 
'fhe  Ihu*!  of  Morion  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Regent  the 
ample  revenues  wliich  had  been  enjoyed  by  die  arebbisbops  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  many  of  his  order  anticipated  similar  grants.  This 
giR«  however,  it  was  evident,  was  illegal.  The  patrimony  of  the  sec 
could  in  no  sense  be  considered  os  having  been  forfeited;  and  it  waa 
apparent  that  if,  from  any  change  of  adairs,  episcopacy  should  be 
restored,  tlic  prelates  would  havo  an  undoubted  claim,  not  uuly  to 
recover  tlie  annual  rents  of  the  benefice,  but  to  prosecute  those  by 
whom  the  revenue  had,  without  the  authority  of  a  regular  Parllament» 
been  appropriated.  To  guard  against  this,  the  most  effectual  expe¬ 
dient  seemed  to  be  to  restore  the  order  of  bisliops ;  to  appropriate! 
with  their  concurrence,  a  certain  part  of  the  original  patrimony  to 
each  of  the  sees,  and  to  convey,  by  a  formal  statute,  tlie  remainder 
to  the  nobility  by  whom  it  had  been  seized.  In  this  way,  the  best 
possible  right  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  cose,  could  exist, 
would  be  created ;  and,  what  probably  had  still  more  force,  it  was 
not  unnaturally  imagined,  that,  if  the  bishops  were  satisfied  with  w’liat 
was  assigned  to  them,  no  new  investigation  into  the  state  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  wealth  would  be  instituted,  but  the  church  would,  in  all  time 
coming,  be  considered  as  having  received  an  ample  provision,  and  as 
having  abandoned  its  claim  to  the  immense  possessions  of  the  popish 
hierarchy.  To  these  mercenary  considerations,  on  iho  part  of  the 
nobility,  the  zealous  ministers  ascril>€d  the  change  of  polity  which 

was  introduced,  and  a  contemptuous  appJllatloD,  originating 
from  this  opinion,  was  applied  to  the  bishops  who  were  hrst  appointed. 

*  The  clergy  wero,  upon  different  grounds,  equally  desirous  with  the 
nobles,  that  there  should  be  some  modification  of  tiie  form  of  church 
government.  The  original  form,  admirablt  os  it  in  many  respects 
was,  had  never  been  universally  acceptable.  Deviating  very  far 
from  wliat  had  long  been  the  general  sentiments  with  regard  to  eccle¬ 
siastical  poJLity,  there  were  not  wanting  some  who  wished  that  it 
^ould  bo  calmly  revised,  and  the  expediency  of  such  a  revisal  was 
increased  by  the  opposition  which  tlie  council  had  uniformly  made  to 
a  great  part  of  the  brat  book  ef  disciplUte.  But  the  chief  objectioo 
to  the  scheme  proposed  in  that  book,  arose  from  the  coavictioya  that 
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it  prebcnted  the  most  t'orniidaiblc  obstacles  to  the  comfort  and  the  In* 
dependence  whicli  the  ministers  were  naturally  anxious  to  secure. 
The  |H)verty  which  shackled  their  efforts  and  harasseil  their  feelings, 
far  from  being  removed,  continued  to  press  upon  them  with  unabated 
severity;  ana  venerable  as  were  the  superintendants,  no  hope  could 
be  entertained  that  men,  struggling  with  want,  would  be  willing  to 
succeed  to*  an  office  which  required  the  most  arduous  exertion,  and 
was  attended  with  expence,  which  could  he  defrayed  only  from  the 
private  fortunes  of  tnoee  b^  whom  it  was  filled.  There  was  even 
some  reason  for  apprehending  that  the  little  which  they  had  hitherto 
received  would  be  diminished  or  taken. away.  If  the  possessions  of 
convents,  and  of  the  different  orders  of  the  regular  clergy,  had  been 
vested  in  the  crown,  because  these  convents  and  these  orders  no 
longer  existed,  the  same  argument  might  he  urged  witli  equal  force 
for  assigning  to  the  laity  the  revenues  of  the  prelates  under  the 
Popish  establishment ;  for  as  they  had  not  been  succeeded  by  men 
vested  with  the  episcopal  character,  there  were  none  entitled  to  w'hat 
had  been  appropriateu  to  the  bishops  of  the  Romish  communion. 

*  'I'here  was  another  consideration  which  also  had  great  weight 
with  the  Protestant  clergy.  It  was  impossible  for  them  not  to' be  sen¬ 
sible  how  important  it  was  to  their  interest  to  be  represented  in  Par¬ 
liament.  Without  this  they  could  not  directly  influence  the  decisions 
of  that  Assembly,  and  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  church,  measures 
in  the  highest  degree  prejudicial  to  its  welfare  might  be  adopted. 
From  these  causes,  although  they  were  sensible  that  the  lords  enter¬ 
tained  views  not  favourable  to  a  liberal  provision  for  the  ministers, 
they  were  anxious  that  the  expediency  of  introducing  a  new  system 
of  |)olity  should  be  maturely  weighed,  trusting  that  the  independence 
of  the  clergy  would  thus  be  secured,  and  that  they  might  rely  upon 
the  representatives  of  their  own  order  obtaining  enough  to  remove 
the  apprehension  or  the  experience  of  pecuniary  embarrassment.’ 
pp.  170—173. 

As  all  parties  so  generally  concurred  in  favour  of  revising  the 
eecleMastical  constitution,  a  convention  having  the  force  of  a 
general  assembly,  met  at  Leith,  Jan.  12th,  1572,  and  after 
mature  deliberation  agreed 

*  **  1.  That  the  names  and  titles  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  he 
not  altered,  or  the  bounds  of  the  dioceses  confounded,  but  that  they 
continue,  in  time  coming,  as  they  did  before  the  reformation  of  re¬ 
ligion,  at  least  till  the  King’s  Majesty’s  minority,  or  consent  of  par¬ 
liament.  2.  That  the  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  vacant  should  be 
conferred  on  men  endowed,  as  mr  as  may  be,  with  the  qualities  spe¬ 
cified  in  the  examples  of  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  3.  That,  to 
all  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  that  should  become  vacant,  qualified 
persons  should  be  presented  within  a  year  and  day  after  the  vacancy 
took  place,  and  those  nominated  to  be  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  least. 
V.  That  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  should  be  exercised  by  the  bishops 
in  their  dioceses.  .*>•  That  abbots,  priors,  and  inferior  prelates,  pre¬ 
sented  to  benefices,  should  be  tried  as  to  their  qualification  and  their 
aptness  t(»  give  voice  in  parliament  by  (he  bishop  or  superintendant  of 


tlie  boiuiils,  and  upon  tlieir  collation  should  be  admitted  to  the  bene- 
lice,  but  not  otherwise*  6.  That  the  elections  of  persons  presented 
to  bishoprics  sliould  be  made  by  the  chapters  of  the  cathedral 
I'liurches;  and  because  the  chanters,  of  divers  churches  were  pos¬ 
sessed  by  men  provided  before  his  Majesty’s  coronation,  who  bore 
no  office  in  the  church,  that  a  particular  nomination  of  ministers 
should  be  made  in  every  diocese,  to  supply  their  rooms  until  the  be« 
nefice  should  full  void.  7.  That  all  benefices  with  cure  under  pre¬ 
lacies,  should  be  conferred  on  actual  ministers,  and  on  no  oiheri. 
8.  'fliat  ministers  should  receive  ordination  from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and,  where  no  bishim  was  as  yet  placed,  from  the  superin- 
tendant  of  the  bounds.  9.  That  the  bishops  and  superintendants,  at 
tlie  ordination  of  ministers,  should  exact  of  them  an  oath  for  acknow¬ 
ledging  his  Majesty’s  authority,  and  for  obedience  to  their  ordiimry 
in  all  things.” 

*  In  addition  to  tliese  regulations  there  were  several  others  of  much 
importance,  ascertaining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  with 
which  the  bishops  were  to  be  invested.  It  was  agreed  that  all  arch¬ 
bishops  and  bishops  hereafter  to  be  admitted,  should  exercise  no 
further  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  function  tlian  the  superintendants  ex¬ 
ercised;  that  they  were  to  be  subject  to  the  church  in  spiritual 
matters,  as  to  the  king  in  those  that  were  temporal;  and  tliat  they* 
should  consult  some  of  the  most  learned  of  the  chapter,  not  fewer 
than  six,  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  such  as  were  to  have  func¬ 
tion  in  the  church.*  Vol.  1.  pp.  175— 176. 

Knox,  ulio  was  so' exhausted  by  age  and  infirmities,  as  to  be 
prevented  from  taking  an  active  part  in  these  arrangements, 
at  last,  after  some  ditliculties,  acquiesml,  in  a  letter  to  the  General 
Assembly,  in  the  projected  changes.  OT  the  lust  days  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  man,  whose  death  took  placx*  at  the  closii  of  this  year. 
Or.  Cook  has  given  a  very  interesting  account,  and  has  deline¬ 
ated  his  character  with  great  impartiality  and  judgement. 

The  new  scheme  of  religious  polity  was  speedily  carried  into 
effect ;  but  it  seems  from  the  first  to  have  been  viewed  with 'sus¬ 
picion  and  fear.  The  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  in 
which  it  was  confirine<l,  protested  that  the  articles  to  whioh  they 
agreed,  ‘  were  rcceivinl  only  till  farther  and  more  perfect  order 
‘  might  he  obtained  at  the  hand  of  the  King’s  Majesty's  Regent, 
^  and  the  nobility.’  As  the  innovation  was  so  plainly  owing  to 
the  desire  cf  the  courtiers  to  |>o88ess  themselves  of  the  riches  of 
the  church,  those  who  were  appoiiitcil  to  the  vacant  sees,  were 
contemptuously  styled  tulchan*  bishops.  In  the  first  general 
assembly  after  the  appointment  of  the  bishops,  a  parochial  cler¬ 
gyman  was  chosen  to  preside  in  the  prestmcc  of  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  no  authority  was  allowed  the  bishops. 
This  jealousy  of  episcopacy  was  by  various  causes  soon  ri|>ene<l 
into  an  opposition  too  vigorous  to  1^  resistetl. 

*  A  tulchan  ia  a  calfa  ikin  stuffed  With  straw,  to  be  presented  to  a 
cow  to  induce  her  to  give  milk  freely. 
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'Hie  atrarior  of  Morton  who  rndravourod  by  tlic  most  oppres-  | 
sire  expedients  to  increase  his  immense  riches,  began  to  prey  on 
llic  refonnetl  teachers. 

*  By  various  acts  of  the  legislature,  the  thirds  of  the  revenues  of 
beneftces  were  set  apart  for  tlie  clergy,  upon  condition  of  their  pay« 
ing  a  certain  proportion  for  the  support  of  the  King's  household. 
Tla'se  Uiirds  were  collected  by  men  appointed  by  the  superintendants, 
who,  according  to  certain  regulations,  distributed  the  amount  amongst 
Uie  different  classes  of  public  instructors.  One  great  inconvenience 
resulted  from  this  arrangement.  Stipends  were  not  allocated,  as  it 
it  termed  in  Scotch  law,— that  is,  made  payable  from  the  parishes  in 
which  Uiose  who  received  them  officiated ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
wait  upon  the  super  in  teudants,  and  to  submit  to  what,  from  the  re¬ 
peated  complaints  of  the  ministers,  appears  to  have  been  attended 
arith  much  inconvenience.  The  Regent,  taking  advantage  of  this 
circumstance,  proposed  that  tlie  thirds  should  be  collected  by  him, 
promising  that  lie  would  immediately  fix  the  stipend  of  each  parish, 
iuid  would  establish  a  mode  of  payment  which  a'ould  exempt  tne  mi¬ 
nisters  from  trouble ;  and,  in  order  to  remove  all  suspicions,  be  as¬ 
sured  them  that,  if  tlie  scheme  was  not  found  advantageous  to  the 
cliurch,  the  thirds  should  be  placed  on  the  footing  upon  which  they  had 
been  before,  lie  thus  succeeded  in  getting  the  command  of  thi» 
large  revenue,  and  he  soon  disclosed  motives  by  which,  in  doing 
so,  he  had  been  guided.  Far  from  rendering  the  payment  of  stipends 
more  easy,  he  oRcn  refused  to  pay  at  all,  and  the  clergy  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  w*astc  their  time  at  court  in  the  most  distressing,' and' not 
unfrequently  fruitless  solicitations.  To  lessen  the  sum  requisite'  for 
providing  religious  instruction,  he  united  many  parishes,  appointing 
one  minister  to  do  the  duty  of  several  churches ;  he  gave  to  the  readers 
a  trifling  pittance,  and  even  treated  with  the  utmost  harshness' the 
venerable  superintendants,  tltc  fathers  of  the  Protestant  establish* 
ment  in  Scotland.  When  representations  were  made  to  him  for  the 
|)ayment  of  their  salaries,  he  contemptuously  replied,  that,  as  bishops 
hod  been  introduced,  any  otlier  superior  order  was  useless,  and  he 
diminished  what  had  been  constantly  allotted  to  them.*  Vol.  1. 
pp.  2S*,2S5. 

This  im|H>litic  conduct  of  the  Regent,  deprived  him  of  the 
confidence  of  the  ministers,  and  led  them  to  think  of  inlro^ 
duciiigsuch  changes  into  the  ecclesiastical  constitution,  as  would 
exempt  theni  from  servile  de|)eiidence  on  (jovermuent,  and 
ouable  them  efifectually  to  liiint  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown. 

•  About  this  critical  period,  when  the  slightest  spark  was  sufficient 
to  kindle  the  most  alarming  flame,  Andrew  Melvil,  whose  name  holds 
so  conspicuous  a  place  in  tw  history  of  his  country,  arrived  in  Scot¬ 
land.  This  eminent  man  was  descended  from  a  respectable  family, 
and  was  bom,  in  the  year  1545,  at  Baldovie,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Montrose.  He  received  the  elements  of  his  education  at  the 
school  of  that  town,  'he  completed,  with  high  applause,  a  course  of 
philosophy  at  St,  Andrews,— and  he  afterwards  studied  for  some  tfifne 
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at  tlie  university  of  Paris,  the  reputation  of  which  was  diffused  over 
Europe.  Havinc  gone  to  Poictiers,  he  filled,  for  a  few  ^ears*  a  pro- 
fessor^s.  chair  in  the  college,  and  when,  upon  the  place  being  besieged, 
the  students  were  dispersed,  he  was  received  into  the  family  of  a  man 
of  rank,  as  the  preceptor  of  his  only  son.  His  pupil  having  been  ac¬ 
cidentally  killed  in  the  course  of  the  sie^,  he  left  Poictiers  and  came 
to  Geneva,  the  seat  of  ecclesiastical  remrmation.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  humanity,  a  decisive  proof  that  hii  early  reputation  for 
science  and  learning  had  not  diminished;  and  he  listened' with  admi¬ 
ration  and  conviction  to  the  principles  respecting  church  government 
which  Calvin  inculcated,  and  which  were  enforced  with  fiercer  seal 
by  Beza,  the  illustrious  disciple  of  that  great  reformer,— a  man  of 
vast  erudition,  who  devoted  his  talents  to  the  illustration  of  tho 
Scriptures,  and  who  had  imbibeil,  or  formed  the  opinion,  that  these 
Scriptures  were  directly  hostile  to  that  episcopacy  which  had  for 
many  ages  contaminated,  as  he  had  brought  himself  to  believe,  the 
church  of  Christ.  The  fame  of  Melvil  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  who  happened  to  visit  Geneva,  and,  convinced 
that  his  aoilities  w'ould  be  of  much  service  to  the  cause  of  religion  in 
Scotland,  he  earnestly  requested  him  to  renounce  the  situation  which 
he  held,  and  to  visit  his  native  land.  He  felt  that  desire  to  comply 
which  the  associations  of  his  youth  so  naturally  tended  to  create,  but 
he  found  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission,  and  when  this  was 
at  length  granted,  Beza  wrote  with  nim  to  the  General  Assemblyf 
bearing  the  strongest  testimony  to  his  piety  and  his  literary  attain¬ 
ments,  and  added,  **  that  the  greatest  token  of  affirction  the  church 
and  university  of  Geneva  could  shew  to  Scotland  was,  that  they  had 
suffered  themselves  to  be  robbed  of  Mr.  Andrew  Melvil,  that  the 
church  of  Scotland  'might  be  enriched.’*  This  letter  which  was  de¬ 
livered  to  the  General  Assembly  which  met  in  August,  raised  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  clergy  with  regard  to  Melvil.  He  was  solicited  to 
settle  at  St.  Andrews,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  intreatics  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  he  received  the  important  situation  of  prin¬ 
cipal  in  the  university  of  that  city.’  Vol.  I.  241—243. 

On  his  arrival  Melvil  asshluously  dilTused  liis  principles  amoii^ 
the  leading  men  of  the  church  ;  and  having  induced  l]kwry,  a 
minister  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  man  respectable  from  bis  uprightness 
and  candour,  to  broach  the  subject  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
August,  1575,  he  seized  tbe  opportunity^  as  if  accidentally  }>re- 
sented,  to  expose  his  views  of  church  |>olity. 

*  He  expatiated  upon  the  fiourishing  state  of  the  church  at  Geneva, 
— explained  the  views  of  ecclesiasticd  polity  which  had  been  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Calvin  and  Beza,  men  deservedly  held  in  estimation 
throughout  the  Protestant  world;  and  having  thus  prepared  his 
audience,  he  affirmed,  that  none  ought  to  be  office-bearers  in  the 
church,  whose  titles  were  not  found  in  the  book  of  God, — that,  thoughr 
the  appellation  of  bishop  was  used  in  Scripture,,  it  was  not  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  in  the  sense  usually  affixed  to  it,  there  being  no  superiority 
amongst  ministers  allowed  by  Christ, — that  Jesus  was  the  only  Lord 
of  tbe  church,  all  his  servants  being  equal  in  degree  and  in  power<^ 
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iind  tiiat  tiie  oorniptioDS  wluch  liad  crept  into  tlie  state  of  bisliops, 
were  so  great,  that,  unless  they  were  removed,  it  could  neither  go 
well  with  the  church,  nor  could  religion  he  preser\’ed  in  parity.* 
Vol.  I.  pp.  248,  249. 

Six  persons,  of  vrliono  ]\lclvil  was  one,  were  appointed  to 
discuss  the  lawfulness  of  episcopacy  ;  and  though  they  caiiu 
not  to  the  conclusions  that  Mclvtl  wished,  he  gained  couside 
rahle  ground.  No  reply  having  hct;n  made  to  his  discourse  by 
the  prelates  or  snperintendants,  his  zeal  and  eloquence  left  u 
deet>  impression  on  the  minds  of  men  discontente<l  and  desirous 
of  innovation.  Accordingly,  when  Mclvil  pro|>osed  the  subject 
to  the  next  assembly  it  was  enacted  that  the  bishops  should 
take  the  charge  of  particular  congregations.  The  agitation  in 
the  church  escaped  not  the  regent  Morton.  He  ‘  requestei! 
Melvil  to  be  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  offered  him  a  rich  l^nefice 
on  condition  of  desisting  from  opposing  prelacy.  The  oflTer  was 
at  once  rejected.  The  Regent,  though  desirous  of  preserving 
episcopacy,  being  provoked. by  the  Assembly,  who,  to  shew  theii’ 
authority,  but  under  pretence  of  having  dilapidated  his  bencficC] 
had  deposed  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  gave  them  the  choice  of 
abiding  by  the  present,  or  framing  a  new  form  of  church-go 
vernraent.  The  innovators  eagerly  embraced  this  apparent  |>er 
mission  to  digest  their  opinions  into  what  was  called  the  Second 
Rook  of  Discipline.  The  result  being  laid  before  Morton,  as 
he  wa»  unwilling  to  retract  what  he  had  said,  he  delayed  the 
completion  of  the  Work  by  starting  difficulties.  After  repeated 
discussions,  protracted  through  successive  assemblies,  the  mi-* 
nisters  concurred  in  a  scheme,  just  about  Uie  time  that  Morton 
resigned  tlie  regency  ;  an  event  which  gave  the  presbyterians  a 
vast  advantage,  since  the  vigour  of  Government  was  greatly 
impaire<l  by  the  parties  who  contended  for  the  favour  of  tlie^ 
young  king.  A  deputation  from  the.  Assembly  was  ordered  to 
present  the  system  of  polity  to  the  king  and  his  council ;  but 
though  a  favourable  answer  was  returned,  and  Parliament  ap¬ 
pointed  several  of  its  members  to  confer  with  the  commissioners 
of  the  Assembly,  they  came  to  no  agreement ;  the  courtiers  ob¬ 
jecting  to  those  articles  that  seemed  to  interfere  with  the  prero¬ 
gatives  of  the  Crown. 

*  The  scheme  of  polity  thus  presented  to  the  King  and  Parliament, 
was  the  work  of  much  labour  and  anxious  deliberation.  It  was  ma¬ 
turely  discussed  by  successive  Assemblies ;  it  was  repeatedly  altered 
and  corrected;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  containing  the  most, 
authentic  detail  of  the  opinions  and  practices  which  Melvil  was  la¬ 
bouring  to  introduce.  Much  of  it  is  nearly  the  same,  with  the  First 
Book  ^  Discipline,  but  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  leading  pointa , 
in  which  it  differed  from  what  Knox  and  the  early  reformers  had 
composed  and  sanctioned.  It  it  divided  into  tb*''tecn  chapters,  each  . 
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of  whicli  is  clcvoteil  to  a  particular  branch  of  the  occleaiaftical  'con¬ 
stitution.  At  the  coiiimenceinentf  it  distinguUhea  between  the  civil, 
and  the  spiritual  (>ower ;  affirms  that  Christ  alone  can  be  properly 
stvitd  the  head  of  the  church,  and  that  they  wlm  bear  office  in  it 
ought  not  to  usurp  dominion,  or  to  be  called  lords^  but  ministers, 
disciples,  and  servants ;  that  the  magistrate  ought  to  assist,  maintain, 
and  fortify,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  ;  that  ministers  should  assist 
princes  in  all  things  consistent  with  Scripture ;  and  tliat,^as  ministers 
arc  subject  to  the  punishmeut  and  judgment  of  magistrates  in  ex¬ 
ternal  things,  magistrates  ought  to  submit  tlveniselves  to  the  discipline 
of  the  church,  if  they  transgress  in  matters  of  cooscienee  and  religion* 
In  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  general  polity  of  die  church,  and 
of  the  persons  to  whom  die  udniinistradon  of  it  should  bo  committed, 
a  line  is  drawn  between  the  clergy  and  die  laity;  the  dilferetit Itinds 
of  ministers  are  enumerated;  it  is  observed,  that,  for  avoiding  ty« 
rannvt  tliey  should  rule  with  mutual  consent  of  brethren,  afi d  ecjual ky 
of  power;  that  there  are  four  ordinary  offices  or  functions  in  die' 
c’luirch  of  (iod,  the  minister  or  bishop,  the  doctor,  the  pfesbyter  or 
elder,  and  the  deacon  ;  that  no  more  offices  should  be  simcred  in  the 
true  church ;  and  that  therefore  all  ambitious  titles,  invented  in  the 
kingdom  of  Antichrist,  and  his  usurped  hier;u*chy,  i|’hich  are  not 
comprehcnderl  under  these  four,  ought  to  be  rejected.  It  is  asserted 
that  there  is  nn  extraordinary  and  an  ordinary  call  to  enter  oi^the 
ministry,-^the  former  proceeding  from  God  himself,  and  exompliiicd 
in  the  case  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, -«-thc  latter  consisting  in  the 
approbation  of  men  according  to  the  onler  estuhlislied,  without  which 
it  is  not  lawful  for  any  person  to  meddle  in  any  ecclesiastical 
function ;  that, this  approbation  comprehends  election  aud  ordination, 
— the  choice  of  a  particular  person  by  the  eldership  and  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  the  setting  apart  of  this  person,  after  proper  trial,  bv  prajer,^ 
and  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  eldership ;  that  all  the  office¬ 
bearers  thus  called  should  have  their  particular  docks,  should  reside 
amongst  them,  superintend  them,  and  take  only  such  titles  as  arc  to 
he  fouml  in  Scripture.  This  subject  is  more  particularly  discuiaed  iti 
a  subsequent  chapter,  in  which  it  is  dcdareil  that  pastors,  bialiopa,  or 
ministers,  are  they  who  are  appointtnl  to  particular  congregations, 
which  they  rule  by  tile  word  of  God,  and  over  which  they  watch;  in 
respect  whereof  tney  are  sometimes  called  pastors,  because  they  feed 
their  congregations ;  sometimes  episcopi  or  bisliops,  because  they 
watch  over  their  docks ;  sometimes  ministers,  by  reason  of  iheir  ser¬ 
vice  or  office ;  sometimes  also  presliyters,  or  seniors,  for  the  gravity 
of  manners  which  they  ought  to  have,  as  taking  care  of  the  spiritual 
government,  which  should  be  most  dear  to  them.  The  duties  of  nii- 
uisters  are  then  distuictly  s|>ecified.  Doctors  are  tlioae  who  explain 
the  Scriptures  without  making  practical  applicalioni  as  the  pastor ; 
aud  under  this  class  is  comprehended  the  order  io  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  which,  it  is  said,  ought  to  be  carefully  maintained.  Elders 
ire  mentioned  as  a  perpetual  order  in  a  Christian  church,  whose  duty 
>t  is  to  assist  die  pastor  in  preserving  a  regard  to  religion  and  morality 
amongst  the  people ;  to  aivmonUh  men  of  their  duties ;  and  principal!)' 
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to  hold  fttierobliet  with  the  [>a«tort  and  doctors*  to  which  astern bll ft 
all  pefiont  are  subject  that  remain  within  the  bounds  assigned  to  the 
niifuaters  who  compose  these  ahsemblies.  A  most  interesting  chanter 
follows,  delineating  the  constitution  of  a  presbyterian  church,  ana,  of 
courae,  exhibiting  that  polity  which  was  designed  tor  Scotland.  EI> 
derships,  it  is  said,  are  commonly  con{>tituted  of  pastors,  doctors,  and 
Mich  as  are  usually  called  elders,  who  labour  not  in  uord  and 
doctrine.  The  lowers  and  duties  of  these  elde^•hip^  are  enumerated, 
.and  the  views  of  the  Assembly  with  regard  to  them  ore  thus  summed 
up :  It  belongs  to  them  to  cause  the  ordinances  made  hy  superior  as¬ 
semblies  to  be  put  in  execution,  and  to  make  constitutions  for  the 
decent  order  of  the  particular  churches  which  they  govern,  provided 
they  after  not  rules  made  by  the  higher  assemblies.  This  is  evidently 
the  court  to  which  the  name  of  presbytery  was  afterwards  iipuropri- 
ated,and  from  which  the  Scottish  church  has  received  its  appellation. 

*  Synods  and  General  Assemblies  are  then  appointed,  and  their 
provinces  detiired.*  Vol.  1.  pp.  283—286.  ’ 

The  innovators  had  taken  great  pains  to  prepossess  the  nation 
in  tlieir  favour,  by  representing  the  polity  that  they  wUhed  to 
establish,  as  plainly  founded  on  Scripture,  and  inseparable  froiu 
the  purity  of  the  reformed  faith.  Though  they  were  severely  dlsv 
ap|>ointedthat  their  form  of  discipUno  had  not  received  the  supciion 
of  the  legislature,  they  resolved  to  proceed  against  ilie  prelatea. 
They  abolished  the  title  of  bishops,  and  required  the  archbishops 
of  Glasgow  and  8t.  Andrew’s  to  submit  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  The  archbishop  of  Glasgow  having,  with  becoming 
dignity,  resisted  this  usurpation,  Melvil,  with  others  of  his 
faction,  was  commissioned  to  urge  his  submission.  The  subse¬ 
quent  extract  shews  the  spirit  of  the  men. 

*  Melvil,  in  executimi  of  the  commisaion  which  had  been  given  to 
him,  incessantly  urged  the  prelate  to  submission,  threatening,  if  he 
did  not  comply,  to  inflict  tne  severest  censures  of  the  church.  In 
one  of  those  moments  of  weakness,  produced  by  the  operation  of  a 
mortal  disease,  the  archbishop  afRxed  his  signature.  The  recollection 
of  this  disturbed  the  serenity  of  his  mind,  but  tlie  representaiioos  of 
one  of  hit  clergy  at  lens^  soothed  his  anguish,  and  with  tranquillity 
he  met  dissolution.  The  ineratitude  of  Melvil  powtrftilly  affected 
him.  He  had  been  his  friend  and  his  patron ;  he  had  o^ced  him  in 
the  university  of  Glasfrow,  and  bestowed  on  him  many  uvours ;  but, 
althou^  Melvil  treated  him  in  private  with  the  utmost  reverence,  be 
in  public  reviled  him,  and  he  invaded  hb  retirement,  iqhen  a  feelhif 
mind  should  have  regarded  that  retirement  as  sacr^  ''There  is 
nothing  more  painful  in  the  investigation  of  the  history  of*  man,  thab 
to  trace  the  unhappy  influence  of  political  or  religious  contention  upois 
the  most  amiable  aispositions  of  the  heart;  but  the  exhibition  of 
influence  should  from  no  motives  of  respect  or  of  reverence  be  with¬ 
held,  for  it  tends  to  convey  the  most  udutary  moral  lessons,  and  u 
render  history,  what  it  should  always  be,  the  school  of  virtue.*  Yol-  I4 
pp.  295,4^. 
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So  direct  mn  invasion  of  the  civil  aiitliority,  nntnraAy  calicd 
for  tlic  inlerforence  of  Government,  and  a  letter,  in  (his  kin^N 
name,  was  addressed  to  the  next  Assembly,  re<^ueatin^  them  to 
direct  their  eflbrts  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity,  and  aban* 
d(»ti  the  discussion  of  points  of  discipline  till  the  meeting  of  par* 
lianieut.  Witli  this  request  no  disposition  was  shewn  to  comply, 
which  strongly  prejudiced  the  kio^  the  PresbyterianM. 

Thout^h  the  Parliament  declined  to  sanction  the  iVe^yterian 
disctpiiiie,  yet,  to  gratify  the  ministers,  all  the  acts  which  had  been 
passed  for  securing  the  liberty  of  the  church,  were  confirmed. 
This  was  far  from  satisfying  the  Presbyterians,  who,  coiihtftn'g 
hi  the  leal  of  tlie  people,  were  determined  to  carry  tbor 
measures.  An  act  was  passed  in  the  assembly  of  July,  15^0, 
declaring  the  episcopal  otBce  to  be  unlawful,  having  no  h^unda* 
tion  in  the  word  of  God ;  and  ordaining,  under  paiu  of  excu;p> 
inunication,  all  persons  who  held  the  otRco,  to  resign  it  unmodi* 
atcly,  ami  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  the  clerical  funotioH,  »till 
authorized  by  the  General  Assembly.  To  this  attack  on  their 
order  no  opposition  was  made  by  the  prelates ;  the  bishop  oi’ 
Dunblane  signifying  his  disposition  to  submit.  ConoeBsions 
were  Wiade  by  the  archbishops  of  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrew’s. 
The  king,  urged  by  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  who  was  anxious  to 
ingrattite  himself  with  the  minisUTs,  gave  a  degree  of  coun¬ 
tenance  to  the  innovations,  and  the  Presbyterian  polity  was  in¬ 
troduced.  The  views  of  the  Court,  however,  were  soon  altered, 
and  an  affair  occurred  which  embroiled  the  factions, 

'  The  tee  of  Glasgow  having  becotoe  vacant.  Lennox,  bent  upon 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  resolved  to  appropriate  the  revenues  of 
the  brshopric,  by  presenting  to  it  a  person,  wno,  for  a  small  annual 
allowance  would  convey  to  him  what  the  prelates  had  been  ac* 
customed  to  enjoy.  The  slightest  reflection  might  have  shewn  the 
hazard  of  the  attempt,  but,  regardless  of  consequences,  or  not  allow¬ 
ing  himself  to  dwell  upon  them,  he,  after  in  vain  soliciting  several  of 
the  ministers,  who  indignantly  rejected  the  humiliating  proposal,  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  Robert  Montgomery,  minister  at  Stirling,  to  accept  of 
the  appointment.  This  man  had  previously  distinguisned  Himself  l^ 
the  ardent  teal  with  which  he  had  defended  the  sentiments  of  Melvif, 
and  had  even  declared  that  those  of  the  clergy,  who,  from  the  desire 
of ‘proceeding  with  caution,  solicited  an  explanation  of  some  part  of 
the  act  declaring  that  the  office  of  bbhop  was  not  warranted  by  the 
word  of  God,  displayed  a  lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  the  church, 
which  would  justify  their  being  openly  censured.  Yet,  before  the 
expiration  of  a  few  months,  he  not  only  consented  to  be  invested 
with  the  mitre,  but  to  purchase  it  by  concessions,  from  whicli  an 
honourable  and  a  religious  mind  should  have  shrunk  with  horror. 
His  conduct  justly  called  forth  the  strongest  expressions  of  disappro- 
bation  from  those  with  wlrom  he  had  formerly  associated;  and  the 
General  Assembly  took  under  consideration  both  tlie  illegality'  of  the 
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office,  and  the  simony  of  which  Montgomery  had  been  guilty.  When,  j 
however,  they  were  proceeding  to  deliberate,  they  received  an  inti* 
mation  from 'the  King,  that,  mthough  lie  did  not  object  to  their  thus 
investigating  the  life  and  doctrine  ot  Montgouicrv.  he  required  them 
to  delay  proceeding  against  him  os  a  bishop,  till  a  conference  ujmn 
the  C4>ntinunncc  of  the  episcopal  order  should  have  taken  place.  The 
Assembly,  unwilling  to  irritate  the  King,  appointed  some  of  the 
membert  to  meet  with  commissioners  from  his  Majesty,  and  Melvil 
exhibited  various  charges,  some  of  them  of  a  most  singular  nature, 
and  others  displaying  liberal  views  of  church  government,  as  a  ground 
of  proceeding  in  an  ecclesiastical  manner  against  the  obnoxious 
bishop.  These  charges  were  at  length  referred  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Stirling,  Montgomery  being  in  tlie  meantime  enjoined  to  continue  iu 
his  ministry,  and  to  take  no  steps  with  respect  to  his  appointment. 
By  the  Presbytery,  whose  jurisdiction  he  declined,  he  was  suspended 
from  the  exercise  of  his  pastoral  functions,  but  urged  by  the  Duke, 
and  trusting  to  the  active  interference  of  the  Sovereign,  he  paid  to 
this  no  attention.  More  decisive  steps  were  now*  taken  by  tne  mi¬ 
nisters,  who  considered  that  the  existence  of  the  Presbyterian  polity 
was  implicated  with  this  contest.  Montgomery  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Synod  of  Lothian,  to  hear  the  sentence  which  had 
been  pronounced  against  him ;  and  when  the  King  prohibited  thi 
Synod  from  interfering,  and  summoned  the  members  to  the  council, 
tliey  solemnly  protesteil,  that  although  they  had  appeared,  to  testify 
their  obedience  to  his  Majesty,  they  did  not  acknowledge  him  or  his 
council,  as  judges  in  a  matter  purely  ecclesiastical.  They  boldly  de¬ 
clared  that  they  would  excommunicate  Montgomery;  and  when 
James  said  that  he  would  not  pennit  them,  they  replieu,  in  language 
which,  thus  used,  might  have  reminded  them  of  the  arrogance  of 
papal  dominion, — we  must  obey  God  rather  than  man, — one  of  them 
praying,  in  the  royal  presence,  that  the  King  might  be  delivered 
from  the  evil  conqiany  by  which  he  was  surrounded.’  Vol.  I. 
pp.  iJ34-“33G. 

In  defiance  of  the  king's  mandate,  the  Assembly  excommuni¬ 
cated  Montgomery,  who  was  induced  by  the  ecclesiastical  cen¬ 
sures,  to  make  submission,  and  promised  that,  without  permissiou 
from  the  .Xssemhly,  he  would  not  accept  of  any  ofTice.  From 
this  resolution  he  sodii  departi^,  and  having  gone  to  Glasgow 
to  be  installed  into  the  archiepiscopal  see,  he  was  cited  before 
the  Presbytery,  to  answer  for  his  coiuluct.  The  Prt^sbytert 
being  eiijoinetl  hy  royal  authority  not  to  interfere,  the  moderator 
nteedared  his  resolntiuii  to  proceed  against  Montgomery,  and  was 
by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  forcibly  committetl  to  prison. 
While  this  event  intlaintMl  the  public  mind  and  exasperated  the 
factions,  Balcanquell,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  in¬ 
dulging  in  the  coarse  style  of  invective  with  which  it  was  usual 
to  treat  public  aflairs  in  the  pulpit,  held  up  licnnox,  the  king’s  fa¬ 
vourite,  to  popular  oilium,  as  an  enemy  of  the  Protestant  faitln 
When  the  kins:  requested  the  assembly  to  censure  Balcanqueirti 
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intemperate  discourse,  after  examination  they  declared  that  (he 
minister  had  delivered  gooil  and  solid  doctrine.  Dury,  who 
liad  been  ffuilty  of  slill  greater  excess,  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
city  and  abstain  from  preaching;  but  appealing  to  the  Assembly, 
they  justified  his  doctrine,  authorized  him  to  preach  wherever  he 
might  he  placed,  and  advised  him  not  to  leave  the  city  till  the 
magistrates  interposed.  Dury,  however,  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  congregation.  The  ministers  were  far  from  being  intimidated. 
Melvil,  with  several  of  the  most  venerable  reformers,  was  cofn- 
missione<l  to  present  to  the  king  the  grievances  of  the  church,  and 
humbly  to  implore  redress.  When  the  commissioners  had 
gained  access  to  the  king,  the  earl  of  Arran  having  vehemently 
asked  who  would  dare  sign  thes<‘  treasonable  articles,  Melvil  in¬ 
trepidly  replied,  We  dure;  and  having  ulfixed  his  own  name, 
was  followed  by  his  associates. 

The  dangers  to  which  their  contest  with  the  Court  exposed  the 
ministers,  were  averted  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles,  who, 
mortified  by  being  excluded  by  favourites  from  olfici's  which 
their  birth  entitled  them  to  fill,  seize<l  the  |)ersoii  of  James, 
and  compelled  him  to  remove  Lennox  and  Arran  from  his 
presence.  To  reconcile  the  nation  to  this  act  of  violence,  tlie 
lords,  while  they  professed  to  be  actuated  by  a  pure  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  their  country,  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  obtain 
the  countenance  of  the  church.  They  recalled  Dury,  paid  the 
utmost  attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  General  Assembly,  aflbrded 
ihe  ministers  every  facility  for  exercising  their  discipline,  and 
declared  that  the  best  security  against  the  return  of  Popery,  was 
the  success  of  the  Presbyterian  schemes.  The  ministers,  on  the 
other  hand,  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  lords,  and  improved 
this  season  of  freedom,  to  establish  new  presbyteries,  and  by  dif¬ 
ferent  means  to  give  stability  to  their  ecclesiastical  constitution. 

The  pros|)erity  of  the  ministers,  however,  was  very  transient. 
The  king  soon  extricated  himself  from  ihe  hands  of  the  lords, 
and  restored  Arran  to  his  confidence.  The  nobles  being  de¬ 
clared  rebels,  were  obliginl  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The  worthless 
Arran  abused  the  authority  that  he  had  recovereil,  to  gratify  his 
avarice  and  revenge,  llis  tyranny,  which  pressed  on  all  classes 
t)f  the  community,  was  particularly  directeil  against  the  church. 
Dury,  accuscil  of  vindicating  the  persons  who  had  seized  the 
king,  was  ordered  to  leave  Edinburgh.  Melvil  was  summoned 
before  the  council,  and  though  he  shewed  that  the  charge 
brought  against  him  was  groundless,  he  was  next  day  required 
to  submit  himself  and  his  doctrine  to  the  king  and  council.  He 
refused  to  comply,  and  was  ordered  to  be  confined  in  the  castle 
of  Blackness.  Before  the  sentence  was  executed,  he  took  refuge 
in  Berwick ;  the  ministers  complaining  from  their  pulpits  that 
the  king  had  extinguished  the  light  ot  learning  in  the  country. 
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aivd  couipcUttl  tlie  ahlegt  tiWocate  of  rcliixiou  to  flee  tor  ULs  life, 
Jaiuea,  boalile  to  the  }M>pu1ar  ^eniua  of  Prcshyterianisni,  waa  re> 
aoKcdy  by  the  aid  of  P.irliaiueiit,  to  deprive  the  ministers  of  that 
freedom  of  discourse  in  which  they  iiidult^ed.  The  ministers^ 
having  ac(|uired  the  information  that  measures  inimical  to  tlieir 

Swrere  to  he  proposed  to  the  estates^  deputed  DaTul 
say  to  express  their  fears  to  the  king ;  hut  as  the  deputy 
entered  the  palace^  he  was  seized  and  Uirowii  into  the  prison  of 
Blackness.  Others  who  attempted  to  appro jch  Pailiament, 
were  denied  access.  Acts  having  b4>eii  tVuined,  which  entirely 
subverted  the  polity  of  the  church,  as  it  was  apprehended  that 
ministers  would  on  the  next  Sunday  express  their  mind,  the  ma- 
{:fiatrates  of  Edinburgh  were  ordered  to  silence  any  preacher  who 
should  disapprove  the  obnoxious  acts. 

*  To  this  odious  office  they  felt  much  aversion,  and,  under  a  coiv* 
i^iilutional  pretext,  they  delayed  performing  it  till  the  acts  had  been, 
in  the  usual  form,  proclaimed.  Tlie  minit^iers.  thus  secured  against 
interruption,  dw  elt  upon  the  danger  of  the  church ;  and  Robert  Pont, 
Hth  Bdquancal,  attended  when  the  proclamation  of  the  statutes  took 
place,  and,  observing  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Scotland* 
they  fortnally,  in  name  of  the  church,  protested  against  them.  Pont 
was  for  tkh  offience  deprived  of  his  situation  as  a  senator  of  the  col¬ 
lage  of  juatice,  while  Balouancal  and  his  colleague  Lawson,  dread¬ 
ing  the  utmost  severity  or  punishment,  with  which  indeed  they  had 
Kom  threatened  by  Arran,  lefl  tlieir  charge  and  fled  to  Berwick.* 
Vol.  1.  pp*  S8tt,  3^. 

Tlie  flight  of  many  of  the  most  respectable  minrsters,  and  the 
severities  exeri  ised  against  those  that  remained,  spread  a  gldotn 
over  the  roniilry,  and  excited  a  general  indignation  among  the 
peopleagainsi  the  procee^lings  of  the  Court  Arran  was  execrated, 
and  the  king  was  sns|>ected  of  favouring  Po|>ery.  A  plan  was 
formed  in  concert  with  the  EngKsli  qween,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  lianisliefl  lords  were  restori'd  to  their  country.  Arran 
was  stripfied  of  liis  power  and  honours,  and  persons  of  rank 
and  respectability  were  cntriiste<l  with  the  administration  of 
aflbirs. 

From  this  revolution  the  Presbyterians  did  not  reap  the  ad- 
ranlaarcs  they  exfiected.  The  exiled  ministers  indeed  were  re- 
ralle<i ;  hut  though  the  nobles  had  made  such  professions  of  zeal 
for  the  ffivilegi^s  of  the  church,  having  attained  their  own 
oKyeels,  they  yiehled  to  the  incHoatioii  of  the  king,  bent  on 
abiiidging  the  |K)wer  and  liberty  of  the  ministers.  They  found 
it  expedient,  in  a  General  Assembly^  which,  after  nearly  two 
veers'  intemiplion,  was  held  May,  1596,  to  consent  to  the  con- 
tinuaece  of  tlie  name  and  office  of  bishop,  the  power  of  the 
office  being  niiicli  circumscribed.  In  thus  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  the  king,  the  clergy  were  iDflufocei!  more  by  what 
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licy  hdd  soflfered  than  by  any  chanty  of  Uieir  HentimcDta.  They 
beheld  with  avemoii  iba  episcopal  order,  and  their  aeal  for  Uie 
rHtablisUnieiit  of  Presbytery  was  unabated.  EtenU  favoureii 
their  perHeveniiff  eftbrta.  While  Philip  of  Spain  (wepared  what 
was  called  die  intrincible  armada  for  the  invasion  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  mMit  a  number  of  Jesuits  and  priests  to  spread  disin¬ 
fection  in  the  sister  kingdom.  In  counteracting  the  efforts  of 
these  emissaries,  who  succeeded  in  excitinc^  rclH^llion,  the  mi* 
nisters  (liscovered  a  most  anient  teal.  Their  exertions  contri* 
huted  (greatly  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  Popish  faction,  as 
well  as  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  kin|i^dom,  during  the 
romantic  voya;;e  of  the  king  to  bring  home  his  royal  consort,  a 
princess  of  Denmark.  By  the  activity  of  the  minist4*rs  in  sup¬ 
porting  government,  James  was  so  much  mollideil,  that  in  answer 
to  a  prayer  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  coidirmatiop  of 
the  liberties  of  the  church,  he  was  pleasetl  to  conclude  a  speech, 
tending  to  conciliate  the  members,  in  the  following  singular 
terms. 

*  **  I  praise  God  that  I  was  born  in  such  a  time  as  in  the  time  of 
the  light  of  the  Gospel, — to  such  a  place  as  to  be  King  of  such  a  kirk, 
the  sincerost  kirk  of  the  world.  The  kirk  of  Geneva  aecp  Patch  and 
Yule«  What  have  they  for  them?  They  have  no  institutiou.  At  for 
our  neighbour  kirk  in  England,  their  service  it  an  evil  said  mast  in 
English. — they^want  nothing  of  the  mass  but  the  liflingt.  1  charge 
you,  my  good  people,  ministers,  doctors,  elders,  nobles,  gentlemen, 
and  barons,  to  stand  to  your  purity,  and  to  exhort  the  people  to  do 
the  same;  and  1,  forsooUi,  so  loag  as  1  brook  my  life  and  crown, 
shall  maintain  the  same  against  all  i^odly.*’  *  Vol.  !•  p«  456. 

This  «|>eech  was  lieard  with  extreme  delight.  The  ministers; 
in  high  exjiectation  of  success,  embraced  every  opportunity  of 
urging  the  king  to  establish  their  discipline  by  legislative  autho¬ 
rity.  'riinugh  it  is  not  probable  that  James  was  reconciled  to  the 
Preshy tcriaii  polity,  the  dangers  to  which  he  perceived  longer 
opposition  to  the  petitions  of  the  clergy  might  ex|>ose  his  govern- 
nieiit,  induced  him  to  allow  an  act  of  parliament  to  pass,  June  5, 
1592,  which  not  only  abrogated  all  laws  hostile  to  the  Presby¬ 
terians,  blit  ratified,  in  the  roost  ample  manner,  their  form  of 
^ecclesiastical  government  by  general  assemblies,  synods,  presby¬ 
teries,  and  sessions.  It  inay  be  pro|)er  to  subjoin  the  reflections 
in  which  Dr.  Cook  indulges  on  this  occasion,  both  because  tliey 
«ecra  just,  and  afford  an  example  of  his  manner. 

*  Amidst  all  the  intemperate  zeal  which  occasionally  marked  the 
ronduct  of  Melvil,  and  of  the  other  active  supporters  of  the  discipline 
of  Geneva,  they  displayed  consummate  talent,  and  admirable  dex* 
ierity,  in  influencing  the  minds  of  iqen,  and  in  taking  advantage  of 
whatever  woe  calcolated  to  promote  the  objects  which  they  were  ao- 
iicitous  to  accomplish.  *  Opposed  by  the  executive  power,  which  wt 
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one  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  might  probably  have  per 
manently  e<tublishea  a  modified  system  of  episcopacy,  they  prepared  ?■ 
for  the  contest  which  awaited  them,  by  ingratiating  themselves  with  V 
the  people,  by  professing  what  they  really  felt, ^f or  it  was  the  natural  | 
elTect  of  their  principles, — the  warmest  zeal  for  political  freedom,  and  | 
by  unwearied  efforts  to  impress  upon  those  who  listened  to  them  the  in- 
6nitc  importance,  and  the  awful  truths  of  religion.  Still  recollecting 
with  horror  the  persecution  of  the  Popish  church,  they  shrunk  from 
whatever  seemcti  in  the  most  distant  manner  allied  to  it ;  they  pre¬ 
served  or  disseminated  the  dread  of  Popery,  with  an  effect  which  the 
former  feelings  of  the  community  alone  could  have  enabled  them  to 
produce;  and  being  actually  called  to  oppose  the  intrigues  of  men, 
who  would  have  imposed  on  the  kingdom  the  yoke  of  spiritual 
bondage,  they  procured  full  credit  for  their  repeated  and  fervent  as¬ 
sertions,  that,  unless  the  presbyterian  discipline  was  sanctioned,  the 
purity  of  the  Protestant  faith  could  not  be  preserved.  The  violence 
which  they  sometimes  displayed  was  the  natural  consequence  of  op¬ 
position  upon  minds  deeply  impressed  with  the  sacred  n«Uure  of  the 
cause  for  which  they  were  struggling,  and  actuated  by  the  zeal  which 
their  peculiar  circumstances  were  powerfully  calculated  to  excite; 
but  far  from  striking  at  the  foundations  of  the  throne,  they  rallied 
round  it  w  hen  they  could  conscientiously  do  so,  and  they  occasionally 
extorted  the  gratitude  of  the  monarch  for  the  support  which,  in 
seasons  of  difficulty,  he  derived  from  their  exertions. 

•  The  parliamentary,  sanction ^now  given  to  the  Book  of  Discipline 
was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  to  the  ministers.  It  placed 
them  in  the  situation  which  they  had  long  been  desirous  to  occupy; 
it  gave  them  reason  to  hope,  that,  secured  against  opposition,  they 
might  now  devote  themselves  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  ;  and  it  afforded  to  the  King  an  opportunity  of  gaining  their  con- 
ddence,  and,  through  tliis,  tl^  best  wishes,  and  the  steady  loyalty  of 
his  people.  IJad  he  followed  this  gracious  act,  os  he  was  prudently 
advised  to  do,  by  such  a  provision  to  the  clergy  as  would  have  ex¬ 
empted  them  from  the  hardships  of  poverty ;  had  he  l>een  careful  to 
evince  to  them  that  he  wiui  sincerely  attached  to  the  I’rotestant  re¬ 
ligion,  and  that,  whilst  they  laboured  to  defend  ft,  they  might  depend 
upon  his  countenance,  he  would  have  identified  their  duty  and  their 
interest  with  the  just  exercise  of  his  prerogative  ;  he  would  have  per- 
ceiveil  that  nnigh  and  severe  censure,  by  which  the  ministers  in  their 
pulpits  shocked  his  feelings  and  irritated  his  passions,  daily  softening; 
lie  w'ould  soon  have  heard  inculcated  manly  and  rational  sentiments 
respecting  what  was  due  to  the  person  and  the  office  of  the  sovereign  ; 
and  he  might  have  anticipated,  by  nearly  a  century,  that  state  of  the 
presbyterian  church  which  has  existed  since  the  revolution,  a  state  no 
less  favourable  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  King,  than  to  the 
liberties  of  the  subject. 

*  A  deviation  from  this  policy,  he  might  have  discerned,  would, 
from  the  circumstances  which  had  attended  the  triumph  of  the  pres- 
byterians,  be  followed  by  opposition  much  more  formidable  than  that 
which  hr  had  yet  experienced.  He  had,  in  a  solemn  address  to 
heaven,  in  presence  ot  the  clergy,  and  of  the  most  earnest  of  their 
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adherents,  professed  his  vencratiou  for  the  church,  as  modelled 
these  reformers,  and  consequently  every  action  inconsistent  with  this 
appeal  to  the  Almighty  must  have  sunk  him  in  the  estimation  of  men 
aohorring  the  looseness  of  impiety,  and  must  have  led  thetn  to  regard 
him  as  a  prince  destitute  of  honour,  whose  promises  or  concessions, 
dictated  by  necessity,  iniglit  the  next  moment  be  revoked  or  for¬ 
gotten.  And  it  was  apparent  that  presbytery  hud  been  interwoven 
witli  the  religious  principles  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Hence 
an  attempt  to  subvert  it  could  not  tail  to  excite  popular  indignation, 
which  no  virtue  in  the  members  of  a  new'  establishment,  or  no  ex¬ 
cellence  in  that  cstablUhment  itself,  would  be  sufficient  to  remove* 
but  which,  cherished  by  those  who  were  revered  as  the  defenders  of 
truth,  might  be  cxjiected  to  produce  the  most  deplorable  convulsions,’ 
Vol.  I.  pp.  467 — 471. 

Though  llio  Presbyterians,  after  a  struggle  of  sixleoii  years, 
had  procured  the  sanction  of  the  states  to  their  religious  )H>lity, 
thl'ir  iic(|uisitions  were  far  from  secure.  'I'lie  Presbyterian  dis¬ 
cipline,  as  it  strongly  encouraged  the  spirit  of  freedom,  appeared 
to  the  king  to  be  incompatible  witli  the  prerogatives  of  royally, 
and  the  uiicerenionioiis  manner  in  which  the  clergy  contradicted 
his  opinions  and  censured  his  coiuluct,  by  mortifying  his  vanity  as 
a  prince  and  a  divine,  provoked  his  hatred.  The  ministers  sus¬ 
pected  that  though  he  hatl  acceiled  to  their  wishes,  he  would 
embrace  opportunities  to  abridge  their  privileges  and  introduce 
a  mode  of  ecclesiastical  government  mure  agreeabh*  to  his  mind. 
It  soon  appeared  that  their  suspicions  were  well  founded.  By 
his  commissioner,  who  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  the 
act  ratifying  the  IVesbyteriuii  discipline,  the  king,  while  he  cx- 
presse<l  his  resolution  to  observe  the  clause  that  authorized  him 
lo  convene  general  assemblies,  made  several  proposals  for  re 
straining  the  liberty  of  the  ministers  in  their  piihlic  discourses. 
The  Assemidy  agreed  to  abide  by  tlie  clause  of  the  act  lespecl- 
iiig  the  calling  of  th.\t  judicatory,  and  ordained  that  no  minister 
should  utter  any  irix'vcrent  speeches  against  his  majesty,  and 
council,  or  their  proceedings,  or  public  udiuonitions,  except  on 
sudicituit  ami  necessary  grounds.  In  thus  retaining  the  lilieriy 
essential  to  preserve  them  from  tyranny  and  oppression,  they 
did  not  satisfy  James,  who  wished  to  bo  absolute.  To  this 
ground  of  op))osi(iou  bet  ween  the  king  and  the  clergy,  the  state 
of  the  country  added  others. 

Through  the  feebleness  of  the  king’s  government,  crimes  of  a 
most  atrocious  nature  were  committed,  and  multiplied  rapidly. 
The  laws  were  eontemued  and  llie  royal  authority  was  set  at  dc- 
hanee.  A  plot  was  formed  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Spanish 
monarch,  for  the  subversion  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  several 
Catholic  nobles  concurred  in  the  scheme.  This  design  was  how¬ 
ever  detected  by  the  vigilance  of  a  clergyman,  and  the  ministers 
diseovercil  a  most  laudable  zeal  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
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uieut  iiiul  the  prosecution  oi  the  trmitors.  Bui  the  kinj;,  who 
on  the  hnit  iilarui,  shewed  i»yiu|Uoius  of  vigour,  treated  the  of 
feudem  with  so  euipable  a  leiuty,  that  they  beciiine  luoie  bold  in 
the  ooniniishioii  of  crimes,  and  thus  he  drew  u;*on  himself  the 
hatred  of  ihe  people. 

♦  The  mintsters,  whose  zea!  against  popery  conspired  with  other 
causes  in  deciding  tlicir  sentiments  ana  conduct,  did  not  hesitate  to 
avow  and  inculcate  that  there  was  in  the  king  himself  and  those  who 
surrounded  him,  some  desire  to  pardon  men  whom  every  considera 
tion  should  have  led  them  to  punisli.  The  synod  of  Fife,  which  hap 
nened  to  assemble  when  these  representations  were  exerting  their 
full  effect,  deliberated'  upon  the  state  of  the  kingdom ;  and  after  de¬ 
claring  that  the  king  was  slow  in  repressing  popery  and  planting  the 
true  religion ;  after  resolving  to  tell  nim  plainly  what  all  his  true  sub¬ 
jects  thought  concerning  his  favouring  and  countenancing  papistical 
traitors,  and  to  intimate  that  they  would  sacrifice  their  lives  rather 
than  suffer  the  country  to  be  polluted  by  idolatry,  and  overrun  Ity 
blood-thiraty  adherents  of  popery ;  they  solemnly  excommunicated 
the  earls  of  Huntiy,  Angus,  and  Crrol,  the  laird  of  Achindown,  Sir 
James  Chisholm,  and  ail  who  supported  them,  and  corresponded  writh 
the  neighbouring  provinces  that  the  sentence  might  be  as  extensively 
as  possible  published  through  the  nation.  The  cordiality  with  which 
the  resolutions  of  the  synod  were  every  where  approved,  convinced 
James,  that  if  the  sentence  were  published,  the  people  would  be  irri¬ 
tated  against  the  lords  to  whom  it  related,  and  obstacles  would  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  that  weak  and  timid  policy  which  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  follow.  To  prevent  what  be  dreaded,  he  urged  Robert 
Bruce  who  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  ministers,  to 
suspend  the  publication,  pointing  out  the  irregularity  of  the  sentence, 
ana  the  evils  which  might  result,  if  such  interference  on  the  part  of 
ecclesiasiicul  assetiibiies  were  not  repressed.  .Although  Bruce  had 
every  disposition  to  preserve  harmony,  and  had  deservedly,  by  his 
prudence  ingratiated  himself  with  the  king,  he  did  not  dissemble  his 
sentiments.  He  refused  to  do  what  was  asked  of  him,  and  the  con¬ 
versation  terminated  by  an  insinuation  from  the  monarch  against  tlic 
discipline  and  polity  under  which  such  measures  were  sanctioned.’— 
Voi.  11.  p.  las. 

The  kint;  having,  in  compliance  with  an  huinblo  petition  from 
the  Popish  lorda,  appointed  a  day  for  their  trial,  a  convention  of 
eccIcsiaMics  and  nobles,  held  at  Kdinburgh,  addressed  his  ma-> 
jeaty,  lamenting  that  the  nobles  had  been  allowed  to  come  into 
his  presence,  and  requesting  that  the  trial  miglit  lie  delayed  till 
(heir  accusera  could  conveniently  appear.  Though  (he  king, 
who  was  irritated  by  this  application,  refused  to  acknowledge  a 
convention  assembled  without  liis  permission,  he  judged  it  ex-, 
pedient  to  defer  the  day  of  trial.  As  the  lortls,  meanwhile,  of¬ 
fered  to  satisfy  the  church  and  the  king,  an  act  was  passed  in  coo- 
lormiiy  with  Uie  wishes  of  the  prince,  called  the  Act  of  Abolition, 
which,  (hoiigl)  deigned  to  he  extremely  favourable  to  the  lords, 
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lh€>  rcjecie<l«  ifvhile,  on  the  oilier  lund,  U  excited  tlie  diepWasuTB 
oi  ilie  clMircli.  By  on  set  of  porliooieiii,  the  ioriU  were  (Molovoil 
traitors;  hut  Koviiif  reeeivoii  a  oinoll  sapply  of  iDOoey  from 
Spain,  they  took  srnm  oi^iiihI  the  tcovcrumeiit.  ProToked  by  tbhi 
bold  step,  the  kin^  took  the  field  asciiinst  them,  which  compolM 
them  to  disperse.  Th«7  implored  |>eriiiission  to  withdraw  fVom 
the  kint?doto,  and  James,  at  well  from  the  easiness  of  his  nature 
as  from  a  s(*hrrae  which  he  had  formed,  but  which  he  was  uot  at 
all  qualified  to  execute,  of  keeping  the  clergy  in  check  by  ineana 
of  the  Popish  faction,  grantetl  their  request.  Though  the  mi- 
nisfers  w<Te  pleased  that  the  lords  were  banished,  and  antici¬ 
pated  {\w  exercise  of  their  ecclesiastical  |K)lity  in  all  its  vigour, 
the  vucIIUting  policy  of  James  soon  embroiled  then  with  tin 
court.  The  nation  was  alarmed  by  the  re|H>rt  ol*  an  invaskm 
t'rom  ^p.kiii,  and  the  king  sliaring  in  the  common  fear,  issued  n 
ninnifeiao,  exhorting  his  subjects  to  prepare  for  vigorous  re- 
sistanCi*  WImmi  the  assembly  met  in  March,  1596^  considering 
that  the  terms  granted  to  the  Popish  lords  were  inconsistent  with 
wi^e  jkolicT,  among  other  remedies  for  the  present  exigencies, 
they  }>ro|)osed  to  appropriate  the  estates  of  the  exiled  nt^lea  to 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Nothing  could  have  been  moio  in- 
cimsisteut  than  tliis  |>ropositioii,  with  the  deceitful  and  dan¬ 
gerous  politics  of  the  king,  who,  it  was  known  to  the  minisleiii, 

had  cleterinine<l  to  restore  the  baiiisbeil  lords. 

V 

*  Believing  that  they  could  not  expect  the  co-operation  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  Popish  faction,  which  thej 
judged  essential  Doth  to  civil  and  religious  freedom,  they  resolved  to 
trust  to  their  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  Afraid  that  the 
ardent  zeal  which  they  had  once  excited  might  become  weak,  they 
<  onceived  it  necessary  to  give  it  a  new  impulse,  by  renewing  tKe 
covenant,  and  by  enjoining  the  clergy  throughout  the  kingdom  lo  do 
so  likewise  :  whilst,  by  the  most  solemn  professions  of  anxiety  to  re¬ 
form  all  classes  of  men,  and  to  promote  their  spiritual  edification, 
they  deeply  impressed  upon  those  by  whom  they  were  revered,  that 
if  the  most  decisive  conduct  was  not  followed,  all  which  bad  been 
hitherto  done  to  produce  and  to  aecure  the  Keforination  would  prove 
totally  unavailing.  Having  afipoiDted  commissioners  to  enumerate 
the  corruptions  of  the  ministry,  and  to  suggest  in  what  m  inner  tliese 
might  be  removed,  a  report  upon  this  subiect  was  presented,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  it  was  required  that  all  faithful  pastors  should  se¬ 
riously  examine  into  the  motives  by  which  they  had  been  Influenced, 
in  entering  upon  the  sacred  office  should  carefully  ascertain  the 
state  of  those  who  wished  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  $  and  should, 
with  the  sessions  over  which  they  presided,  exercise  ecclesiastical  dia- 
cipHnei  not  only  in  cases  of  enormous  wickedness,  but  even  wktrt 
slight  deviations  from  the  strictness  of  Christian  duty  Imd  been  dis¬ 
covered.  *'ln  their  own  deportment,  they  weru  t#  avoid  every  ap¬ 
proach  to  levity  of  trehaviour,  u>  gaiety  of  apparel,  or  to  those  prac- 
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ticet,  which,  howcrer  common  in  private  life,  did  not  correspond  with 
the  gravity  of  a  pastor  ;  and  such  of  them  as  should  be  guilty  of  pro¬ 
faning  the  Sabbath,  of  intemperance,  or  of  prophanencss  of  discourse, 
were  to  be  immediately  deposed.  They  were  cautioned  against  en¬ 
gaging  in  secular  employments,  'which  might  distract  their  attention 
from  the  important  duties  which  they  had  to  perform  ;  they  were  re 
quired,  under  paiu  of  censure,  to  reside  in  their  parishes,  and  to  em 
brace  every  opportunity,  eveu  in  company,  of  promoting,  bv  their 
conversation,  the  sacred  cause  of  religion,  and  the  edification  of  those 
who  looked  to  them  for  instruction.  After  they  had^thus  pointed 
out  what  were  their  errors,  and, what  should  be  the  conduct  of  the 
pastors,  they  assembled,  as  they  had  agreed,  to  renew  the  covenant, 
by  which  they  pledged  themselves  never  to  forsake  what  they  had 
sworn  to  defend.  Having  met  in  one  of  the  churches,  they  were  ex¬ 
horted  to  have  recourse  to  private  meditation  and  prayer;  they 
humbled  themselves  in  the  sight  of  God — they  became  deeply  agi¬ 
tated — they  then  listened  to  a  sermon  adapted  to  the  occasion  of 
their  meeting ;  and  before  they  dismissed,  holding  up  their  hands, 
and  calling  on  the  name  of  God,  they  bound  themselves,  as  he  should 
t'uable  them  to  w  alk  in  the  profession  of  the  truth.*  p.  .52^54,  Vol.  II. 

As  James  felt  an  inordinate  desire  to  restore  the  Popish  lords, 
he  endeavoured,  by  the  means  of  Robert  Bruce,  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  clergy  ;  and  as  Bruce  told  him  he  would  oppose 
the  measure,  lie  summoned  a  convention  to  consider  bow  he 
should  treat  his  rebellious  subjects.  To  this  convention  a  peli 
tion  was  presented  hy  lluntly,  who,  with  his  associates,  had  se 
cretly  returned,  praying  to  be  ullowed  to  live  quietly  in  any 
place,  and  offering  stHrurity  for  his  conduct.  After  Melvil,  who 
had  ubtrudctl  himself  upon  the  convention,  had  denounced,  as 
traitors  to  Christ,  his  church,  and  ilie  country,  all  who  should 
approve  of  admitting  the  lortls  to  favour,  lie  was  ordered  to  with¬ 
draw,  and  the  king’s  pro|>osal  of  granting  pardon  to  the  nobles 
was  adopted.  This  resolution,  so  conti'ary  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  nation,  produced  a  strong  hTmeiit  among  tlie  ministers,  and, 
as  they  were  not  remarkable  for  policy  of  conduct,  pushed  them 
into  excesses  very  <letrimental  to  their  cause.  Commissioners  of 
the  preeiMliiig  assembly,  having  in  vain  remonstrated  with  the 
king,  drew  together  ministers  from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom. 
This  meeting  issikmI  a  circular,  exciting  the  people  to  resistance, 
and  appointed  a  committee,  eallcHl  the  Council  for  the  Church, 
to  watch  over  WMdesiastical  affairs.  The  king,  though  irritated 
hy  these  proceedings,  was  led,  by  tlie  timidity  of  his  nature,  to 
attempt  an  ac'comiiiodation,  and  he  proposed  to  the  committee, 
whether,  if  the  lords  satisfied  the  church,  he  might  grant  tlicm 
HidulgiMiee.  lie  was  told  that  the  nobles  ought  to  be  banished 
before  any  attention  could  l>e  paid  to  their  ofiers,  and  that,  as 
they  had  been  condemned  hy  the  law  of  God,  and  the  sentence 
of  parliament,  it  would  be  contrary  to  Scripture  to  pardon  them. 
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Tills  being  reported  to  tlie  kiug»  bigUly  exciteil  bis  tiisplrasure^ 
and  wbicb  tbe  case  of  Black  tended  alill  furtber  to  increase* 
This  nun  baving,  in  a  sermon,  acaiidalously  abuse<l  the  king, 
queen,  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  session,  and  called  the  Kng« 
linh  queen  an  Atlieist,  was  summoned  before  the  privy  council. 
Ills  brethren  advised  him  to  decline  the  king's  jurisdiction.  A  dwl 
w.is  framed  for  this  purpose  ;  and  having  been  sent  to  the  differ- 
«'nt  presbyteries  to  be  subscribed,  it  was  sigiuul  by  four  hundred 
persons.  As  the  king  was  determined  to  maintain  his  authority, 
and  th^  ministers  were  not  less  resolved  to  support  ^thcir  |)retcu«< 
sions,  tiic  contest  approached  towards  a  crisis. 

'  The  king  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  the  most  active  minta* 
ters  to  leave  the  city,  and  prohibiting  such  conventions  as  that  which 
had  for  some  time  time  been  held,  'fhe  clergy  were  not  shaken  in 
their  purpose  by  this  exertion  of  the  sovereign  power  ;  they  resolved 
to  obey  tiod  rather  than  man  ;  and  Uicy  enjoined,  that  from  the  pul¬ 
pit  their  privileges  should,  upon  the  drat  opportunity,  be  in  -  the  most 
conddent  strain,  and  in  the  full  extent  asserted,  hew  resolutions  as 
to  tlic  mode  of  defending  Black,  were  taken  :  and  another  decli« 
nature  was,  upon  his  again  being  summoned  before  the  council,  com^ 
posed  and  circulated.  p.71.  Vol.  II.*  Various  attempts  were  made 
by  the  king  to  accommodate  the  differences  ;  but  Black,  supported  by 
his  brethren,  remained  inflexible,  and  was  found  ^ilty.  Matters 
were  now  tost  hastening  to  tumult  and  disorder ;  ana  interested  men, 
who  had  little  concern  about  the  issue  of  the  differences  between  the 
king  and  tlic  church,  but  who  were  eager,  for  tlieir  own  purposes,  to 
pr9mote  coiifusion«  put  the  match  to  the  train,  which  had  been  laid. 
0\i  tbe  morning  oi'  the  17th  of  December,  (1596)  a^day  memorable 
in  the  history  of  tliOi church  of  Scotland,  insinuatioDa  or  assertions 
were  circulated,  tliat  lluntly  had  been  privately  at  court,  and  had 
prevailed  upoii^  the  king  to  issue  an  order,  which  had  just  been  inti* 
niaied,  that  twenty-tbar  of  the  citizens,  best  affected  to  tlic  ministers, 
sholtld  leave  Bdinhorgh  \  the  clergy  were  alarmed  by  assurances, 
that,  if  they  did  not  now  ^remain  firm,  Popery  would  be  introduced  ; 
whilst  the  same  fonienters  of  discord  represented  to  the  king,  and  the 
( ^etavians,  that  the  houses  of  the  ministers  were  guarded,  and  that 
it  was  requisite  to  take  every  precaution  for  saving  themselves  from 
the  fury  of  the  populace,  in  this  agitated  state  of  men’s  minds, 
divine  worship  commenced,  and  Balquancal,  the  officiating  minis¬ 
ter,  who  believed  the  reports  tliat  had  been  carefully  sent  to  him, 
warned  his  audience  of  their  danger, — complained  of  the  treacherous 
forms  of  the  court,  accused  some  of  tlie  leading  men  in  the  kingdom 
.u  having  occasioned  the  present  deplorable  state  of  the  church,  and 
recalling  to  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  him,  how  the  noblemen 
and  barons  had  struggled  for  the  Keformation,  he  exhoned  the  lords 
and  gentlemen,  who  were  present,  to  meet  in  ' one  of  the  churches, 
aftertervlce,  ami  to  assist  the  ministry  with  their  advice.  The  meet¬ 
ing  immediately  took  place,  and  Bruce,  having  r^epatiated  upon  the 
late  interesting  events,  desired  those  who  had  assembled,  to  nold  up 
tUeir  hands,  and  swear  that  they  would  delend  religion  against  all  op- 
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pottr*.  Coinmitsienori  were  sent  to  the  king,  who  was  sitting  with 
the  )onk  of  session,  and  whilst  the?  were  absent,  passages  of  scnptuie 
ware  read,  calculated  to  iodanie  the  people,  who  could  not  see  the  im. 
propriety  of  the  manner  in  which  these  passages  were  applied. 
Amoogft  the  persons  carrying  «he  supplication,  w.>s  Lord  Lindsay,  ; 
who,  ^en  the  king  asked  how  they  had  dared  to  meet,  with  muck  ' 
warmth  reulied,  that  in  a  season  of  so  much  hazard,  he  thought  they 
might  lawfully  do  more  than  petition.  James,  apprehending  from  this 
answer,  and  from  the  furious  manner  in  which  the  multitude  were 
pressing  into  the  hall,  that  some  violent  assault  was  intended,  imme- 
diateiy  whhdrcfw,  and  ordered  tlie  gates  to  be  shut.  It  was  instantly 
Circulated  through  the  city,  that  he  had  given  an  unfavourable  an¬ 
swer  Co  the  requests  which  had  been  oiered,  and  Lindsay,  upon  his 
retuni,  audaciously  said,— Let  us  now  stay  together,  and  aaveitise 
oar  friends  and  the  favourers  of  religion,  and  take  a  decided  part 
i^amst  our  enemies,  for  it  shall  be  either  theirs  or  ours.  Upon  this 
some  cried  to  arms ;  others  exclaimed,— The  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon.’  p.  74—76  Vol.  11. 

The  people,  who  were  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  fury, 
were  soothed  by  the  chief  magistrate,  and  induced  to  separate 
wtHiout  further  outrage.  As  the  miuistars  persisted  in  their  op¬ 
position,  proceeding  to  still  greater  violence  in  their  petitions  to 
the  sovereicii,  he  issued  a  proclaiuattou,  detailing  the  insults  that 
had  been  oflTered  him,  and  exposing  ilie  treasonable  contluci  of 
iba  ministers.  This  proclamation  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
public  mind.  The  ministers  |»eroeiviiig  that  the  seal  of  the 
people  declined,  endeavoured  to  revive  the  ftatue. 


A  parU  was 

ionmd  to  luaintaiii  the  liberties  of  the  church  ;  but  Loi^  HamtU 
ton,  who  was  invited  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  H,  gave  in-, 
format  ion  of  the  design  to  the  king.  The  tnioislers  had  greatly 
impaired  their  influence ;  because,  ihuagh  their  cause  was 
goM,  their  zeal  was  without  discretion,  and  their  measures  were 
taken  and  pursued  without  prudence. 

(To  be  oontinned*J 
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hundred  years  are  on  the  very  point  of  being  eom- 
^  pifled,  since  the  inglorious  vassalage  of  Europe  was  re¬ 
lieved,  and  a  part  of  its  freedom  restored,  at  the  period  of  Luther's 
first  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  Papal  Rome.  His  succesaes 
were  tlie  signal  for  an  extensive  resumption  of  aucient  rights : 
nor  was.  the  opporiunity  lost.  Many  nations  disowned  tlie  an-' 
thority  which  had  long  bowed  them > down,  and  proclaimetl  them^ 
salves  free  ffawi  its  kHolemble  opprasskin.  'liiey  soon  learned  the 
vahie  of  tlieir  achtevements ;  aiid  m  the  possesskm  of  the  benefits 
which  they  now  began  to  enjoy,  as  the  fruits  of  their  indepco- 
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Ht  nee,  they  c«u1d  feel  no  inermation  to  re9ume  the  yoke  of  tkeir 
former  tymnte,  who  were  resoWed  on  compelling,  if  pomible, 
their  auhmi^sion.  Incemant  strufricl^s  to  maintain  the  (loeitiona 
already  carried,  and  to  prerent  Uieir  beiny  recon t|uer(Ml,  have 
l>een  demanded  by  the  ceaaeleaa  warfare  atn^iiint  friHHioin,  which 
ita  ancient  and  inveterate  foe  haa  aupportml  Po|)ery,  irrecon¬ 
cilable  to  ita  losses,  and  filled  with  malicious  fury  ai^inst  the 
abettors  of  the  Protestant  cause,  whom  it  will  never  spare,  will 
never  cease  to  l>e  the  enemy  of  Christian  freedom  :  i*.t  hostility  is 
seltletl  and  resolved.  Never  since  the  great  and  rigltteoua  sepa  ¬ 
ration  from  the  Romish  despotism,  in  the  etrly  part  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  has  the  ||^nius  of  liberty  been  |>ermttted  to 
repose.  Ciwrect  in  his  apprehension  of  danger,  and  alert  to  * 
announct*  its  approaches,  he  jgives  now  the  ‘  note  of  preparation,* 
and  calls  every  Protestant  Christian  to  the  post  and  to  the 
service  which  are  allotted  him,  and  in  which  he  may  most  eflRro* 
tiially  employ  the  pro|>er  means  of  resisting  tbo  most  odious,  and 
the  most  horrid  superstition  which  ever  asserted  its  dominion 
over  mankind. 

Of  Po|>ery  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  speak  in  other  terms.  It 
is  in  vain  that  its  <momiities  bn*  thrown  back  on  past  times,  nnd 
imputed  to  the  spirit  of  diataiH  ages.  In  the  accomplishment  of 
its  purposes,  •Popery  must  be  exactly  that  whidi  it  has  been.  Its 
will  is  to  destroy  science,  to  extinguish  knowledge,  to  aiinihtlote 
opposition,  and  to  reign,  in^darkness  and  terror.-  The  proofs  of 
its  intentions  are  toolusainmis  not  to  be  peitM>ivefl ;  and  Protea* 
tania,  ^e  truat,  are  too  woll  instructed  in  the  knowle<tge  of  its 
arts  and  machhiatioia,  to  permit  their  suspicions  to  he  lulled 
asleep  by  any  •assurances- of  its  abettors,  that  tlu^re  exists  no 
reason  ^  alarm.  The  most  tennperate  partisans  of  Roman 
Catholioiam,  cannot  deny  that  it  is  fotifided  on  principles  which 
proscribe  the  exercise  of  every  other  form  of  religion,  and  that 
every  other  religious  profession  is  incompatible  with  its  laws  ; 
they  cannot  deny  that  were  ka  means  fH^ual  to  its  wishes,  Pro¬ 
testantism  would- be  put  down  by.violence  as  a  heresy.  They 
know  that  the  Church  of  Ronne  is  radically  and-  incurably  into¬ 
lerant,  and  that  its  *  one  and  indivisible*  object,  is  to  destroy  for 
over  the  right  and  power  of  conscience  to  make  religion  the  sub* 
ject  of  its  inquiries.  -They  may  piriliate  and  explain  ;  they  may 
rel'er  us  to  their  own  lib^al  sentiments  and  feelings  as  they 
please;  but  they  know  that  the  power  to  which,  in  their  coro- 
auuion  with  the  Romish  hierarchy,  they  submit,  and  must 
submit,  has  taken  an  eternal  vow  never  to  tolerate  any  other 
creed  than  that  which  it  is  determined  to  dictate  to  every  indi* 
dual  of  mankind,  could  it  provide  for  itself  so  large  a  Held  o4‘ 
action  ; — and  thnt  its  operations  are  bounded  by  narrower  limits, 
is  assuredly  sot  owing  to  its  indifference.  Every  creature  under 
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Iietteii,  who  beetn  llie  imai^e  of  his  Maker,  anil  whose  rational 
nature  stani|>s  him  die  heir  of  imiuortality,  should  feel  himself 
under  the  |>erpetual  oliliftations  which  his  ori<;;in  and  his  destiny 
im|>ort,  to  n^sist  a  thraldom  the  basest  and  the  most  terrible  to 
which  the  luimnii  soul  can  Ik*  enslaved.  Popery  is  incompati 
with  the  inalienable  rights  of  men  ;  nor  is  it  less  so  with  the  will 
ofCioii,  and  the  rule  of  his  filial  jude^mciit. 

With  these  views  of  the  inherent  evils  and  tendcnci(*s  of 
Popery,  we  should  only  dissemble,  were  we  to  deny  that  we 
cannot  rei^ard  its  possible  increase  without  alarm,  or  that  we 
wish  to  sec  the  means  of  op|>osiniir  >1**  proi^ress  most  effectively 
employed.  Those  means  include  no  proceiHlinf^  as^ainst  which 
the  avowals  of  some  Roman  Catholic  writers  in  this  country, 
contain  an  objection  ;  anti  the  most  imfiortant  of  them  is  the 
principle  for  which  they  are  pernonaily  the  advocates,  thoiiirli 
they  do  not  bold  it  with  the  approbation  of  their  Catholic 
superiors,<-that  all  mankind  in  every  place  and  under  every  oir* 
cuiiistance,  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  choose  their  reli^ioua  creed, 
and  to  adopt  their  religious  practice.  The  duties  which  con¬ 
science  owes  to  itself,  are  not  to  be  estimated  aecordiiuj  to 
parallels  of  latitude  and  lines  of  lont^itude  on  the  |vlobe;  *  if 
therefore  men  jud^e  for  themselves,  as  to  their  religious  profes¬ 
sion,  in  Hriuiin,  let  them  exercise  such  judgement  in  Italy,  in 
Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  France,  in  all  states  and  kingdoms.  Let 
no  political  incapacity,  no  personal  disability  in  any  of  these 
countries,  be  associated  with  religious  profession  Lei  all  civil 
honours,  emoluments,  and  oflioes,  be.  every  where  conferred  on 
men  as  aide  and  meretorious  citixens,;  Then  we  should  have 
realixed  the  very. state  and  circumstances  on  .whicli  thu  writers 
to  whom  we  have  referred,  have  so  elorpiently  expatiated,  as  the 
desirable  condition  in  wIhcIi  the  hiitnan  rac*e  should  be  settled  ; — 
and  then  we  should  hck*  an  end  to  Popery. 

The  Author  whose  work  is  now  before  us,  is  a  man  exactly  to 
our  mind,  in  regard  to  the  principles  which  he  asserts,  ‘aii^l  the 
spirit  which  pi‘rvadi*s  them.  We  recognize  in  every  page  of  his 
biHik,  a  com*ct  conniption  of  the  uature  of  revealeil  religion, 
and  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  imparted.  We.  meet  with  ou 
fiassages  whicli  allow  of  a  construction  unfavourable  to  the  full 
|>ersoiial  exercise  of  the  rights  of  the  human  mind.  The  scutiuieut 
that  religion  is  matter  of  consideration  and  feeling,  for  the  under 
standing  and  tire  heart  of  man,  apart  from  the  control  of  all 
others  of  his  s|M'eies,  is  clearly  and  conspicuously  displayed;  Ihc 
whole  nrgiiraetit  of  the  work  is  directed  against  the  viola tion  ol 
this  principle.  Of  the  Papal  religion  he  iiniformly  speaks  under 
the  full  conviction  of  its  outrage  iti  pretension,  and  its  enormities 
in  practice,  as  every  honourable  and  humane  mind  must  express 
its  disgust  and  abhorrence  on  inspecting  the  undisputed  records 
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ofiUicuilt.  lie  doe«uol  enilaigc«^r  ovr  underrating  bis  bene* 
¥oleace|  by  leaTiag  it  iMmsible  fur  ua  \o  eoi^*Utre  that  there 
cxuitji  a  »ym|kailiy  between  hit  feeliiiga  aiui  a  aystein  of  anch 
darkiieaa  of  cluiracter  as  the  Romisli :  Ida  purity  of  feeling 
towards  onankintl  is  imiecd  an  iiigrctlteiii  of  his  oppoaitiun  to 
that  ay  stem  wbicb  was  from  Uie  beginning  described  an  Is  king 
fieace  from  the  earth.  it  is  not  against  |>ersons»  but  priuciples, 
that  Mr.  Fletcher  directs  bis  r<*asunings.  That  he  strives  law¬ 
fully  in  the  good  warfare  in  wbicb  be  has  engaged,  is  d.unon- 
stratcd  by  the  correctness  of  Ids  posuiotiSf  tbe  atrengtli  of  bit 
argumants,  and  tlie  practical  good  teudency  of  iiis  work.  Our 
opinion  of  the  merits  will  be  coiTuburated  by  the  spc4‘imeiia  of  its 
contents  wbicb  we  abail  iiitriMliice  into. our  pages.  The  Pi*erace 
commences  with  the  following  paragraphs. 

•  'Fbe  nrinciples  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  have  hecoinc  widely 
circulated  in  every  part  of  our  country,  since  the  reptn*  of  the  penal  ita- 
iute5,  which  tentfea  so  powcrftilly  to  prevent  their  diflnsion.  In  par¬ 
ticular  districts,  the  number  of  those  who  profess  them  have  greatly 
increoaed ;  and  in  some  of  our  larger  towns,  their  places  of  worship 
are  lUstiiiguished  by  a  sploodour  and  magnitioence  which  render 
them  almost  equal  to  thn  churches  of  our  national  establish  men  u  and 
exhibit,  visible  proofs  of  the  opulence  and  advancement  of  their  com¬ 
munion.  Their  publications  are  numerous  ;  their  clergy  arc  higlily 
respectable  in  character  aud  talents ;  and  their  exertions  in  support 
pf  their  own  principles  arc  zealous  and  incessant.  It  it  hot 
unusual  for  their  priests  to  deliver  lectures  once  or  twice  in  the  wcek» 
during  the  season  of  Lent,  on  those  subjects  which  naturally  in. 
volve  the  points  at  issuj  between  (heniscives  and  the  protestanca; 
by  which  means  considerable  interest  and  curiosity  are  excited,  and 
pers'His  of  all  denominatioDs  are  occasionally  attracted  to  their  cha¬ 
pels. 

*  To  these  facta*  the  Author  has  adverted,  not  for  the  purpooo  of 
censure  and  animadvemien,  but  to  shew  the  noceiwity  of  correspond- 
iag  seal  on  the  part  of  proiestanta  in  the  defence  and  explana¬ 
tion  of  ihooo  great  principlet,  which  constitute  the  basia  of  their 
seceasion  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  VVluUevcr  regret  lie  may  feci 
at  the  success  of  the  means  employeii  in  the  dissemination  of  opposite 
principles,  he  can  feel  none  at  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  his  neighbours ; 
nor  would  he  wiHh  hia  opposition  to  their  religious  system  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  resulting  In  any  tlegrce  from  the  influence  of  political 
motives.  On  the  ‘  contrary,  if  there  he  any  sentiment  which  he  is 
disposed  to  hold  whh  the  most  tenacious  grasp,  it  is  this — that  every 
indWidual  and  every  society  possess  an  unalienable  right  to  worship 
(rod  according  to  the  dkutes  ot'  their  consciences;  and  that  all 
^cular  interferen^  am  mcammt  of  relifrimn^  bj^onalriea  or  restriclioiia« 
is  irrationaL  impoUlic  and  anti  scripuiral.  The  only  eflectual  means 
of  OQuoteracting  error*  ana  pecauasion  and  argument,  and  these  alone 
cotopurl  with  the  sacredoesa  of  truth  and  the  dignity  of  religion.^ 

TheaubataAoe  of  Uieat  leoturea  was  delivered  aome  years  ago 
VoL.  Vill.  N.9.  U 
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to  the'‘4tiU)or^t  coo||crei^tian,  in  consequence  of  the  zealous  ^ 
efibrts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  then  resident  in  the  same 
town,  (Blackburn,)  in  tlie  public  vindication  of  his  own  principles. 
The  Protcfitant  part  of  the  population  of  Blackburn,  e8|>ecinll]r 
tho  Protestant  Dissenting  part  of  it,  may  cont^ratnlute  themselves 
that  at  micli  a  time  their  cause  was  in  the  hands  oi'  an  advocaU 
HO  well  qualified  to  display  its  strength  and  excellence,  to  refute 
the  opposite  errors,  audio  ullurd  the  inquiring  and  the  wavering 
that  complete  knowledge  of  the  tenets  and  tendencies  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  which  is  an  essential  pre-requisite  to  their  determi¬ 
nation,  ami  which,  in  |>roportiou  as  tliey  yield  themselves  to  the 
influence  of  moral  power,  is  of  itstdf  sufTicicnt  to  satisfy  tlie  one 
and  to  ('oniirm  the  other.  From  the  list  of  topics  included  in 
tlieae  lectiirt^,  it  will  be  |)erceived  that  every  iin|)ortant  point  in¬ 
volved  in  tln^  controversy,  has  received  attention  from  the  Au¬ 
thor.  They  are  the  following:  1.  On  the  AuHiority  of  the  i 
Church.  II.  On  Oral  Tradition.  111.  On  Pa|>al  Supremacy.  J 
IV.  On  T  runsubstaiitiation,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  V.  On  | 
tlie  Sacraments  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  VI.  On  tho  Invocation  ^ 
of  Saints,  and  Uie  Use  of  Images.  Vll.  On  Purgatory,  and  the  | 
Doctrine  of  Merit.  Vlll.  On  the  Roman  Catlmlic  Hierarchy:  J 
IX.  On  tlie  Genius  and  Tendency  of  the  Papal  Religion.  •  1 

On  thcee  subjects  novelty  cannot  be  expected.  The  coutro- 1 
versy  indcctl  may  be  considcreil  ns  exhausted  :  so  long  has  k  I 
bem  ugitatcnl,  and  so  numerous  and  able  have  been  the  writers  j 
who  have  taken  pari  in  it,  that  nothing  of  moment  is  left  to  tlie  . 
research  or  ingenuity  of  contemporary  authors.  An  exposition  of 
principles,  however,  will  frequently  be  a  service  to  which  various 
oircumstances  in  tlie  collision  of  the  opposite  iuterests,  will  invite 
the  n^peotive  |>arties.  On  such  occasions,  the  ability  and  ho¬ 
nourable  character  of  the  |>olemic,  must  be  estimated  by  the  judge¬ 
ment  which  he  manii'ests  in  the  selection  of  his  luateriBls,-  thf 
logical  skill  with  which  he  arranges  his  arguments,  and  tlie  evi* 
deuce  which  he  furnishes  of  a  predominant  regard  to  the  iuterests 
of  troth  and  virtue.  In  all  these  respeiHs,  tlic  Author  of  these 
1j(*ctures4s  entitled  to  higli  commendation.  The  principles  of 
Roman  Catholicism  he  has  derived,  not  from  the  statements  of 
Its  enemies,  but  from  the  writings  of  its  ablest  advocates*;  tliQB 
obtaining  for  his  representations  a  character  of  indisputaldfl  au* 
theiiticity.  He  has  displayed  his  arguments  distinctly  and 
ortlerly,  and  has  emplqyed  himself  in  this  labour  only  as  it  is  i 
necessary  means  of  (irescrving  and  increasing  the  light  of  trutbi 
the  purity  of  lilierty,  and  the  felicity  of  mankind. 

The  primary  topic  of  discussion  in  the  ountroversy^betweea 
the  Romanists  and  the  Protestaoti,  is  the  rule  of  judgesnent,  and 
ihtystandard  of  appeal  in  religion  t  the  foamer  iiarty.  asserting  j 
the  exclusive  competency  of  Uicir  Church,  as  the  living  su|>rome  I 
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Jiiil^e  ofcontrovcray  aorl  tlie  rule  of  fiiilii ;  the  latter  msMitiiiuirm^ 
the  exclusive  siitticiency  of  Scripture  as  the  only  authorative  rule 
of  fiiUh  aud  practice  in  matters  of  relii^B.  Witirtheivilecitiion 
of  this  |K)iiit  the  cause  of  tlie  re$|»ective  parties  mustiatilid'Qr 
fall.  The  iin|M)rtaiic^  therefore  of  the  claim  eihibiledt<i>)rl  the 
Homaiiists,  is  indisputable,  niid  in  exact  inruportion  ae  it  is  ini'' 
}>ortant,  oti^lit  the  (grounds  on  which  it  is  rested,  to  be  plain  and 
palpable,  and  the  evidence' by  wbioh  it  is  attfiiipted  to  be  sup- 
(>orted^  luminous  and  conclusive.  It  is  in  fact  identical  uritii  Uie 
uri(^nal  pretensions  of  Christianity,  which  were  estabHahrd  by  a 
I  miraculous  afl^ncy,  conferri'd  upon  its  first  propa^aloi‘8,  ^ 
exertetl  openly  fur  the  conviction  of  tlie  world  ;•  since  >  there  is 
I  practically  no  difference  between  the  orifi^inal  ebaradrrs  of  reli* 
icious  doctrines  includtHi  in  a  siiptTnatiiral  communication,  and 
a  pennanent  interpretative  authority  iinplyins^  infallibility  and 
demandinfl^  submission.  The  power  by  wliidi  the  former  was 
cinittcd,  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  lattir,  and  the  same 
proof  of  its  ^connexion  with  the  one  must  be  required  as  really 
adliered  to^tlie  other.  But  where  is  the  external  proof  of  aw  ex* 
ulusivo  i>ivine  authority  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  to* dielata^hc* 
interpretation^  of  a  Mrritteir  rendation  ?  It  has  ahsolutely». no 
extstonec.  In  the  total  absence  therefore  of  all  appropriate 
evidence  capable*  of  supportini^  such  a  cluiin,  we^are  not  only 
justified  in  resisting  .it,  but  are  solemnly  bound  to  discard  and 
oppose  H,  from  the  very  principle  which  authorizes «•  to  rc^t 
a  coroiiHinication  purporting  to  be  Divine,  tliat  is  not  aocom-’ 
panied  with  satisfactory  deroonstrotion  of*  its  Diviiio  ori^^n. 

Tho  existence  of  a  living,  oracular,  and  infallible  tribunal  in 
the  Church,  to  declare  the  sense  of  li^ripture  audio  determine 
its  authority,  is  a  purely  ^atuicous  assumption,  devised  by.  a 
crafty^  priesthood  to  further  tliek*  own  purposes.  The  Divine 
BeiD|v  has  never  in  all  the  extent  of  his  ooromunioations  to  man* 
kitid,  imparted  one*  particle  of  information  on  such  a  question^ 
The  stroni^est  of  all  proofs  is  obtainable,  that  the  Scriptures  are 
designed  for  individual  use,  that  every  man  is  in  his  duty  hi  ob* 
tainin^  them,  and  that  to  himself  it  belong  to  ascertain  in  what 
respects  and  in  what  degree  he  is  interested  in  tbeir  routeuta. 
With  more  plausibility  than  attaches  to  the  claim, t  as  urgod  by 
*  the  Romanist,  might  it  be  alleged  as  the  prevogadve  of  tW  an* 
cient  Jewish  Church^  But  docs  our  Loraevtr  recognise  such  a 
claim  }  No.-  He  refers  his  hearers,  invariably  to  the  Scriptures, 
themselves,  apait  :froin  all  living:  authorative.  interpretation. 
Does  he  not  exhort  the  people  to  search  tlie  scriptures^’’  Does 
he  ever  direct  them  to  the  priests  t  And  wbat^can  hismords — **  li 
they  Mieve  not  Moses  and  the  prophetsv  lieither  will  they  he* 
‘Mieve,  £cc*.”  iiBport,^bui  that 'srvery  individual  was  sn  bit  own 
f  ^  »  Dtl  ;  Ml*.* 


•  a 


ir«Dea  oy  «u«noriiy  oi  uie  i^nurcu  oi  noiue,  mat  nm  ascer* 
tamed  aod  determined  the  canon  of  Soriptuse — Tkal  wimvetef 
diurcb  or  council  miglu  puUiah  a  declaraiion  conccmiiig'tbe 
canon  of  Uic  New  TeataoMnit,  the  authority  of  that  canon  oonld 
not  arise  from  the  decloralioii  itself^  but  from  tlie  antecedent  eti^ 
dance  on  which  it  was  founded — That  unless  the  antecedent 
autlioritv  of  the  New  Teatament,  prior  to  nil  such  dechrattoned 
it,  be  acknowledged,  it  wil|  be  impoasible  to  prose  the  Divinity 
of  the  Christian  Religion— That  if  the  author^y  of  the  aaerw 
canon  rest  on  the  supposed  prior  authority  of  the  Church  d 
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Home,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prore  the  autlioHtv  oFthiit  Chttfch 
from  tlic  ttcred  cmnou-^TIiAt  the  authority  the  Chui^'  of 
Rome,  is  totally  unsupnorted  by  the  New  Testiinient,  Udder 
the  last  ftivision  the  rollowin^  definition  and  description  of  a 
Christian  Church  are  introduced^  as  that  to  which  the  New  Tea* 
Umcnt  ^ives  its  eicliisive  sauction. 


*  Every  organixed  society  assumes  some  principle  as  its  basis  t  ind 
ill  an  inquiry  respecting  the  constitution  of  a  religious  society,  special 
importance  must  atmen  to  right  views  on  this  suDject.  A  church  of 
Christ,  according  to  scripturid  testimony,  is  not  a  mere  assembly  or 
aggregation  of  people  combined  by  political  arrangements,  and  de* 
pendent  on  the  will  and  authority  or  a  civil  government.  It  is  not 
the  accidental  nssociation  of  a  number  of  individuals  and  families, 
who  may  happen  to  live  within  the  artificial  boundaries  of  a  parish. 
It  is  not  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  various  and  opposite  characters, 
who  meet  together  once  or  twice  a  week,  because  of  the  local, con^ 
venionce  of  the  place,  or  the  conceived  attractions  of  a  preacher, 
in  all  these  reasons  or  grounds  of  union,  we  can  recognize  no  scrip- 
tural  principle.  We  can  perceive  only  the  authority  of  power,  Ine 
Influence  of  custom,  or  the  effect  of  accident ;  and  though  undef 
tlie  controul  of  divine  agency,  their  ultimate  operation  may  be  bene* 
tieial,  yet  in  their  immediate  action  we  trace  nothing  at  all  amounb- 
ing  to  religious  conviction  ;  so  that  when  their  force  u  suspended  or 
counteracted,  the  union  is  dissolved!  The  principle  of  scriptural 


churches  were  constituted  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  truth  of  the 
glorious  gospel,  attested  by  **  infallible  proofs,**  was  proclaimed  to 
men  for  **  the  obedience  of  faith.**  Vviiereiner  it  was  cordially 
received,  it  became,  through  the  power,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
principle  of  obedience  ;  it  constrained  those  who  **  had  given  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Lord,  to  give  themselves  to  one  another  according  to 
the  will  of  Cod.**  It  ^d  those  whom  the  providence  of  Qod  had 
stationed  near  each  oilier,  to  **  meet  in  one,  place,**  and  to  submit 
to  all  the  la^  s  and  ordinances  which  Christ  had  enjoined,  either  by 
his  own  authority,  or  the  delegated  authority  of  his  apostles.  Here 
we  witness  the  result  of  iierional  conviction,  the  efiect  of  ealigbteoed 
principle ;  nnd  in  all  succeeding  ages,  those  have  fnost  nearly  resem¬ 
bled  me  primitive  churches,  who  have  formed  their  un^ou  on  the 
basis  of*  evangelical  truth,  and  have  regarded  that  truth  as  (he  ground 
of  their  hope,  the  support  of  tlieir  holiness,  and  the  firm  Bond  of  their 
nmiital  attachment,  and  aealous  coK>pemtion.  in  the  cOhstltutlon  of 
a  scriptural  church,  we  recognize  the  atnhori^  of  Christ  as  ith  WiS- 
rant,  the  uuih  of  Christ  as  its  fbondation,  and  agreement  respeedk^ 
that  truth  as  the  principla  of  feiiowsliip.  *  p. 

Thi^  SehtimehlS  anre  worthy  of  the  serious  altentwn  of  every 
individuaj  who  would' *tiitdbiiftdffd  (|ie  nafiifd  of  the  hi- 

stitutes  of  the'New  'frstaih'^t  Chriftians,  ta^ue 
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uottOQ.s  of  a  Christian  Church  arc  but  too  prevalent,  iiiducin|^ 
a  feelini^  more  allied  to  a  superstitious  veneration  Uian  to  the 
ipirit*  of  rational  liberty. 

«  On  tlic  Papal  Supremacy,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  Third 
Lecture,  it  is  easy  for  every  unprejudiced  mind  fully  to  satisfy 
itself  that  this  asserted  pre'emiiienee  of  rank  and  power  is  an 
arrogant  and  wicke<l  pretence.  The  supremacy  of  whom  ? 
Of  a  mortal  raised  by  cabal  and  intrigue  to  a  station  of  secular  I 
dominion,  and  to  the  alleged  government  of  all  Christians  upon 
earth  !  Monstrous  suprt'macy  !  A  supremacy  whicli  no  man 
in  the  posse.ssion  of  his  rationality  should  concede,  but  as  he 
may  dibceru  the  very  majesty  of  God  in  the  unsullied  purity  of 
its  claimaut,  and  in  his  control  over  the  agency  of  all  natural 
causey,  to  seal  up  the  stars — to  launch  the  thunder — to  raise 
die  dead.  No:  this  doctrine  of  papal  supremacy  never  can 
have  jirocecded  from  (imi.  In  conferring  Apostolic  powers  on  | 
a  few  individuals  selected  as  tlie'  instruments  of  a  great  purpose,  I 
which  was  to  he  completely  fulfdled  w'ithin  the  term  of  their  I 
natural  lives,  he  reconciled  them  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  I 
endued  them  with  the  spirit  of  holiness,  and  purified  them  { 
froiiii  all  secular  aifection,  that  they  might  be  the  models  of  all  ^ 
auuotily  as  well  as  the  preachers  of  the  Christian  faith.  And 
ihe  Popi‘s  of  Rome,  frequently  the  most  vicious  of  their  race, 
men  supremely  eminent  in  profligacy  of  morals,  in  the  conr 
tempt  of  all  goodness,  in  the  ridicule  and  despite  of  religion, 
breathing  out  slaugliter  against  mankind,  and  in  the  reckless 
amhitipn  of  their  inhuman  minds,  stirring  up  the  passions  of 
secular  powers  to  jealousy  and  revenge,  that  discord  and  blood 
might  agitate  and  overflow  the  world ;  that  men  of  such  t 
character  should  be  accounted  supreme  over  Christians,  is  the 
ycT)  peifpclion  of  delusion !  We  renounce  and  abhPr  the 
assuiuptiou  as  an  impiety.  But  we  must  return  to  Mr.  Fletcher^ 
from  whour  we  perceive  we  diifer  in  the  iuterpretatioii  of  a 
•passage  pf  gri'ut  celebrity  in  this  controversy,  though  this 
variation  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  injurious,  to  his  argument  on 
the  main  point.  We  refer  to  the  explication  of  Matt.  xvi.  1$, 
which  fwcurs  p.  jo  t. 

‘  The  Apostle  Peter  had  confessed  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  ths 
Son  of  the  living  God ;  apd  in  return,*  the  Messiah  replies,  after 
Dronpupdng  his  oeudliction,  **  And  I  say  unto  thee,  Thon  art  • 
olbne.**’  It  is  not  *  ihoii’^art  f^e  Stonc^*  much ’less  'thou  art 
but  stihply'ah  aHn^hn  'to  his name,  as  trfntrtfiy 
oTlha  eontession  he’ had 'Just  made,  to  which  confevsion;*  or  ilK 
truth  confessed,  he  directly ‘defers,  as  the  rant- on  which  rko  chorth 
If '  buHt.  There  is  a  change  of  the  word,  which  every  attentive 
reader  of  the' original  wilV  immediatelvl. perceive.  .Had  our  Lord 
picant  that  Peter  was  the  foundation  ot  the  church,  he  would  have 
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relaiueJ  the  Mme  term,  in  both  parti  of  the  Uodaration  t ,  it  would 
liave  been  Thou  urt  a  <^oifr,  and  on  Mar  as  a  Stone  (  tvifl  beiti 
church  ;  bui  it  is  far  diflercntly  expressed.  It  is  ^'Fliou  li 

evideotly^  thou  art  called  a  stones  and  on  Mis  roM,  the  ,^thwhjc)i 
thou  hast  confessed  concerning  myself,  I  will  build  niy  ciiurcn.*  It 
is  highly  probable  that  by  some  appropriate  action,  our  'lrOrd 
distinctly  pointed  out  himsef/l  as  the  object  of  the  declaration.* 

The  whole  of  this  construction  is,  we  think,  unnatur^  ai\d  forced, 
though  Mr.  Fletcher  is  by  no  means  singular  in  maintnining  It 
The  fear  pf  conceding  even  in  appearance  to  the  demands , of  tlie 
Komanists,  has  evidently  turned  aside  some  Protestant  writers 
from  the  direct  path  in  their  consideration  of  this  pawage.  Let  it 
however  be  expounded  according  to  the  laws  of  just  criticism,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  notliing  which  it  contains  is  in  the  least 
favourable  to  the  views  of  tUc  Papal  abettors.  When  the  Author 
asserts  that  there  is  a  cliange  of  the  word,  which  every  reader 
of  the  origiiial  will  perceive,  be  evidently  refers  to  the  difference 
between  n-ifoi  and  nr^x,  the  former  a  proper  nainc,  the  latter 
a  noun  importing  the  foundation  of  the  edifice  to  be  erected. 
That  the  words  arc  not  identical  in  form,  is  obvious,  and  we 
think  that  it  is  not  less  evident  that  there  is  in  the  use  of  the 
latter  in  our  Lord's  address,  an  allusion  to  the  import  of  tbo 
former.  Though  it  were  admitted  tliat  Tirpo^  never  signifies 

*  rock,'  yet  as  vnfx  denotes  frequently  lapis^  a  stone,  and 
agrees  in  import  with  virpc,  the  passage  may  strictly  'and 
projKTly  be  rendered,  1  say  unto  thee,  thou  art  stone,  and 
upon  this  stone,"  &c.  As  a  proper  name  is  of  coarse 
in  the  masculine  gender,  it  is  not  therefore  by  any  means  de¬ 
cisive  of  the  point  to  remark  that  rirpof  does  not  signify  either 

*  a  rock'  or  ^  the  rock'  '  Does  it  derive  its  mcaoing  from 

does  it  im{>ort  rock  ?  That  it  does  so  is  indisputable.  We 
jirefer  thereCorc  the  sense  of  this  passage  which  connects  with 
Peter  the, declaration  of  our  Lord,  Upon  this  rock  1  will  build 
“  my  Church."  W’e  are  entirely  of  Whitby's  opinion,  that  the 
whole  grace  of  the  allusion  in  rirpa  to  Tirpo;,  is  lost  unless  this 
passage  bp  expounded  of  the  person  of  Peter,  and  not  of  hit 
confession,  or  the  object  of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  harsh 
than  tlic  opposite  construction.  The  words  Thou  art  Peter 
are  perfectly^  unmeaning,  and  most  strangely  encumber  the 
passage.  In  what  manner  the  words  ^  I  say  unto  thee,  Thou 
art  Peter,'  can  be  relatively  significant  of  the  confeesion  which 
that  Apostle  had  just  made,  U  above  oiir  comprebensioo. 
Does  not  our  Lord  intend  to  designate  Peter  as  a  remarkable 
person,  by  using  such  a  .mode  of  ^dress  as  is  here  employed* 
Blessed  art  thou  Simon  Barjona,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath 
Dot  revealed  it  unto  tliee,  but  my  Father  who  ui  in  heaveiv; 


40  LeciureB  am  tkm  Haman  CatkoUc  tteUywH, 

^  I  •ariitttotlm,Th(>it  trt^F^tnr,  and  rock 

1  vidl  ^idld  'Oliiirch.’*  The  cltatige  from  Himoa 
IllrjMia  te  IVlerJ  ivtaild  <*ei‘tninly  retive  in  the  rcccdVctioo  of 
the"Aj>o«tfe,  the  !anj^.'.c:e  wltidi  our  Lord  had  used  hi  refereuca 
to  him  on  die  occ.isioti  of  his  first  introduction  by  his  brother 
Andreiv  :  lliou  art  Simon  Uarjoua,  Thou  shalt  be  called 
‘  Ce|)hus,or  PeU*r,”  and  nould  tui  uisli  him  with  the  reason  on 
which  thnt  rltani^  of  iiumc  was  founded,  hut  which  had  not 
WtlHTto  hpm‘ cx|ibiiusl.  Thnt  there  is  an  allusion*  to  the 
import  of*  the  Apostle’s  name  in  tire  promise  of  our  Lord  la 
the  pnssai^e  niuler.  notice,  is  evident  irnin  the  constractlon  ia 
the  Greek  Testament,  iiud  it  would  be  still  more  strikitiitly 
conveyed  in  the  tipnkvn  Ihun  in  the  written  laii^ua^.  Tlie 
Syrittc  has  prohahly  pu'served  the  idcnlieBl  form  as  it  was 
oti^tialW  delivered  t  it  is  as  follows  ;  We  shall  give  it  in  the 
ll«*ljrc\v  character,  as  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  oar  readers. 
.Hfiwr  tetn  Vr^  asaa  r\:H.  I'he  tneaniug  of  our  Lord  is,  we 
conctdve,  no  other  than  this  :  *  Thou  art  designated  by  a  name 
Which  imports  rock,  and  which,  as  significant  of  the  honour 

*  and  service  to  which  I  liave  a])pointcd  thee,  was  appropriated 
‘  to  tiiw  instead  of  8imoii  thy  former  name  on  thy  first  be 

*  doifihtg  my  tiisciple,  and  agreeable  to  this  name  shall  be 
^  thy  olf.ee,  fot*  upon  thee  will  I  build  my  Chtirch,  by  making 
**  thy  'iVTeaching  the  laying  of  its  foundations  among  die  people.* 
Mr.  Fletcher  is  clearly  unsupported  in  his  remark  \p.  105) 
that  in  the  New*  Test:<menl  the  Messiah  is  frequently  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  rock  and  (he  hnmdation  on  which  his  Church 
rests,  if  he  menus  that  rod*,  is  so  applied  to  Christ ;  and 
unless  he  intends  to  give  his  remark  this  bearing,  it  is  not 
pertinent ;  it  is  never  so  a|vplicd.  Nor  indeed  does  a  single 
instance  ocettr  in  the  New  Testament,  of  the  application  of 
of  or  any  other  woril  signifying  rock,  to  Christ,  in  the 
sense  of  foundation,  or  witii  any*  reference  to  building. 

The  intoriwfation  of  Matt.  xvi.  18,  which  wc  adopt,  is  sup- 
porte<l  by  Grot  ins,  Barrow,  Le  Clerc,  Whitby,  Doddridge, 
Campbell,  Macknight,  Dr.  Middleton,  (Bishop  of  Calcutta,) 
Dr.  Mat^,  (Biabop  ot‘  Landaff,)  Schleusner,  and  also 
Midiaelis,  who  properly  remarks  that  in  matters  ol'  doctrine 
the  Christian  Chcrtdi  rests  on  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles, 
tif  whom  Peter  >vaa  one  of  the  most  distiiigoished,  ond  the 
first  in  order.*  No  siqiretnacy,  however,  over  the  other  Ai»ostlet; 


•  Dr.  .^dnm  Gark,  in  his  Commentary  on  this  passage,  to  v 
there  is  a  reference  in  Mr.  FTetchcr’ii  Appendix,  dogmatically  ai 
that  the  interpretation  which  we  have  aaopled  can  ne  advanced 
by  persons  who  are 


lien  wo  nave  aaoptea 
bfihiirti  by 


s  passage,  to  which 
dogmatical!}'  aster ti 
in  ne  advanced  only 
'rtiis  rfish  ahd  rfis- 


r  ,  - . .  .  Y'  i  J .  ..... 

creditable  assertion  we  expect  the  Dr.  will  revoke  and  cancel  or 
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was  iiii|itrle4  to  •Peter  hj  ewr^LMci*  U  is*#  (Mre*eaiio4iias  in 
honsitr,  not  in  autboritjr,  tlisl  was  tpotiferrsil  mpon  lil«i.  T\mf 
wetv  imlqiemteiii  of  him  as  lira  Mlniilers  of  Ohrislv  smI 
whole  of  Uic  ])riTilef;«*  ^ith  wMch  he  was  isTeslod,  hiiDOSi 
satisfaetouty  ex|)l«iiae<l  by  the  part  which  Ira  took  in  •tbs 
transacliuns  vrhicli  introtluced  the  kingdom  of  Christ  aODOitg 
both  Jews  and  ’tieudleh.  t 

WkeO'Yer  might  he  lira  honour  and  privileges  conferred  uoon 
Pettr«  they  were  most  atiioily  perMOhai »  they  lisisl  and  died 
with  him.  lleieft  nutliinK  tosnotlier ;  and  it  is  only  by  om  of 
the^most  arrogant  ami  iniquitous  arts  eser  prt^sliMd  on  the  ofe«> 
dulity  of  oisnkindt  that  a  successor  in  the  person  of  the  pope  has 
been  provided  for  liini.  Hisiory  bears  its  sirongeat  attsstation 
to  the  fact,  tlial  for  ages  Cbristimn  churci)es  and  paslora  knM9 
notliing  of  papal  supremacy,  but  maintained  an  uudis{nited  inile» 
peiidencc.  The  imimpcactiable  document  of  antiquity  oonfitmt 
the  daring  assertion  of  the  Romanists  on  tliis  point,  anti  leave 
us  to  capress  our  utter  astonishment,  if  imleed  any  matter  ill 
which  tliey  are  parties  can  astonish  us,  at  the  boUlneas  of « their 
fwetcAccs,  and  Uie  itiipioiy  of  tlieir  tenets.  Jesus  Christ  called 
Peter  to  the  apohlieshijs  and  made  him  the  puinary  lustra* 
nient  in  iho  erection  ot  the  Chrtstisai  OlHiroh;*hui  what* baa 
this  to  do  with  Papal  goTcrmnent  at  Home/  Uuw  long  are 
mankind  to  be  abueetl  by  the  canning  and  the  fr^nd  eCpricnt* 
craft  ?  When  will  they  recover  their  seiiaes  and  shew  Uwaoself^h 
to  be  men,  by  disranlhig  the  grossest  ltfij>ostiftvs,*  and  de* 
livering  themselves  from  the  vilest .  despotism  which  ever  en* 
thruuoc)  itsotf  in  this  |>art  of  the  creation  of  Ood  to  which  his 
ligiit  and  his  truth  liavc  been  sent  forth?  It  is  a  siifficttat 
and  most  ample  refutation  of  all  pretensions  and  claims  im¬ 
porting  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  as  the  successor  of  Peter, 
that  the  New  Testameuttis  completely  silent  on  die  ; 
that  Jesus  Ciirisl  never  spesks  of  a  successor  to  Peter  or  any 
other  A|)osile ;  tint  liis  promises  to  the  Apostles  sre  strictly 
and  exclusively  personal.  Jesan  Christ  pnNaiaed  to  send  the 
Holy  8t)iril,  the  oafcnXvrrw,  to  be  wHh  bra  Apostles;  agd  the 
promise  was  fulhllett;  but  he  never  promised  a  slieoessof  So 
Peter  or  to  any  other  Apostle. 

A  more  satisfactory  demonstration  was  never  made  ont,  tlian  is 
presented  iu  the.  following  view  of  a  transaction  recorded  in 
lira  E|>istle  to  the  Galatians.  It  »  a  statement  ioiUsputabl| 
iorrect,  and  it  cuts  up  by  the  roots  the  doctrine  of  Peter's 
vapremacy,  and  the  claims  of. bis  pretended  successors. 

inspecting  the  above  iisVbf  the  naiiiet  of  Ftoiestant  Divines,  whose 
upright  mid  candid' proceedings,  he  must  well  know,  are  not  im* 
pcachable. 

'  •  I  «  •  ♦ 
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*  *  lt*«ppearf  that  a  judaiaing  faction  were  endeavouring  to  pervert 
the  Goipol  of  Chriat  in  the  district  of  Galatia,  They  attempted 
in  (Opposition  to  the  iVpostolic  decree,  to  blend  the  rites  of  the 
Mosaic  economy  wiili  llie  Christian  institution.  They  were 
particularly  anxious  to  revive  the  obligation  of  circumcision.  Aware 
of  their  special  obnoxiousness  to  tlie  Apostle  Paul,  it  seems  they 
endeavoured  by  various  insinuations  to  invalidate  his  apostolic  au* 
thority ;  and  because  he  was  not  of  the  ^rst  (wr/vc,  and  had  not 
been  one  of  those  who  associated  with  the  disciples  '*  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel/’  they  represented  his  authority  as  inferior 
to  that  tn  the  other  Apostles.  Ihis  is  evident  from  the  circum¬ 
stantial  details  given  in  the  hrst  and  second  chapters  of  his  epistle, 
by  which  he  proves,  that  hU  authority  was  derived  immediately tom 
Christ  himsrif-^  thai  he  entered  on  hu  apostolic  office  as  soon  as  he 
was  convertedp  without  a  versotial  conference  with  any  oj  the  Apostles  — 
that  three  years  elapsed  oejore  he  saw  the  Apostle  Peter— that  fte  had 
received  a  spccird  commission  to  be  the  Apostle  of  the  nncircumcisiont 
or  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles^ ,  from  the  same  authority  which  ordained 
Peter  to  be  the  Apostle  (f  the  circumcision --^nd  that  the  Apostles  at 
Jerusalem  when  Paul  visited  the  placet  at  a  subsequent  period^  distinctly 
recognized  his  authority,  (Ch.  i.  11—23.  ii.  1—9.)  It  appears  that 
aAcr  St.  Paul  had  been  at  Jerusalem,  he  met  St.  Peter  at  Antioch, 
when  the  circumstance  before  referred  to,  took  place.  I  shall  cite 
ihe  passage:  **  But  when  Peter  was  come  to  Antioch,  1  withstood 
**  him  to  the  face,  because  be  was  to  be  blamed.  For  before  tliat 
certain  came  from  James,  be  did  eat  with  the  Gentiles ;  but  when 
**  they  were  come,  he  withdrew  and  separated  himself,  fearing  thorn 
**  who  were  of  the  circumcision.  And  the  otlier  Jews  dissembled 
^  likewise  with  him  ;  insomuch  that  Barnabas  also  was  carried  away 
**  with  their  dissimulation.  But  when  1  saw  that  they  walked  not 
uprightly,  according  to  the  truth  of  Uie  Gospel,  I  said  unto  Peter 
«•  before  them  all;  if  thou,  being  a  Jcw,‘livest  after  the  manner  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  not  as  do  the  Jews,  why  compellest  thou  the  Gen* 
**  tiles  to  live  ns  do  the  Jews?” '  (ii.  1 1 — 15.1 

••  It  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  Paul,  so  far  from  acknow¬ 
ledging  any  supremacy  in  Peter,  when  he  met  witli  him  in  the 
same  city,  finding  that  he  had  been  acting  with  dissimulation,  publicly 
rebuked  him.  And  Peter  did  not  attempt  to  justify  himself, 
although  he  might  have  found  very  plausible  reasons  mr  his  conduct; 
he  felt  that  it  was  condemned  by  the  spirit  of  God,  speaking  in 
Paul,  and  he  did  not  resist  him.  Now  let  any  candia  man  say, 
which  of  these  two  acted  as  tlie  superior.  Peter  follows  a  certain 
line  of  conduct  towards  the  Gentiles ;  Paul  comes,  and  without  con¬ 
sulting  Peter  upon  it,  or  appenling  to  the  other  Apostles,  by  the 
wisdom  given  him  from  above,  judges  it  to  be  wrong,  and  by  the 
authority  committed  to  him,  publicly  withstands  Peter,  rebukes  him, 
and  then  records  the  transaction  in  an  epistle  regarded  even  by  the 
Church  of  Home  as  written  under  the  infiuence  of  inspiration.'’* 

*  llie  Rev,  James  CarUle's  **  Examination  of  the  Arguments  for  Uie 
Pre-eminency  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Episcopacy,  adduced  by- the 
Rev.  John  Ryan,*’  Ac.  p.  47. 
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Ifthe  circiiniitancee  of  this  case  had  been  reversed,  and  Peter  had 
reproved  Pauly  it  would  have  l>een  cited  as  a  triumphant  and  an  ^ 
uu'ontrovettiblc  demonstration  of  Peter^s  supremacy,  cut  as  it  now 
stands,  it  is  iro|>ossible  to  reconcile  the  fact  with  tliat  unsupported 
assumption. 

‘  It  is  recorded  in  the  Acts  (viii.  14,  15.)  that  when  tlie**  Apostles 
in  Jerusalem  heard  that  Samaria  had  received  the  word  or  God, 

“  they  sent  unto  them  Peter  and  John,*  that  they  might  receive  the 
“  Holy  Ghost.**  If  Peter  possessed  or  exercised  supreme  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  his  brethren,  is  it  probable  that  theg  would  have  sent  him 
on  this  special  commission  i  The  circumstance,  and  the  account  of 
it,  are,  on  the  principle  of  **  pre-eminent  dignity,*’  alike  inex- 

also  inexplicable,  on  this  same  principle,  that  St.  Pauh 
when  writing  to  the  Church  at  Rome,  should  never  advert  to  the 
exclusive  privilege  *tliey  possessed,  in  having  for  their  bishop,  tbo 
Head- Apostle,  the' *  Vicegerent  of  Christ,  and  in  the  communi¬ 
cation  ot  supreme  ecclesiastical  power  to  the  future  bishop  of  their 
Church  in  succession,  and  for  ever!  It  is  inexplicable,  that  St. 
Peter  himself,  when  writing  to  the  Churches  two  catholic  or  general 
epistles,  should  advance  nothing  that  might  lead  them  to  acknowledge 
hfs  investiture  .with  this  authority.  In  the  latter  of  these  epistles,  W 
informs  the  churches,  that  he  was  **  shortly  to  put  oft'  his  tsbemadej*^ 
and  that  he  would  endeavour  that  utter  his  decease,  they.migllC 
have  these  things  in  remembrancG,**<aod  yet  he  makes  no  reference 
to  his  successor  in  ecclesiastical  supremacy  !  He  calls  himself  with 
great  humility  an  **  elder,”  and  exliorts  the  elders  of  the  Churches, 
to  a  diligent  discharge  of  pastoral  duties  (  but  not  the  slightest 
allusion  to  bis  own  pi'e-emincnce,  occurs  in.tliese  apostolic  chorges.*^ 
pp.  127— lf50.  • 

We  are  unwilling  to  detach  from  this  connexion,  some  paa- 
which  we  ahould  have  t>een  glaci  iu  copy  for  the  |MTiiRal  of 
our  rcadei>i,  lest  we  should. do  them  injury:  of  thia  kind  are 
the  reniurks  on  the  invocation  of  Saints.  We  venture  how¬ 
ever  to  copy  the  following  paragraph. 

*  We  never  request  an  unknrmn  fellow  Christian  to  pray  for  us; 
and  it  would  never  enter  into  the  mind  of  a'man  to  imagine,  that 
a  menial  desire,  not  expressed  in  language,  or  by  intelligible  signa, 
should  be  addressed  to  an  unknoiai  Christian.  As  the  object  of 
mutual  intercession  is  the  promotion  of  mutual  fellowship  and 
mutual  advantage,  in  one  wny  or  another,  previous  knowledge  of 
one  another  it  absolutely  indispensable.  But  how  can  this  mutual 
knowledge*  be  possessed  in  the  present  case  ?  How  can  I  kneno  any 
of  the  saints  in  heaven,  or  be  assured  that  they  knovt  me?  1  may 
indulge  romantic  cxmjectures  and  reveries ;  *  but  wbat  scriptural 
warrant  have  1  for  sach  conceptions  ?  It  is  possible  I  may  be  known 
to  tliem.  but  they  have  never  been  exhibited  as  objects  of  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  to  me  ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  fiction  of  fancy  and 
not  the  exercise  of  fhith,  that  would  lead*  me  to  address  them.* 
pp.  224,225.  .  .  ’ 

Mr.  Fletcher's  work  exhibits  generally  a  scrupulous  attention 
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<o  nocurtcy  of  statemrnt ;  it  \n  however  occasionally  defccli\e 
in  (his  particnlar,  as  in  the  sentiment  which  occurs^  p.  (hat 
the  determination  of  \%hai  was  Apocryphal,  and  what  might  be 
entitled  to  Canonical  authority,  wonlii  inruriahly  rosptTt  the 
proof  of  the  document  iu  question  being  the  composition  of  an 
a|)ositIe ;  a  rule  which  certainly  excludes  the  (jos|)els  of  Mark 
and  Luke,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  from  canonical  autho 
rity,  as  these  books  respectively,  though  included  in  the  canon 
were  not  the  coiD|)osition  of  an  apostle.  U  is  also  incorrect 
to  state,  (p.  'i76.)  *  that  an  a|H)Stolic  asaembly  'decreed  the 
*  abolition  of  Jewish  ceremonies;*  The  Apostolic  decree  rc* 
ferred  to,  only  prohibited  the  im|K)sition  of  the  Jewish  cere¬ 
monies  on  the  (ientile  converts  to  Christianity.  The  quotation 
from  Pafey,  p.  19,  presents  the  very  reverse  of  the  Author's 
meaning,  In  consequence  of  an  erratum— trif  A,  iustcad  of  wiihoni. 

The  passages  which  we  have  cUed  from  the  **  Lectures,'* 
render  unnecessary  any  remarks  which  we  iniglit  be  prepar^ 
to  offer  on  tlie  style  of  the  Author ;  it  will  be  appreciated  by 
our  readers  as  the  proper  kind  of  diction  for  sentimentB  m 
aerioua  consideration  and  great  moment.  Having  already  ex- 
pr<Me«l  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  general  merits  os  a  writer 
We  ahall  cloae  the  present  article  with  the  following  extract 
firon  the  concluding  lecture,  on  tlie  Genius  and  Tendency  of  the 
Papal  Religion. 

^  IV.  That  the  principles  of  the  py><^l  religion  tend  to  cherish  the 
tpMftf  intolerance  and  persecution,  Tlic  history  of  religious  intolc- 
rtoce,  could  its  progress  be  accurately  traced,  would  exhibit  a  roost 
melancholy  proof  of  human  depravity.  When  that  depravity  appears 
in  the  secular  transactions  of  life,  we  are  not  so  much  surprised  as 
grieved  at  iu  awful  developement ;  but  when  the  very ‘religion  of 
mortals,  can  blend  itself  with  the  darkest  passions  of  our  nature,  and 
Airnish  the  real,  or  the  ostensible  cause  of  malevolence,  we  feel 
amasement  and  horror  at  the  unnatural  combination.  Whence  is  it. 


tre  inquire ;  that  any  system  of  opinions,  dignified  by  the  name  of 
refa*ioa,can  admit  into  alliance  w*itn  itself,  an  agency  purely  infernal 
ami  diracted  only  to  vengeance  and  extirpation  ?  The  monstrous 


ly  to  vengeance  and  extirpation 

Incangniity  is  stifl  greater,  when  we  contemplate  the  original  ele 
ments,  out  of  which,  it  is  pretended  at  least,  every  form  and  modifi 
cation  of  the  Christian  religion  have  arisen.  The  records  of  ChriA 
tianity  exhibit  a  character  and  a  model  of  transcendent  benevolence 
hi  the  lifh  of  6uf  divine  Redeemer;  and  the  truths  he  taught,  die 
6Mi^  ons  he  enjoined,  and  the  prospects  he  unfolded  to  Uie  faith 
tnd  hope  of  his  aisciplcs,  present  the  most  powerful  motives  to  the' 


M 
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the  most  imperfect  representation*  of  such  a  religion  would  have 
prasersed  at  feast  that  oae  characteristic  of  iis  divine  origin,  the  spirit 
ttnd  the  lam  qf  loot !  It  could  not  surely  have  been  forgotten,''  tliat 
this  was  refhrred  to,  by  the  great  teacher  shnt  fVom  God,  as  the  most 
decisive  test  of  resemblance  to  Idmsclf,  and  the  most  uitcquWocnl 
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pi  oof  of  interest  in  his  favour.  He  had  recorded  it  as  the  distinct 
avowal  of  his  design,  tlmt  he  came  not  to  destroy  men’s  lhrca» 
but  to  save  them/*  and  the  inference  was  therefore  unquestionable, 
that  intolerance  and  persecution  in  any  form,  and  to  any  exteut,  are 
in  eternal  opposition  so  the  spirit  and  genius  of  his  reliuiou. 

*  It  would  have  been  w  oll  for  the  interests  of  the  wond,  if  the  force 
of  this  conclusion  had  been  lelt  and  acted  upon  in  the  ChrUtiaa 
Church.  But  it  was  soon  forgotten,  when  tlie  corruiitioti  of  Christian 
doctrines  and  institutions  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  most  tre¬ 
mendous  violations  of  **  the  law  of  love.”  The  records  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  history  are  stained  with  blood.  Those  offices,  to  the  ufider- 
taking  of  whi^,  nothing  should  have  prompted,  but  pious  seal  and 
holy  benevolence,  became  by  the  ^peiidages  of  worldly  emolument, 
most  attractive  objects  to  unsanctihed  auibition.  ^  The  poetession  of 
power  uncounteracted  by  moral,  principle,  and  unchecked  by  rab* 
gious  liberty,  soon  gave  scope  to  the  exercise  of  tyranny and  out 
of  this  spirit  arose  the  usurped  prerogatives,  anif  the  unbounded 
domination  of  the*  See  of  Rome.  Tlie  world,  “  wondering  at  the 
beast,**  beheld  with  silent  astonishment,  the  gradual  cncroacHmenta 
of  a*  spiritual  empire,  whteh  by  the  refinement  and  extent  *  of  its 
policy,  acquired  and  absorbed  within  itself  the  snpreroe  juHsdictlon 
of  all'affiurs,  iliat  upon  any  principle  of  construction  co«ld>  be 
reckoned  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  till  ic  became  ati  lenotb  a 
maxim,  supported  by  the  authority  of  innumerable  preoeoentst 
that  errors  ^  ojimon  were  within .  the  cognizance  of » the  secular 
power,  and  exposed  their  unfortunate  adliercnts  to  fines,  nDpriaoD;- 
ments,  and  deatli.*  pp.  328—330. 


Art.  V.  Qn  the  Rule  (f  .Faith:  in  Reply  to  51  r«  Joseph  Hctchen, 
Minister  of  the  Independents  at  Blacwurn,  and  Author  o&liw 
Lectures  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  By  Joseph  Fmiooloagb, 

.  pp.  51.  Price  Is.  6d.  Keating  and  C<k  1817.  mi* 

alteram  partem.  Mn  Fairclough  reque^  it 
hearing  on  behalf  of  the  d<;>efrin^,  of  the  Cnurp)i  af 
and  by  all  means  let  us  hear  .what  he  bps  to  Ila 
menoea  his  remarks,  on  Mr.  Fktclior'a  frylamiatiiii 

that  though  the  dearest  interests  of  mankind  are  involved  ill  » 
proper  investigatioo  of  religious  tcutlis,  it  seldom  happaaa  Ibnt 
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aaaicul  aud  pr^udice  iasiilied  into  the  mind  from -early 

*  fancy,  nourished  and  nuUureil  by  educational  liabiisi  but  iou 

*  ofteii  vfarp  the  intellect,  and  prevent  it  from  ombnuiug  oby^ouH 

*  truths.’  There  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  much  tri^^jA^tbia 
sentiment ;  but  is  the  process  of  free  inc^uiry  a  tenet 


f  n  r  ir;Ti  n 


^ect,  there  is  an  essential  diSexeUPO .  be^wcuou  ds  prgfeaaors^ 
d  the*  membera.of  a  Chui^  aihosn  vihpie  proceedioga,  am* 


Opposed  to  the  investigation  of  religious  tenets  and  oiistoms. 
Mithont  further  enlargement  on  tlie  topics  suggested  by  Mr. 
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Fairclouf^i*^)  op^iini;  paragraph,  we  would  take  tlic  iilierly  of 
adfiionialiinj^  him,  tliat  the  reasons  which  he  has  been  pleased  to 
assi^  in  the  prertKlinj^  sentence,  as  the  causes  which  operate 
unfavourably  aejainst  the  interests  of  truth,  and  lead  men*  astray 
into  ern^r  and  falsehood,  may  be  as  strong  in  their  influence 
on  his  own  mind  as  on  that  of  any  other  |>erson.  Mr.  F.  is, 
we  perceive,  a  stotit  declaimer  against  the  partial  conduct  of 
other  writers ;  he  complains  that  *  argument  and  sound 
*  reasoning*  are  discarded  by  controvertisis,  and  inveighs  vciie- 
mently  against  the  practice  of  misrepresenting  an  opponent's 
sentiments :  we  shall  consider  the  conformity  of  his  own  practice 
with  his  professions.  On  turning  over  the  first  leal*  of  Mr. 
Fairclough’s  pamphlet,  we  meet  with  the  following  Hentenoe. 

*  Mr.  Fletcher  prettily  informs  us,  that  Jesus  Christ  foreseeing  the- 
undue  honours  wliich  would  be  paid  in  future  ages  to  his  Virgin 
Mother,  treated  her  upon  all  occasions  witii  appareut  luirshncss  and 
neglect.’ 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Mr.  Fletcher's  pages.  .  After  supporting, 
whicli  he  very  satisfactorily  does,  Ins  statement,  that  not  the 
shadow  of  scriptural  authority  can  be  aihluced  to  warrant  tlie 
practice  of  adoring  the  ^  Virgin,'  and  rendering  to  her  acts  of 
homage  and  worship,  he  proceeds  :  .  .  t  .  • 

•  The  conduct  of  the  Saviour  towards  her,  seems  asifprophe-’ 
tically  intended  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  any  sanction  from 
being  derived  in  favour  ot  such  idolatrous  veneration,  from  his  own* 
penonal  behaviour.  When  she  discovered  on  one  occasion  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  dictate  to  the  Saviour  os  to  the  exercise  of  hir  miraculous* 
powers,  he  replied,—-**  Woman,  what  have  i  to  do  with  tliee  I  Mine 
uour  is  not  come,”  (John  ii,  4.)  Just  before  his  death  he  commended 
her  with  filial  affection  to  the  care  of  his  beloved  disciple  ;  and  if  in 
any  circumstances  it  would  have  been  natural  to  have  stated  her 
claims  to  their  full  extent,  it  would  have  been  when  performing  the 
last  act  of  duty  towards  her.  But  not  a  syllable  of  that  affecting 
interview  relates  to  the  subject,  and  the  whole  of  the  discipleV 
obligation  is  confintd  to  the  discharge  of  filial  duties.’  Ijfcturetf 

p.«0.  ‘  *  ' 

Whether  it  be  to  shew  his  learning,  or  to  display  his  love  of 
truth,  or  to  obtain  credit  on  the  ground  of  modesty,  we  cannot 
tell,  but  Mr.  Fairclough  has  embellished  his  title-page  vrilh  a 
Latin  motto  :  ‘  Si  ignorcu^  dUce ;  si  itotft,  erubesce  *  If  you 
‘  be  ignorant,  learn  ;  if  you  already  know,  be  ashamed.’  ^fr. 
PletOTcr’s  book  was  o|>en  before  Mr.  FVirclough.  We  have 
thought.it  our  duty  to  confront  the  passage  with  his  statemeht. 
What  shall  we  think  of  his  honesty,  or  his  honour,  in  telling* 
hia  readers,  that  Mr.  Fletcher  informs  us  that  Jesns  treated 
bit  mother  upon  all  occasions  witbT  apparent  harshness  and 


Fnirclough  oh  tho  Hide  of  Faith  * 


neglect  ?  lie  cauooi  allege  Uiat  Uiia  ipiHrepreseuUtion  origiiii^l 
in  igoorance  or  luiaiake,  and  we  therefore  think  that  ev.ei^ 
reader  will  expect  from  him  the  glow  of  ahaine  and  aelf-reproacb* 
aa  an  eaeinplmcatioii  of  the  *  erabosce^  in  hU  motto. 

The  asaertions  in  this  pamphlet  are  hardy  in  tlic  extreme : 
it  is  really  sur|wising  that  any  man  should  risk  his  reputalioM 
by  ex)>osiDg  himself  so  openly  to  detection  as  does  the  present 
Author.  Here  are  specimens  of  his  bold  assertions.  , 


*  Jesus  Christ  neither  wrote  himselfi  nor  commanded  his  AposUes 
to  write  after  his  ascension.*  p.  5. 


**  Write,”  said  Jestis  Christ  to  the  Apostle  John  at  Patinos, 
after  his  ascension,  **  W rite  the  things  which  thou  hast  seen, 
and  the  things  which  are,  and  the  things  which  shall  be 
liercafter.” 


‘  St.  Clement,  and  St.  Polyca^,  who  had  both  been  instructed  bv 
c  Apostles,  constantly  admonished  the  fkithful  to  liiten  to  the(r 

^  •!!  -1  a*  •a1*  -•a*  _a 


pastors.  Where  will  Mr.  Fletcher  discover  in  their  wniingt  and 
exhortations  to  their  converts,  to  apply  to  Scripture,  in  order  to  find 
a  rule  of  faith  which  thev  themselves  had  never  learned?'  ^ 


a  rule  of  faith  which  they  themselves  had  never  learned?'  ^ 

Clement  and  Polycarp  both  refer  the  readers  of  their  epistlei 
to  the  Scriptures,  but  they  do  not  constantly  admonish  the 
faithful  to  listen  to  their  pastors.  On  this  subject  they  do  not 
contain  a  single  word,  for  though  'they  both  speak  of  the 
Christians  of  their  time  as  submitting  themselves  to  the  Pres* 
byter  of  their  own  communities,  they  never  admonish  them  to 
listen  to  traditionary  instructions.  Mr.  Fairclough,  wepresutne, 
has  read  the  Epistles  of  Clement  and  Polycarp ;  he  has  not 
therefore  the  plea  of  ignorance  to  urge  for  this  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  their  contents.  Were  his  statement  however  correct, 
it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  his  cause ;  for  it  might  well 
comport  with  the  most  })erfect  deference  to  Scripture,  as  the 
sole  rule  of  faith,  and  with  the  absolute  exclusion  of  tradition, 
as  authoritative  iu  religion,  that  the  early  Christians  were 
exhorted  by  Clement  and  Polycarp  to  listen  to  tbeir  pastors  ;> 
it  being  by  no  means  an  uncommon  circumstance  for  Protestant 
writers,  who  exclude  traditionary  faith  as  a  rule  of  conscienoe, 
to  exhort  their  readers  to  listen  to  their  pastors. 

Who  con  p^usc  without  a  smile  the  following  clur^  and 
(juery  urged  with  so  much  gravity  by  the  Author  ? 

*  Mr.  Fletcher  it  determined  to  support  his  system  even  at  the 
expence  of  hu  own  principles  He  is  not  content  with  the  private 
discovery  of  ms  rule  of  fatth  in  Scripture,  but  he  wishes  that  other 
people  should  understand  the  texts,  which  he  brings  forward  to 
prove  his  system,  in  the  same  sense  which  ha  ii  piMed  to  confer 
upon  them.  How  can  he  reconcile  this  with  his  principle  of  privafe 
judgmefH,  and  private  examination  ?’  p.  T.'  ^ 


40  Fairclougb  QH  ike  HuU  of  Faith. 

*Tlie  pimotice  uimI  iKe  prttM}i|J«  ure  in  ntrict  nccoviilancx^,  and 
Mr.  Fanroloiif^N  ^nory  o«in  ho  ^iroviiloii  wiiti  a  very  aatia- 
iiaoiory  anawnr  in  felv  fmrdft.  /No  |irttii*i|»i«  ol'  })rivaiejiidic<^n^Bt 
or  private  ncamitiation  is  violated  by  a  staiemont  olf  our  ojMiiiont, 
ino  the  exhibition  of  the  best  reMHjna  tvhioli  we  can  adduce 
m  tbeir  AU|/)iort,  tcldirseed  to  the  oonKideratioii  of  rational 
oreatiirea,  with  whom  it  entirely  t^iouhis,  aa  an  admitte<l  and 
sacred  ri^ht,  to  Investigate  itieir  tiuth,  and  to  receive  or  refect 
tbem  aa  they  Utooiseavee  tuuy  ireeiy  dieter  mine.  i 

Mr.  Fuirclotign  has  an  admirable  method  of  tieterniimng 
the  aimrionsueas  or  geiuiineiic!»a  of  a  wriurn  dt»cuint  at.  *  Mr. 

*  Flotdier/  be  says,  ^  ougliL  to  have  known  that  St.  ChryauiUNn 
^  bad  already  composed  one  UeatiMc  on  St  Mattliew.;  th«  re  waa 
‘  therefore,  no  necessity  for  his  c»»mpoHing  a  second.'  Kxcel* 
lent !  Dr.  Barrow  wrote  one. exposition  on  tin*  creed  ;  there  was 
therefore  no  noeoswity  for  his  composing  aiiotln*r ; — therefore, 
itic  larger  exposition  is  not  the  genuine  production  ol*  the 
Ur.'s  pen  !  - which  is  proof-  irresistible  of  iu  spurionsneat ! 
Mr.  Faircloifgh,  we  think,  might  have  found  someiLiitg  baiter 
than  this  to  allege  agiiiisl  the  o^m.s  tm/^er/ec/um  aschIuhI  to 
Chrytostoiu.  In  the  I4t(i  and  l*5ih  {)ages,  wc  have  some  sup* 

ewied  scriptural  prooTs  ol  the  Author's  allegatioii,  tiuit  tint 
Qinisli  Church  is  in  posHession  of  trs<Utiou  %s  a  rule  of  faith  ; 
^  tt^imobies  which  even  Mr.  Fletcher  cannot  but  acknowledge.' 
Rere  they  are : 

^  St.  Paul  writing  to  his  ftivoiirite  disciple  Ti*notby,  admoniahai 
him  thus,  **  Hold  tlio  ibrm  of  ^oumi  words  which  thou  hast  heard 
Oom  me  !*'«-***  preserve  this  valuable  depositeby  tlie  asilstioceof  the 
Holy  Ghost  who  dwcllctli  in  us.”  2  Dpis.  CyX — ”  TIiou  therefore, 
Qi^  too,  be  strong  in  the  grace  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  and  the 
tilings  which  thou  host  heard  from  me  before  many  ^^itie-sses,  t^e 
aamt  commend  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  fit  to  teuck  otliers  als<^«'* 
Idem.  c.  2. 

%  ^^dmirable^tstimonies !  The  things  which  TiinoUiy  bad  heard 
froib  Paul,  are  as  remote  from  Mr.  Fairclough's  kju>wltKige, 
and  M  much  unknown  to  the  Romish  Hierarchy,  as  are  the 
drat  vnonW  whiHi  Eve  addressed  to  Adiun.  The  pas.saf|;es 
which  he  has  cited,  cc^iuly  prove  that  Timothy  had  received 
ilistrticCiofis  from  the  Apostle  Piml.  Mr.  Fairclough,  however, 
100*1  reckon  on  a  large  share  "of  credulity  in  his  riders,  in 
prestmring  to  alh-ge  thesn  passages  ^  a*  *  teatimonW  to  the 
exbithig  traditMMia  of  his  Church  as  a  rule  of  faitli.  So  much 
fcr  the  tesumonief ;  now  for  urgurn^nt. 

*  We  may  rmienaVp  suppmo,  that  Jesus  Christ  wbeo  lie  penforsD^ 
ibanD  miraeWa,  mtntiooed  by  JoiiUt  took  the  opparuuiiLy  of 
ddliverii;g  tome  instnicfi^hT  reUtivo  to  bush  wak  uaor^%.  4in«:u  wo 
know  tbni  il  was  bit  iwguiar  custom,  upon  almost  every  occasion,* 
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Fairclough  on  ihe  Rnle  o/  Faiik, 

when  he  wrought  the  niirades  which'  are  recorded  in  Scriptnre. 
St.  John,  who  certainly  wrote  the  Ian  of  the  dirineJy  inspired 
writers,  says  in  hit  second  and  third  EpisUet,  having  more  tninga 
to  write  unto  you,  I  would  uot  by  paper  and  ink  hence  we  iuay» 

1  think,  fairly  infer  that  many  ihiogt  were  delivered  by  the  ApoeUee, 
by  word  of  mouth  to  their  disciples,  and  by  them  to  the  univcrttl 
courd),  without  ever  having  been  Written.**  p.  15* 

]Mr.  Fairclough  cic*els  as  a  dialectician  :  *  We  may  rationally 
*  suppoae’ — *  We  may,  1  think,  fairly  infer,* — are  master  ajH;- 
ciinens  of  his  art.  Ask  your  opponent  for  proof  positive,  and  Uieii 
refute  liim  by  supposition  !  The  Apostle  John,  anticipating  an 
early  interview  with  his  friend  Guius,  reserves  hiuisdf  for  the 
occasion,  and  therefore  writes  the  more  brieUy  :  and  wluit  has 
this  to  do  with  proving  the  necessity  of  tradition  as  a  rule  of 
faith  ill  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  Can  Mr.  Fairclough  furnish  us 
witli  the  communications  whieh  the  Apostle  John  made  viva 
race  to  his  friend  Gains?  We  may,  we  tliink,  *  fairly  infer/ 
that  he  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  them. 

Mr.  Fairclough  is  quite  an  adept  in  the  art  of  obtaining  scrip* 
tural  testimony  and  support  to  his  propositions,  be  they  what 
Uiey  may.  The  original  im|)ort'of  the  words  which  he  cites,  he 
does  not  care  to  ascertain,  and  he  is  equally  iiuHtrereDl  to  tba 
limitations  wbicli  bound  their  meaning  and  application.  They 
are  words  of  Scripture,  and  that  is  enough  for  him.  Tbey  must 
bear  the  sense  which  he  is  pleased  to  give  them,  and  must  bood 
as  his  plastic  hand  shall  mould  them.  See  how  skilful  is  bis 
uiaiiagcment.  '  -  '  *  i 

*  Catholics,  in  admitting  Scripture  and  tradition,  receive  them  from 
their  pastors,  interpreted  according  to  the  sense  in  which  the  univer¬ 
sal  church  understands  them.  They  well  know  tbat^  in  embracing 
this  rule,  they  cannot  err,  since  Christ  has  promised  to  remain  witli 
his  church  till  the  end  of  time,  and  says  to  her,  he  that  hears  yeU| 
hears  me  ;  and  he  that  despises  you,  despises  me.**  p.  4^. 

"  These  words  were  spoken  by  our  Lord  to  tbe  aeveuty  diaoiples, 
in  reference  to  tlie  ministry  which  be  appointed  tb^^to  4i»- 
c*harge ;  it  is  therefore  a  gruaa  perversion  of  them  In  eomieol 
them,  as  the  Author  does,  with  either  tbe  church  or  tho  paatort 
of  the  church,  aa  interpreters  of  i*$oripturc  and  Uadkkm.  Jeaus 
Christ,  in  connecting  a  result  ao  important  with  ihe  muutiTj  of 
the  seventy,  furnished  them  wkh  the  means  of  asaerting  lhaif 
claims,  aa  hia  authoritative  measengera  and  aenraiits,  in  tlio  mira* 
ouious  powera  which  he  conferred  upon  them  ;  and  when  the 
prii'^ls  of  the  Church  of  Rome  prove  to  iia,  in  the  same  way, 
that  Christ  is  with  them,  they  will  effectually  command  our  as  - 
^nt  to  their  doctrine.  <  « 

Mr.  Fletcher  bad  remarked,  that  in  tho>^writinga  of  the  primL 
live  F athera,  not  a  single  passage  can  bo  found  oo  the..#acr|^on 
VoL.  Vlll.— N.S.  B 


Fairclou|^li  am  tke  Knle  of  Faith, 

of  th(*  maKM for  the  $ouU  in  purgatory^  imcrnitef  chritnH^  hot^ 
ftater,  trax  lighi§^  ttplendid  garmenhy  ^c.  <xc  ;  aDil  that  in 
tin?  New  Testament  Uiere  is  not  the  shuiiow  of  allusion  to  such 
thinipi  as  these  observances,  which  arc  in  the  Romish  Churcii 
Mii|^>ortcil  by  the  authority  of  Apostolic  traditions.  To  this  Mr. 
Faircloii^h  replies, 

'  The  Liturgy,  or  public  form  of  worship,  which  St.  Justin  describes 
ns  in. common  use  among  the  Christians  of  his  day,  bears  an  exact 
resemblance  to  the  magnificent  liturgy  seen  by  St.  John  in  heaven 
Ttie  Apostle  gives  us  alively  representation  of  the  peculiar  and  splcn 
did  garments  of  the  ministers,  and  the  rich  ornamented  apparatim 
round  tlic  throne  of  the  Lamb.  Will  Mr.  Fletcher  say  that  here  is 
not  the  shadow  of  allusion  to  the  mode  in  which  the  sacrihee  of  the 
mass  is  now  performed  p.  30. 

So  much  for  the  allusions  in  the  New  Testament.  Your  in 
<^uiry  la  directed  to  the  forms  and  practice  of  Christian  worship 
on  earth,  and  the  figurative  representations  of  the  Apocalypse 
which  refer  to  the  heavenly  state,  arc  adduced  for  your  convic 
tion  !  Now  for  the  primitive  Fathers. 

*  There  is  not,^  says  Mr.  Fletcher,  *  a  single  passage  in  the  Fathers, 
which  mentions  the  sacrifice  of  the  moss  for  the  souls  in  purgatory.* 
When  Mr.  Fletcher  made  this  assertion,  he  must,  I  think,  have  pre¬ 
sumed  a  little,  either  on  the  credulity  or  the  ignorance  of  liis  reacters. 
lie  may  find  in  TertuHian  mention  made  of  the  anniversary  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  for  the  souls  of  the  departed. 

•The  Father  8  own  words  will,  perhaps,  not  be  unacceptable ;  “  Caro 
ahluitur  ut  anima  eraaculetur,  caro  un^tur  ut  anima  consecretur, 
caro  signatur  ut  anima  muniatur,  caro  manus  impositionc  adumbrotur 
ut  et  anima  Spiritu  Dei  illuminetur,  caro  corpore  and  ( etj  sanguine 
Christ!  vescitur  ut  et  anima  de  Deo  saginetur.  The  body  is  waited, 
that  the  soul  may  be  cleansed  ?  the  body  is  anointed^  tiiat  the  soul 
rosy  be  consecrated  ;  the  body  is  signed  with  the  sign  of  the  cr6sl^ 
that  the  soul  may  he  fortided  ;  the  body  is  overspread  by  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  hands,  that  the  soul  may  be  illuminated  by  the  spirit  of  God  ; 
the  flesh  partakes  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  the  soul  may 
hr  filled  with  God.  Lib.  de  resunrcctionc,  c.  8.'  p.  S3. 

Wbetlicr  the  charge  of  *  preauroiug  a  little  ou  the  uredulity, 
^  or  tkie  ignoranoe  of  his  readers,*  be  just  in  its  imputation  to  Mr. 
FW'tclier,  or  to  his  opponent,  will,  wc  apprehend,  be  setUetl  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty  or  Uesilation  by  a  sober  reader,  la  there  a 
single  syllable  in  Uie  quotation  from  TertuHian,  which  speaks  of 

•  the  souls  in  purgatory  ?*  Mr.  Fairclough  betrays  bis  own  coa- 
viction  thst  it  is  entirely  silent  on  tliis  {mint ;  for  though  he 
pledges  himself  to  the  proof  of  it,  lie  feels  himself  over-ruled  by 
the  words  of  the  Father,  and  substitutes — *  the  aouLs  of  tiic  de- 

•  parted,*  the  terms  in  his  coiKlusisn  for — ^  Uie  souls  in  purgatory,' 
which  are  those  of  the  proposition  he  engages  to  demonstrate  by 
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Fairclough  on  the  Rule  of  Faith. 


thonty  to  dictate  its  principks  and  its  duties  P  That  is  the  hinf^e 
of  the  whole  controversy  between  the  professsors  of  lloiuan  Ca¬ 
tholicism  and  Protestants. 

Now  it  is  indisputably  the  pretension  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy,  that  to  their  Church  belong  an  exclusive  authority 
and  |X)wer  of  dictating^  reli«;ion  to  the  consciences  of  mankind  ; 
tliat  it  behoves  them  to  receive  the  doctrines  and  customs 
which  this  Church  shall  prescribe ;  the  whole  human  race  there¬ 
fore  have  a  demand  made  upon  them  for  the  perfect  surrender 
of  their  consciences  to  the  laws  of  this  Church.  With  whom 
then  is  this  power  Indexed,  which  is  so  imperious  and  abso¬ 
lute  ?  What  is  this  Church,  and  on  what  p^round  does  its 
hi^h  authority  rest  P  Both  these  questions  must  be  answer¬ 
ed.  We  must  know  the  party  which  requires  such  a  sur¬ 
render  to  its  dictat4‘s  ;  and  we  must  know  the  reasons  on  which 
it  grounds  such  powers.  The  Romish  Churcli^comprises  nu¬ 
merous  persons  who  ofTiciate  in  the  services  of  its  altars,  and 
others  who  attend  their  ministrations.  When  the  Church  is 
spoken  of  in  the  writinp;8  and  discourses  of  Roman  Catholic  pro¬ 
fessors,  are  both  these  classes  of  persons  included  in  the  defini- 
nition,  or  only  one  of  them  ?  If  the  class  by  whidi  the  ministra¬ 
tions  of  their  altars  are  not  conducted,  be  excluded  from  the  de¬ 
finition,  for  what  reason  are  they  so  cxclude<l  ?  If  the  class  to 
which  the  ‘  name,*  ‘  the  clergy,’  is  appropriated,  constitute  the 
Church,  in  what  manner  do  tliey  obtain  their  admission  as  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  is  it  only  when  they  arc  assembled  tof^ther  in  their 
ci>llcctive  capacity  that  they  constitute  thfe  Church  P  If  the 
Church  be  otherwise  constitute<l,  who  are  the  persons  essential 
to  its  formation  P  These  are  the  essentials  of  the  inquiry,  which 
can  only  be  satisficfl  by  a  clear  exposition  of  the  several  points 
which  it  incliidi^.  We  can  assure  ourselves  most  strongly,  and 
most  certainly,  that  wherever  and  whatsoever  this  Churcli  may 
be,  its  existence  and  constitution  would  be  explicitly  described 
to  us,  if  it  were  the  will  of  God  that  we  should  submit  to  its  au¬ 
thority.  Hut  is  not  the  fact  palpable,  that  the  Church,  tlie  infal¬ 
libility  and  authority  of  which  arc  maintained  by  the  Romanists, 
is  a  pure  fiction  P  For  when  was  the  whole  number  of  Christian 
proft^ors  ever  assembleil  together ;  or  when  was  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  Christian  pastors  ever  met  in  congregated  form  P  Is  it 
necs'ssary  to  appeal  to  history  for  the  proof  of  impossibilities  ? 
The  only  assemblies  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  which  even 
the  Romanists  themselves  adduce,  are  the  ecclesiastical  councils; 
and  the  composition  and  proceedings  of  these  bodies,  the 
management  by  which  they  were  convened,  the  arts  by  which 
their  conduct  was  regulated,  and  the  intlueoce  which  con¬ 
trolled  them,  are  so  notorious,  and  form  so  strong  a  case, 
as  invalidates  every  pretension  of  iTieif  sanctity  and  Chris¬ 
tian  authority.  We  requure  from  Mr.  Fairclough  an  expli- 
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til  ilefiiiition  of  ihc  term  *  Church a  clear  iDiclligible  de- 
scriptioD  of  the  very  persons  who  constitute  the  Churchy  and  of 
(he  manner  in  which  its  memliers  obtain  admission.  -  We  require 
proof  equally  plain  and  definitCy  that  to  these  very  persons  con¬ 
stituting^  the  Church,  if  such  persons  can  be  describedy  a  Divine 
promise  has  been  i^iven  of  exemption  from  erroi*s  in  judgement 
and  mistakes  in  practice.  And  we  n^quire  the  most  uositive 
proofs  that  such  a  promise  has  been  fullilleii.  We  should  then 
liave  the  whole  subject  before  us  in  a  tangible  form.  Till  this 
whole  ease  be  conspicuously  displayedy  and  every  article  of  it  be 
made  intelligible  in  its  dehnition  and  proof,  we  must  treat  the 
whole  substance  of  Mr.  Fairclougifs  pamphlet  as  an  attempt  to 
impose  perfectly  unmeaning  terms  upon  the  understandings  of 
maiikindy  and  to  enslave  their  souls  by  the  assertions  of  an  al¬ 
leged  authority,  which  is  a  gross  usurpation.  The  word  Church, 
which  is  so  much  paraded  in  this  pamphlet,  is,  as  used  by  the  Au¬ 
thor  and  his  associates,  perfectly  unmeaning.  It  is  made  to 
answer  a  notable  purpose  in  their  hands  ;  but  k  denotes  nothing 
real,  nothing  that  has  existence  in  any  part  of  the  world,  or 
aihong  any  people. 

Whatever  may  constitute  the  rule  of  faith,  whatever  may  be 
Scripture,  whatever  may  be  tradition,  wheresoever  these  may 
exist,  we  claim  to  be  the  judges  of  their  pretensions  and  merits  ; 
the  ^  Chur cW  has  no  authority  to  determine  the  one  or>  tlie 
other.  In  using  the  writings  of  antiquity  in  connexion  with 
our  theological  inquiries,  we  attach  not  the  shadow  of  infallibi¬ 
lity  to  any  of  them,  but  consider  simply  their  character  as  wit-  . 
nesses.  These  are  considerations  which  have  their  foundation  in 
truth,  and  they  are  amply  sutHcient  to  set  aside  all  Hr.  Fair- 
cloiigh's  pretensions,  as  they  contain  arguments  which,  in  their 
application  to  tlie  topics  of  the  sudiciency  of  Scripture,  and  the 
nature  and  use  of  tradition,  demonstrate  the  inanity  of  his  pro¬ 
positions,  and  Bwctq>  away  the  entire  mass  of  his  conclusions. 

Art.  V.  The  Civil  and  Military  History  of  Germany ^  from  the  Land* 
ing  ofGustaxns  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia*  By 
the  late  Francis  Hare  Naylor,  Esq.  In  Two  VoU.  SOi.  Murray, 
London,  1816. 

( Concluded  from  Vol*  VII,  Page  545.^  ^ 

Polish  campaigns  in  whicli  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
^  the  Swedes  had  been  engaged  previously  to  the  more  re¬ 
gular  and  momentous  war  in  Germany,  had  been  wi^out 
doubt,  of  essential  use  in  training  up  a  school  ol  accomplished 
officers,  and  suggesting  a  variety  of  important  improvements 
in  the  distribution  and  discipline  of  the  Sweilish  army.  The 
Poles  were  principally  >  horsemen,  and  their  system  of  wartbro 
was  adapted  to  the  irregularity  of  their  troops.  They  had  fre¬ 
quently  exhausted  both  the  patience  and  the  vigour  of  the 
Swedes,  by  continual  and  desultory  skirmishing;  and  sometimes 
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had  borfie  llirm  down  by  the  wcijjht  and  mpidity  of  a  M'mid- 
Uneoua  aiUrk.  In  opposition  to  this,  CiiislaTUK  had  hern  (*otU' 
pidled  to  adopt  a  )Uan  of  movement  and  array |  niiich,  %%‘ithout 
dtopartinf^  too  ino(^  from  the  ttren^  and  density  of  the  old 
ayalcm,  should  enable  him  to  encounter  the  iitthtly  accoutred 
horacmen  and  Uie  Myin^  arini(*t  of  the  Folet,  with  inaiicpuvres 
equally  rapid,  but  with  far  imn’o  scientiho  combinations.  He 
broke  down  the  unwieldy  masses  of  the  old  formation,  took 
away  part  of  the  c  utnbi'ous  harness  of  the  iudiTidual  soldier,  and 
roDnered  the  ftiachinery  of  the  whole  more  aim]de  and  ma- 
iiac^bie.  Hi*  einjdoyed  su'Umce  iiistesil  of  inechautsm.  He 
relied  upon  skill  rather  than  on  routine,  and  proved  the  su¬ 
periority  of  elaslieity  and  imfv>tuB  over  mere  wei^it.  In  the 
conduct  of  his  cuinpai;;n,  the  superiority  of  his  system  whs 
always  coiispicumis,  and  he  was  mainly  indehtetl  to  It  for  his 
Nucceaa  in  htn  various  enc^aQ;eu>ents.  In  the  battle  of  l^dpsic, 
he  conqueroil  'rilly  hy  the  force  of  Iuk  t^cniiis,  as  completely  as 
the  Swedes  routeil  tlie  Ctermaiis  hy  their  discipline  and  valour; 
but  his  disad  van  tallies  were  so  ^reat,  liy  the  dis)KTsion  of  the 
Saxon  auxiliaries,  that  uothiiii;  could  have  saved  him  from  ruin, 
hilt  the  rapiil  movements  of  his  divisions,  nnd  the  precision  of  their 
roanceuvres.  The  passafre  of  the  Ijoeh  was  another  decisive  test 
of  the  excellence  ot  the  system  which  he  had  inventeil,  and  emdd 
not  probably  have  been  idlix'ted  uptm  any  other  plan.  'I’he  action 
of  Lutaen  seems  to  luive  been  loss  acientitieally  foui^tt,  than  any 
€»f  Uie  preeediiiff  etti^af^etnents  it  was  more  of  a  and 

%vaN  at  iast  turned  ai^inst  Wallenstein,  le^s  by  the  skill  and 
valour  of  Bernard  of  Saxe  W<*iinar,  thsn  by  the  ]»erfect  frenzy 
of  the  Swedish  soldiers  at  the  loss  of  their  idoli/i^  ir.onarcb. 

Mr.  Naylor  fecros  to  have  be<*n  extreiwdy  reluctant  to  credit 
the  ebar^  whicii  has  frequently  l^een  urp*d  ap;ainst  (iiistavus, 
that  be  sonii^bt,  under  tlie  brilliant  fteiiiblanee  of  vimlientin!'  the 
l.brrties  of  Hennany,  to  hx  the  imperial  crown  u|K)u  his  own 
head,  as  the  chief  of  the  Protestant  league.  We  know*  uot 
why  the  pnrJisins  of  this  gn^at  man  should  be  peculiarly  te¬ 
nacious  rc^j^'Clintj  tbU  point.  Even  if  it  were  uiideniably  es¬ 
tablished,  it  would  detract  but  little  from  the  Hiaricter  oi  the 
S\%cdish  hero.  If  ever  there  was  a  legitimate  object  of  am¬ 
bition,  surely  this  was  one  ;  and  if  as  a  result  of  the  war,  this 
etent  could  have  taken  place,  it  mi^it,  at  lesst  in  otir  opinion, 
have  jireventf'd  (hr  ocenrrenee  of  many  a  rtjMfhct  which  has 
since  disturbed  the  pmee  of  h^iro^H*.  Hfft  whether  It  aflbets 
(he  chartct<*f  M  flwstavus  fiivourahly  or  injuriously,  there  arc 
an  many  cireumstunces  wiiiih  combine  to  Hx  uj)nn  him  tlie, 
policy  or  (he  i^iilt  of  such  a  design,  that  wc  frodit  rmnosslMc 
tn  evade  the  force  of  their  nrrwfntilatcd  evidence,  tvehifter, 
always  eloquent,  is  unusually  cmritetif  when  lie  rraohes  thi< 
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) minty  and  we  are  unable  to  coiiipreliend  on  uliat  grounds 
31  r.  Naylor  could  resist  his  conclusions. 

The  intelligence  of  tlie  death  of  Giistavus,  was  received  at 
Vienna  and  Madrid  with  a  nerfect  intoxication  ofdeliglit;  und 
5ihamelessly  celebrated,  says  Hougeant, by  rtyouisitancns pretf mi> 
pubHqyes,  Austrian  intrigue  went  instantly  and  actively  to 
work.  The  chiefs  of  the  Protestant  States,  were  assailed  by 
promises  of  the  most  seducing  kind,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  corrupt  even  Oxenstiern,  by  the  offer  of  a  magnificent  bribe. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  it  was  immediately  re¬ 
jected  with  the  utmost  scorn  by  the  high-minded  Swede,  whose 
whole  powers  of  intellect  and  determination  were  devoted  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  work  which  his  friend  and 
master  had  so  pro8|>erously  commenced.  Notwithstanding  the 
cabals  and  small  |>olicy  of  the  German  Stated,  and  the  em¬ 
barrassing  pretensions  and  eiicroachinenU  of  Riohelieii,  Oxen- 
siiern  went  steadily  forward.  He  convened  a  congress  atlleil- 
bron  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  endless  wranglings  respecting 
preoedency,  with  which  the  Germans  were  wont  to  preface  tlie 
most  serious  business,  he  adopted  the  effectual  remedy  of  not 
suffering  chair,  stool,  or  bench,  to  be  brought  into  the  apart¬ 
ment.  From  such  an  assembly  as  this,  little  good  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  poor  and  venal  princes  of  Germany  swarmed 
round  Feuquieres,  the  French  ambassador,  as  their  descendants 
have  since  assailed  the  envoys  of  England,  clamouring  for  sub¬ 
sidies,  and  which  the  more  ciexterous  Gallic  diplomatist  satisfied 
himself  with  paying  either  in  promises  or  in  evasions.  One 
object,  however,  was  gained  ;  the  convention  decreed  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  war,  a  sure  proof  of  the  poverty  of  Austria ; 
for  had  the  Em|>eror  been  able  to  bribe  siifiiciently  bigli,  tbo 
S\f(Mles  would  most  assuredly  have  been  left  without  an  ef¬ 
fective  ally.  A  mutiny  of  the  Swedish  army  was  quelled  by 
the  popularity  of  Duke  Bernard,  of  Saxe  Weimar;  and  under 
bis  command  and  that  of  the  Swedish  generals  Banier  and 
Horn,  the  campaign  proceeded  with  activity  and  success. 

Hut  the  most  important  und  influential  series  of  events  in 
the  history  of  these  times,  is  to  l>e  traced  throughout  the  conduct 
of  Wallenstein,  in  such  a  complication  of  subtlety  and  im- 
l>eciiity,  hesitation  and  enterprise,  incautious  frankness  and 
disgusting  treachery,  as  can  scarcely  be  paralleled.  The  in¬ 
firmities  of  this  extraordinary  man,  seem  to  have  completely 
neutralized  his  talents.  He  was  addicted  to  astrology  to  an 
excess  that  fierfectly  blinded  his  understanding.  His  astro¬ 
loger  8eni  was  his  infallible  counsellor,  and  his  deep  designs 
were  undertaken  or  abandoned,  prosecuted  or  interrupted,  .at 
the  mandate  of  a  miserable  star-gascr.  Fully  aware  that  Wal¬ 
lenstein  was  engaged  in  traitorous  correspondence  with  the 
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i^wedes  and  Saxons,  the  Court  ot'  Vienna  en^i^t^ed  him  with 
his  OHO  weu|K>ns,  and  fully  proved  its  superiority  in  treachery 
and  iotrit^r,  thouc^h  his  schemes  were  so  cautiously  planned,  as 
to  require  the  violation  of  a  coiilessor’s  oath  of  secrecy,  before 
they  could  l>e  detected.  Instead  of  those  o|>eii  and  le^timate 
measures  of  p/oscription,  whU'ii  a  f^enerous  and  enli^iteneii 
policy  would  liave  siuf^sted,  tlie  Austrian  cabinet  determiiieti 
on  assassination,  and  ein|doyed,  for  that  detestable  purpose*,  the 
arm  of  foreij^ers,  and  wtio,  with  fjrcat  rej^ret  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  say,  uere  our  own  countrymen,  one  Scotch,  and  two 
Irish  oflicers  in  tlie  army,  and  in  the  hij^li  favour  of  Wallen¬ 
stein.  On  the  15th  of  February,  1617,  they  eftected  their 
object,  by  a  massacre,  aftcT  a  fierce  struggle,  of  Wallenstein’s 
principal  oOicers  and  confidents,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
complete  their  work  by  destroying  the  chief  conspirator. 

*  Upon  knocking  rudely  at  the  gate,  Devoreux  was  admonished, 
by  a  page  in  waiting,  to  beware  of  disturbing  the  duke,  who  had 
just  retired  to  his  bed-chamber.  “  Friend,”  said  Devoreux  fiercely, 

this  is  no  time  for  repose,”  and  he  rushed  into  the  house  with  his 
followers.  The  door  of  Wallenstein’s  apartment  being  locked,  the 
leader  of  the  banditti  asked  for  the  key,  which  not  being  brought,  he 
attempted  to  hurst  it  open.  The  duke,  upon  hearing  the  report  of 
a  musket,  fired  accidentally  by  one  of  the  soldiers,  ran  to  the  window 
to  call  the  guard,  when  his  cars  were  assailed  with  shrieks  and  la¬ 
mentations.  They  were  the  cries  of  conjugal  uficctioii,  uttered  by 
the  wives  of  the  sl.aighlercd  generals,  imploriug  vengeance  upon  their 
hast'  assassins.  The  height  of  the  window  rendering  it  impossible  to 
escape,  he  called  aloud  for  assistance :  the  massive  door,  which  had 
hitherto  resisted  the  efforts  of  its  numerous  assailants,  at  length  gave 
way.  and  a  host  of  ruffians,  urmed  with  swords  and  halberts,  hurst 
impetuously  into  the  chamber.  The  duke  was  alone,  and  standing 
near  a  table  in  his  night-gown.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that 
there  was  neither  sword  nor  pistol  in  the  room  ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  the  door  was  not  defended  by  a  single  centinel, 
though  he  was  usually  guarded  by  an  hundred  soldiers.  This,'*  says 
Harte,  looks  as  if  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  design  against  his 
life.”  But  does  it  not  rr.ther  afford  a  strong  presumption,  that  his 
attendants  were  imphe  aed  in  the  plot,  and  had  pur{H>si‘ly  left  him 
destitute  of  defence  ?  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  did  not  entertain 
the  smallest  mistrust,  or  he  would  otberw  ise  have  been  surrouu^kxl 
by  Tcriky’s  horse,  who  were  blindly  devoted  to  his  service. 

‘  '*  AU  thou  the  traitor,”  asked  Devoreux  sternly,  **  who  art 
preparing  to  join  the  enemies  of  thy  country,  and  to  dethrone  our 
beloved  ’sovereign  ?”  The  pride  of  Wallenstein  disdained  a  reply. 
Upon  being  told  tb.it  a  tew  short  moments  would  be  granted  him  for 
prayer,  lie  uncovered  his  bosom,  stretched  forth  his  arms  in  dignified 
silence,  and  receiving  the  partisan  of  Devoreux  in  his  heart,  expired 
without  uttering  a  single  groan,  or  even  betraying  the  slightest 
emoMon.*  Vol.  11.  pp.  105—106. 
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The  command  of  the  Austrian  army  was  conferred  upon  a 
jirinct*  of  the  Imperial  family,  aideil  by  Gallas  and  Piccoloiniui ; 
and  afu*r  various  vicissitudes  and  manwuvrca,  it  encountered  the 
far  inferior  army  of  the  Swedes  at  Nordliii^'ii.  Had  the 
Swedes  been  commanded  by  Gustavus  Horn,  or  had  his  counsels 
been  regarded  by  Duke  Berimrd,  the  result  might  have  licen 
reversed  or  mitigated  ;  but  the  consequences  were  most  dis* 
astrous  to  the  Swedes,  whose  army  was  defeated  a  ulate 
couture y  the  veteran  infantry  of  Sweden  almost  annihilated, 
and  one  of  her  most  accomplished  generals,  Horn,  taken  pri*« 
soner.  Oxeiistiern  remained  hrm,  undismayed  by  the  ruin 
wliicli  seemed  accumulating  around  him.  lie  collected  the 
troops,  procured  money  trom  France,  and  made  head*  against 
the  Austrians  in  every  quarter.  Even  when  deserted  by  Saxony, 
and  bv  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Protestant  league,  he  *  still 
*  bore  up  and  steered  right  onward,'  till  he  had  consummated 
his  work.  The  Saxons  were  defeated  by  Banier,  who  main¬ 
tained  the  disproportiuned  contlict  with  unrivalled  skill.  A 
second  time  this  great  general  defeated  the  Saxo-Austrian 
army,  at  \Vi>tock,  with  immense  loss  to  his  antagonists,  and 
trilling  injury  to  his  own  troops.  On  the  15tli  of  February, 
lh3d,  Ferdinand  the  Second  died,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  and 
his  scepti'c  and  his  name,  with  some  portion  of  his  character, 
descended  to  his  son.  Of  the  deceaseii  monarch  Mr.  Naylor 
remarks,  that  « : 

‘  The  cr^oneou^  system  pursued  in  his  education,  imprinted  on 
his  mind  a  propensity  towards  bigotry,  which  decided  hU  character 
through  life,  and  led  him  to  confound  the  duties  of  a  monk  t  with 
those  of  a  sovereign.  Thus  his  piety  assumed  the  gloomy  hue  of 
superstition,  and  induced  him  to  persecute  with  inquisitorial  severity 
ail  who  questioned  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  pontifi^  or  preferred 
the  evangelical  simplicity  of  the  primitive  churen,  to  the  idolatrous 
pomp  of  the  Vatican.  A  slave  to  the  vindictive  passions  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  adopting  their  interests  as  those  of  die  Almighty,  he 
believed  himself  acting  conformably  to  the  divine  command,  while 
he  kindled  a  war  the  most  disastrous  of  any  that  ever  desolated 
Europe,  and  rendered  himself  the  scourge  of  mankind.’ 

Vol.  II.  p.  263. 

11  is  doalli  produced  little  change  either  in  the  general  aspect 
nr  the  particular  conduct  of  atiaii*s.  Ferdinand  the  Third 
)>ursued  his  father's  measures,  hut  his  character  was  of  a  less 
tenacious  cast ;  he  was  more  ‘  infirm  of  pur|K)sc,'  ami  his  de¬ 
terminations  were  more  influenced  by  external  circumstance. 
The  war  continued,  the  exploits  of  Bauicr  and  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
emulated  the  adventurous  achievements  of  the  heroes  of  ro¬ 
mance  ;  but  on  the  18di  of  June,  1039,  the  latter,  in  the  full 
career  of  vlclorv,  fell  a  premature  vicUm  either  to  |K>iHOti  or  a 
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putrid  feirer.  'Hie  caiiipaip;na  of  1537,  and  A,  hud  born  <to- 
Mtnictivf?  to  ilie  Austrian  armies  opposed  to  Baiiier,  and  in 
1639,  he  defeated  them  completely  near  Chemuitz,  in  Saxony, 
burst  into  Dohemia,  and  appeared  before  Frafijue,  where  he 
a^ain  routed  the  Imperialists  under  a  new  preneral,  who  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  conduct  of  Hanier  in  Bohemia,  has  deeply 
sullied  the  hric^htness  of  his  fame.  So  atrocious  was  the  licenr^e 
in  which  he  indulged  his  soldiers,  tliat  Mr.  N.  supposes  that 
some  unrecorded  circumstance  must  haTc  occurred  to  *  inflame 


*  his  indignation  to  the  hitches t  ]ntch.*  The  successes  of  the 
Swedish  army  roused  the  Emperor  to  unwonted  exertion,  and 
stronjj  armies  under  able  commanders  bepin  to  press  upon 
the  thinned  and  exhausted  diTisions  of  Banier. 

*  Such  was  iho  situation  of  the  Swedish  army  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  campaign  of  1639;  that  of  the  ensuing  year  did  not  open 
with  much  better  prospects.  But  it  was  amid  the  storms  and  con¬ 
vulsions  of  an  agitated  world,  that  Banier’s  abilities  shone  forth  in  all 
their  natural  lustre.  Surrounded  on  every  side  by  powerful  armies, 
if  he  attempted  to  advance,  he  had  to  contend  against  the  aggregate 
strength  of  Austria,  marshalled  under  her  ablest  commanders;  and, 
if  he  wished  to  retreat,  all  Saxony  and  Prussia  were  assembled  in 
his  rear,  animated  by  every  feeling  that  can  inspire  resolution*  the 
love  of  independence,  the  thirst  of  glory,  and  the  insatiate  desire  of 
revenge.  In  this  desperate  crisis  he  contrived  to  reach  a  favourite 
position  near  Melnik,  where  he  hoped  to  remain  till  the  arrival  of 
Konigsmark,  who  was  hastening  with  considerable  reinforcements 
from  Westphalia. 

*  Konigsmark  was  an  qfheer  of  the  highest  promise,  and  had  been 
greatly  aistinguished  at  the  hefid  of  the  Westphalian  army.  Po- 
pularity  of  manners  combined  writh  intrepid  courage,  had  attracted 
the  love  and  admiration  of  the  soldiers,  whrt  were  ready  to  follow 
him  through  every  danger.  Notwithstanding  the  comparative  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  force,  hts  mareh  through  Franconia  and  Thuringia  w'as 
signalized  by  a  rapid  succession  of  triumphs  ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  obstacles  which  he  had  to  contend  with,  he  arrived  safely  on  the 
confines  of  lW)hcmia.’  V'ol.  11.  pp.  324 — 325. 

In  1011,  Banier  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  command  hy 
Toatcoson,  perhaps  the  ablest  ofTicer  in  the  scliool  of  Gustavus. 
Tortured  and  rcnderoil  helpless  by  gout,  the  activity  of  his 
mind  supplied  his  bodily  incapacity,  lie  advanced  from  victory 
to  victory,  ruined  the  army  of  Gallas,  defeated  the  Austrians 
at  l^eipsic  and  Yankowitz,  and  threatened  Vienna  itself. 
Soon  after  this  lie  resigned  the  command.  The  succeeding 
campaigns  were  admirably  conducted  hy  Wrangel  and  Ko¬ 
nigsmark,  and  the  surprise  of  Prague  hy.the  latter  oflicer, 
had  a  strong  influence  tn  determiuiiig  Austria  to  agree  to  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia.  In  this  sketch  of  the  SwQtlish  cam¬ 
paign^,  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
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of  opemtiofi^  which  were  carried  on  undor  the  timpK  cs 
«>f  France  in  the  cotintrie«<  adjacrnt  to  the  Upper  Rhine.  'rhejM* 
arc  much  more  generally  known,  and  the  names  of  Turcnne, 
t'ondA,  Ciu6bnant,  are  familiar  to  an  Kngliah  ear. 

It  has  rarely  happened  that  two  aiich  men  as  Oxensiiern  and 
llichclien,  have  appeared  on  the  iiolitieal  arena  together ;  and 
it  has  occurred  yet  more  rarely,  that  such  men  have  been  in- 
ilaced  to  nuike  common  cause  against  an  individual  enemy, 
and  it  was  calamitous  to  Austria  (hat  they  were  united  against 
the  Imperial  policy.  It  was  however  fortunate  for  Germany, 
and  the  rcstill  was  a  gipintic  stride  towards  the  lihemtion  of 
Knroj>e  from  the  thraldom  of  tyranny  and  bigotry  As  a  s|k?- 
cimen  of  Mr.  Naylor’s  talent  in  ‘the  delineation  of  (haracter, 
xve  shall  sidijoin  his  estimate  of  Kichf*lieu.  It  is  perhaps  suf- 
ticiisitly  just  on  the  whole,  hnt  it  is  very  deticient  in  those  finer 
ioucht4i  on  which  the  of  literary  portraits  essentially 

dej>ends. 

*  In  order  justly  to  appreciate  the  abilities  of  Richelieu,  we  ought 
to  compare  the  situation  of  France  when  he  was  first  entrusted  with 
the  direction  of  affairs,  with  that  in  which  he  left  it  at  his  death. 
He  found  the  kingdom  distracted  by  domestic  dissensions,  and  the 
royal  nrerogntive  curtailed  and  fettered  by  the  turbulent  ambition 
of  a  naughty  aristocracy.  Before  he  quitted  the  world,  ho  had 
stripped  the  nobility  of  all  those  dangerous  privileges,  which  are  in* 
compatible  with  the  good  of  society  t  and  which,  though  frequently 
exercised  for  their  private  aggrandisement,  were  barclly  ever  etn* 
ployed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  Till  the  cardinal  was  invested 
with  .alisolute  authority — anu  authority  more  absolute  was  never 
trusted  to  t!ie  !iand«  of  a  subject — Europe  had  been  accustomed  to 
contemplate,  willi  hopeless  dismay,  the  overwhelming  power  of 
Austria,  sweeping  progressively  away  every  feeble  barrier  that  checked 
for  a  inoinent  her  ambitious  career  ;  hut,  while  he  ruled  in  the  name 
of  a  contemptible  bigot,  he  not  only  raised  an  insurmountable  barrier 
against  her  l\itiire  encroachments,  but  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
extensive  glory,  to  which  his  country  attained  during  tlie  following 
•"cign.  Assuming  success  as  the  criu?rion  of  merit,  and,  when  a 
proper  field  is  opened  for  the  display  of  genius  it  tuny  fairly  be  taken 
^  such,  Kichelieu  unquestionably  dwrves  an  eminent  sUtioo  among 
the  must  illustrious  sutcsnHM),  wtio  ever  excited  the  applause  or  the 
execration  ol'  mankind. 

‘  Such  are  the  rude  outlines  of  the  cliaracter  of  a  minister,  whose 
vigorous  counsels  gave  strength  and  stability  to  a  government,  which 
<*ivil  dissensions  and  a  disputed  succession  had  rendered  the  scat  of 
anarchy  and  confusion.  Tlie  portrait  of  Richelieu,  like  every  figure 
of  colossal  proportions,  appears  to  greatest  advantage  when  viewed 
at  a  distance ;  but,  when  minutely  inspected,  presents  to  the*  eye  ef 
die  judicious  critic  many  striking  defocts.  Tlit  same  haughty  ^trit, 
^hleh,  Invested  wkh  the  splendid  form  of  ambitioii,  impemd  him  to 
undertake  the  humiliation  of  Austria,  when  influencing  his  actions 
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In  private  iire»  saiurosd  the  Isaa  dagnifted  character  of  vanity.  Not 
content  with  excelling  the  greater  part  of  hia  contemporariee  in 
valour,  and  wiadotn,  and  mterpriae*  be  had  Uic  wcakncaa  to  aapire  to 
rijoa  celebrity  for  hta  akill  In  managing  a  h  orte,  or  turning  an 
epigram;  though,  in  all  probability,  he  waa  much  inferior  in  horac- 
manahip  to  a  common  dragoon,  and  waa  indebted  for  the  praiaei 
beatowed  on  hia  literary  productions,  to  the  borrowed  pen  of  a 
poeticol  Batterer/  Vol,  If.  pp,  479 — i8(). 

At  length,  all  partiea  were  exhaiifttetl  by  tlila  long  and 
ruinotia  content,  and  cnteretl  in  good  faith  on  the  work  of 
pacification.  We  have  not  thought  it  ex|)edient,  in  this  rapid 
statement,  to  notice  the  various  diplomatic  manortivres  rt;* 
sorted  to  by  the  difl'erent  cabinets  ;  they  were  too  numeroiia 
and  too  complicated  for  brief  detail,  and  too  obvioualy  faitblesa 
to  have  any  intluriice  u|N)n  military  arrangementa.  Bnt  in 
IbiA,  on  the  10th  of  April,  the  CoiigreHses  of  Wcnlphalia 
were  o|N‘ne<l ;  on  the  first  of  June,  the  projeta  of  the  rea|N*ctive 
courts  were  tendered  ;  and  on  the  ItUh  of  November,  1B45, 

•  they  began,”  in  the  words  of  Putter,  “  to  act  with  vigour.* 
The  oef^tiatioiis  were  conducted  under  the  mediation  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Venetians  ;  and  in  Consequence  of  the  difb- 
cultiea  occaaioneil  by  this,  and  other  circumstances,  were  earrieil 
on  simultaneously  at  two  different  places,  Munster,  and  Os- 
nabruck.  At  the  latter  town,  the  most  im|>ortBni  of  these  ne- 

{otiations,  was  in  discussion  between  the  HwhIcs  and  the 
Votestant  States  on  the  one  side,'  and  the  Kiniieror  on  the 
other,  while  the  transactions  at  Munster  principally  regardcil 
France  and  Austria.  The  particulars  of  this  important  treaty, 
which  was  aftirrwards  registered  among  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  Finptre,  would  afford  little  satisfaction  to  our  nnulers 
in  any  abstract  which  we  might  be  able  to  give.  It  may 
suflioe  to  remark,  that  Ix^ide  the  usual  scramble  for  indimini- 
fications  and  cessions  of  territory,  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
conacionre  were  not  disregarded,  and  If  they  were  not  rei.^og- 
niaed  and  established  on  that  large  and  lilif*ral  ground  which 
they  claim  on  the  broad  principles  of  eqiiify  and  reason,  they 
were  at  least  settled  on  a  foundation  more  solid  and  secure 
than  had  ever  been  aanctioned  before.  In  fact,  the  treaty  of 
Weatplulia  luaterially  changed  the  constitutions  of  the  Empire. 
It  hnally  settled  the  question  respecting  the  degree  of  power 
vcaied  in  the  Emperor,  and  the  relation  io  which  Uie  flerman 
prinoea  stood  towarda  him  aa  their  federal  head.  It  more- 
oeer  refttktad,  id  many  imporUnt  partaeaUra,  the  syateni  oT 
government  in  the  inferior  atatea.  A  oonaiderahle  alteratiofi 
waa  introduced  into  thif  getirral  hahita  of  living,  by  the  df- 
rtfSHitatieoa  of  tlm  timen;  asnl  m  onler  to  ilkiatmtc  the  manners 


of  n  fanoft  age,  we  abnll  her#  iniredooe  no  emtrmct  from  a 
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very  able  writer,  to  whom  Mr.  Naylor  lima  hod  froqnont  ro« 
rouroe.  , 

*  A  compariaon  of  the  tlmen  prcrioua'and  luboequent  to  the  peace 
of  We«tphaJla,  may  afford  uf  Inntruciive  information,  how  much  not 
only  the  itylo  of  living,  but  the  manner!  and  wav  of  ihhikii^  at 
our  German  court!,  arc  changed.  A  itewird  In  tlit  •ervio#  ofone 
of  our  Dulcet,  wrote  once  in  hie  diary-^  To  day  our  Duke'*  wont 

*  with  all  hit  young  noblea  to  a  tavern,  and  feaated  there  the  whole 

*  day  long,  for  which  1  liod  to  pay  eight  dollar!  f  Vot  Uet  SchSmmp^ 

*  ,ani|ieu^-—Tbero*!  living  for  you  1*  Anotlier  Duke  tout  hit  ton  to 
travel,  and  wrote  a  letter  uy  him  to  an  Elector,  *  Now  that  our  ton  ia 

*  grown  up.  Olid  rather  an  awkward  lad,  we  have  thought  it  neceo- 

*  lary  to  tend  him  abroad,  and  particularly  to  your  hiuhneftt*!  court, 

*  that  he  may  lenrn  good  manner! ;  we  have  provldecT  him  likcwlte 

*  with  a  lervant  to  travel  with  him.'  The  Landgrave  I'hilip,  of  fletae 

Rhcinfela,  who  wna  bom  in  the  year  1541,  and  died  in  atm 

time  when  lie  cx|>cctcd  acme  prince!  of  the  Palatine  Houae  to  viilt 
him,  hoard  that  n  private  man  iiad  got  aome  brio  large  turkeva.  'rhot 
lie  might  treat  the  Count!  Palatinu  handaomrly,  he  ordereii  the  mmn 
to  bring  him  one  or  two  of  them  for  a  proper  price,  which  the  itewotd 
of  hi!  luiuaoiiold  ahould  pay  immediately.  Thi!  Landgrave  .i’ltillp 
likfwi!o  !ent  fiii  brother  William  Uio  Fourth,  Lind|^ravii  lleMV 
Cuaiell,  on  the  ]4tJi  of  March,  1575,  a  long  letter,  with  a  lively  de- 
acription  of  the  deeJino  among  tlie  Prince!,  which  he  lald  ho  dreaded 
would  bo  the  con!C(|ucn(!e  of  the  great  increaie  of  expencc!|  whj^h 
were  even  then  complained  of.  Among  other  thing!,  Miyi  he,  ^  Youf 

*  father,  Philip  the  magnanirnoua,  notwith!tanding  he  woi  fn  poo* 

*  aCMlon  of  the  whole  country,  which  It  now  divided  into  four  paru, 

*  and  liarl  the  management  of  all  the  concern!  of  the  Hrhmalcafdlo 

*  f^^ague,  had  only  one  chancellor,  a  doctor,  and  a  eecretary.  7*h0 

*  fir H  of  the^e  »€rwd  him  tOfenty  y^an  fhr  Hgh$y  /hrins^  thi  9$em4 

*  Jof  fifiy^  and  the  third  without  any  $aUtru  at  aU*  Now  evefy  eme  df 

*  you  have  more  doctor!,  aeoretorie!,  triil  clerks,  for  yourMlvee^  end 

*  at  very  high  aolario!  ;  lieaidea  thia,  each  of  you  hoe  ouch  a  eunber 

*  of  huntomrn,  cooka,  and  other  aervaoUi  tiuit  Uiere  la  a  hunteoMMi 

*  for  every  hill,  a  cook  for  every  put,  and  a  butler  to  every  ceolb 

*  I'hcn  come!  your  itcli  for  play,  gadding  about  to  dance!,  and 

*  visiting  foreign  Prince!,  which,  laya  he.  m  the  only  ,way  to  drain 

'  vour  purse!.’  He  complaint  too  of  the  ItalUo  'luxtlry  In  dreti.^ 
which  wi!  the  fothion  then,  tuch  u  wearing  velvet  and  filk,  aud* 
decorating  the  hortc!  with  feather!  and  velvet  doth!,  — juet  os  If 
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Italian  and  Oemmn  luxuriea  don’t  agree*  The  IteNM  one  Melaly 
io  their  dreo!,  hot  they  eol  the  wnroe  for  it,  end  ore  mmrmg  im 
thehr  teldcoi.  A  dkh,  roMUtiog  of  m  feir  eggi  end  e  aekad,  m  eoiNigb 
for  them  i  hoc  Gernieiie  muH  hove  gooo  eating  and  iheig  helliei 
fuU«’*-Phtier’a  Hidarreul  Development  ff  the  ConUUnUm  qf  $ho 
(ieemamio  by  Dorr)fw4»'^  VeL  11#  p« 


The  aaioe  Auttief  bee  etueidated  the  eondmet  mad  miee* 
queacdi  of  tbe  Uealy  of  WiitpMIe,  wich  oomdmMm  mbildy  i 
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ami  AOfnn  iinporUAl  documeuts  ami  illustrations  reUtini^  to 
Ibe  same  event  may  be  found  in  lleiss — Histoire  de  V Empire, 
It  is  to  be  reerretU><l  that  there  is  not,  in  these  volumes,  i 
more  rre<|uent  insertion  of  dates.  'I'be  errors  of  press  are 
iiuoifrotia^  snd  not  iinfreqiiently  trtjitrions  to  the  ii>eairni|jt. 

Art.  VI.  Matured;  a  Dramatic  Poem.  Py  Lord  Byruo.  8vo.  pp. 
80.  Price  5s.  6d»  Murray.  London.  1S17. 

•  I 

K  have  taken  some  pains  to  j>oiiU  out  what  we  conceive  to 
be  the  peculiarities  of  lioni  Byron’s  ^cniiiR,  and  to  en»l>le 
our  readers  to  form  a  discriminating  judgement  of  his  produc¬ 
tions.  If  we  have  ot  all  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  they  will  not, 
we  Uiiiik,  be  wholly  tinprp))ared  to  find  in  the  present  productinq 
a  verification  of  our  remark,  lliat  the  noble  Author  does  not 
poaacM  the  power  of  imbodyiu^  iu  poetry  a  purely  dramatic  cou- 
ceptiou  ;  that  he  is  not  cu))ablc  of  that  eflbrt  of  abstraction 
which  is  requisite  to  the  imui^iniug  aud  delineating  of  hii  indtvi- 
dwaliBed  imrtioii  of  our  common  nature,  distinct  ami  dilfercnt  in 
eharweter  from  himself.  They  will  not  expect,  therefore,  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  Manfred  a  being  of  any  other  species  or  geiius  than  that 
to  which  the  Chllde,  tl>e  (iiaour,  Conrad,  and  Alp,  may  be  rc- 
fcrretl.  They  will  anticipate  alike  the  hero  and  the  object  of  the 
present  tale,  and  will  feel  assured,  that  this  dramatic  poem 
lias  very  little  more  of  the  drama  about  it,  than  the  mere  form  of 
dialogue. 

Lord  Byron  has  made  a  mistake,  which,  iii  the  case  of  a  poet 
of  inferior  genius,  would  be  fatal.  Tins  perpetual  sameness  of 
sentiment  would  he  insupportahly  wearisome,  wore  it  not  for  the 
exqnisiie  and  exhaustless  beauties  of  expression  by  which  it  U 
enlivened.  There  ia  absolutely  nothing  of  novelty  in  this  poem, 
except  the  royslicisro  and  the  immaterial  machinery ;  and  the 
latter,  although  invested  with  all  the  charms  of  song,  is  of  too 
dimsy  and  shadowy  a  nature  to  interest.  The  drama  is  witliout 
plot  and  without  purpose  ;  Manfred  is  one  of  tlmse  unintelligible 
and  impossible  beings  which  we  meet  with  only  in  the  regions  of 
sentimental  romance ;  a  most  interesting  and  amiable  wicked 
rascal,  who  glories  in  not  having  l>cen  the  du|>e  of  demons,  but 
cUuBs  to  he  his  own  destroyer.  Me  is  *  a  mayian*  and  deals  in 
spolk  and  adjurations,  professes  to  have  *  no  sympathy  with 
hraalhing  flesh, ^  and  breathing  flesh  can  therefore  have  little 
sympathy  with  him.  Me.htdds  converse  with  destinies,  and  ele- 
tn«iitfl|  and  wiiches  ;  is  addicted  to  study,  and  penance,  and  so* 
litary  vigils ;  is  an  astrologer ;  and  quotes  Roman  history  and 
the  Apocalypse.  His  crimes  and  his  miseries  are  alike  inotFable, 
and  only  to  he  guessed  at  from  the  character  of  his  despair.  He 
is,  in  fact,  a  very  terrihle-lookiDg  personage,  hut  harcnlcss 
withal.  '  Had  ho  boon  one  of  us,*  says  one  of  tlio  demons, 

*  he  would  have  made 
An  awful  spirit.’ 
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As  to  the  other  human  dramatU  personm^  .MeBsieun  tlie 
rhainois  Hunter,  the  abbot  of  8t.  Maurice,  Muniiol  and  Herman, 
they  have  no  pretensions  to  character,  or  poetical  existence. 
I’he  part  they  perforin  is  scarcely  more  important  than  that  as- 
sii^ned  to  the  all-potent  and  mysterious  Arimaiies,  which  consists 
in  the  followin<^  imperial  decroe. 

*  Semesis.  Great  Ariinanes,  doth  thy  will  avouch 

Tlie  wishes  of  this  mortal  ? 

Arimancs,  YiaII* 

Wholly  destitute  as  the  poem  it  of  dramatic  merit,  our  readers 
will  not  however  ima^ne  tiiat  it  bears  no  inarks'of  the  master-band 
of  tlie  poet.  Criticism  would  be  thrown  away  on  Uie  present  pro¬ 
duction  taken  as  a  whole,  hut  there  are  passages  of  considerable 
beauty.  Take  for  example  three  of  the  songs  of  tlie  spirits  of 
4'artli  and  air,  whom  Manfred  summons  to  appear  before  him. 

*  VoUe  y  tki  Sbcono  Spirit, 

*  Mout  Blanc  u  the  monarch  of  iBOUuUlns, 

They  crowned  him  long  ago 

On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 

Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced. 

The  Avalanche  in  his  hand ; 

*But  ere  it  fall,  that  thundering  ball  i 

Must  pause  for  my  command. 

The  Glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 
Moves  onward  day  by  day ; 

But  1  am  he  who  bids  it  pass. 

Or  wiili  its  ice  delay. 

I  am  the  spirit  of  the  place, 

Could  make  the  mountain  bow 

And  quiver  to  hil  cavem*d  base — 

And  what  with  me  would’st  Thou  ? 

‘  Voice  of  the  Third  Spirit. 

*  In  the  blue  depth  of  the  waters, 

\Vhere  the  wave  hath  no  strife, 

Where  the  wind  is  a  stranger, 

And  the  sea-snake  hath  life. 

Where  the  Mermaid  is  decking 
Her  green  hair  witli  shells ; 

Like  the  storm  on  the  surface 
Came  the  sound  of  thy  spoils ; 

O'er  my  calm  Hall  of  Coral 
The  deep  echo  rolPd— 

To  the  Spirit  of  Ocean 
Thy  wishes  unfold ! 

*  Fourth  Spirit. 

*  Where  the  slumbering  earthquake 

Lies  pillow'd  oh  fire, 
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And  the  Udcet  of  bitumen 
Hi«e  boilingly  higher; 

Where  the  roots  of  the  Andes 
Strike  deep  in  the  earth* 

As  their  summits  to  heaven 
Shoot  soaringly  forth ; 

1  liave  quitted  my  bhrth-placc* 

Thy  bidding  to  bide — 

Thy  spell  hath  subdued  me* 

Thy  will  be  iny  guide!’  pp.  10—12. 

The  reader  viiW  be  surprised  at  the  introduction  in  tliia  serno, 
of  ‘  the  Incantation’  printetl  with  “  the  Prisoners  of  Chillon 
the  more  so*  as  it  ill  pustzle  him  to  discover  who  is  the  |)er- 
former  of  the  Curse*  as  well  as  who  is  its  subject*  and  for  what 
purpose  his  Ijordship  has  chosen  to  insert  it  in  this  place.  The 
following  soliloquy  is  one  of  the  best  passages  in  the  |>oen). 

*  The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  tlic  tops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains.— Beautiful ! 

1  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man  ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness* 

1  learn’d  the  language  of  another  world. 

I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth* 

When  1  was  wandering, — upon  such  a  night 
1  stood  within  the  Coloseum’s  wall* 

’Mid^t  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome; 

The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches  .  • 

Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight*  and  the  stars 
Slione  tlirobgh  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afar 
The  watclidog  bayed  beyond  the  Tiber;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  Cassars’  palace  cai^e 
,  The  owl’s  long  cry*  and*  interruptedly* 

Of  distant  sentinels  tlie  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 

Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 

Appeared  to  skirt  the  horizon*  yet  they  stood 

\\  ithin  a  bow-shot — where  the  Ctesars  dwelt,  „ 

And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night  amidst 

A  grove  which  springs  through  levell’d  battlcmcnU* 

And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths* 

Ivy  usurps  the  laurel’s  place  of  growth ; — 

But  the  gladiators’  bloody  Circus  stands* 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection ! 

While  Ca  sar's  chambers*  .and  the  Augustan  halk* 

Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay.— 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
All  this*  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 

Which  soRcued  dow  o  the  hoar  austerity 
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Of  rugged  defolaiion»  and  filled  up, 

Af  *twere,  anew,  the  gaps  of  centufiet ; 

Leaving  that' beautiful  which  still  fw  so, 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o*er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old!— 

The  (lead  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  tneir  urns.—*  pp.  68, 69. 

Manfred,  like  Alp,  is  warned  by  a  phaiitoiOi  of  his  dissolu- 
tion  on  the  morrow  ;  and  is  arcordingly  prepared  for  the  demons 
who  punctually  wail  upon  him,  to  dalm  their  rtglit  and  title 
to  him  as  their  aubjeoc.  lie  demea,  liowever,  their  power  to 
summon :  him,  and  be^  leave  to  *  die  alone.*  The  spirit  who 
first  makes  his  appearance,  finding  him  contumaciems,  (*alls  in 
his  attendant  brethren,  but  Manfred  still  sets  them  at  defiance; 
and  the  infernal  messenger  begins  to  hold  parley  with  him  in 
(he  following  style. 

*  Spirit.  *  fteluctant  mortal  I 

Is  this  the  Magtan  who  would  so  pervade 
The  world  invisible,  and' make  himself 
Almost  our  equal  i — Can  it  be  that  thou 
Art  thus  in  love  with  life  ?  the  very  life 
Which  made  thee  wretched ! 

Man.  '  Thou  false  fiend,  thouliest! 

My  life  is  in  its  last  hour,— Ma/  1  know. 

Nor  would  redeem  a  moment  of  that  hour ; 

1  do  not  combat  against  death,  but  thee 
And  thy  surrounding  angels;  my  past  power 
Was  purchased  by  no  compact  witii  thy  crew. 

But  by  superior  science— ^hance— daring — 

And  lengtn  of  watching-Utrength  of  mind  and  skill 
In  knowledge  of  our  fathers— when  the  earth 
Saw  men  and  spirits  walking  side  by  side. 

And  gave  ye  no  supremacy :  I  stand 
Upon  my  strength— 1  do  defy — deny— 

I  Spurn  back,  and  scorn  ye 

Spirit.  .  Bat  thy  many  crimes 

Have  made  thee— 

Man.  What  arc  they  to  such  as  thee  ? 

Must  crimes  be  punished  but  by  other  crimes, 

And  greater  criminals  ?— Back  to  thy  hell ! 

Thou  hast  no  power  upon  me,  that  1  feel ; 

'fbou  never  shalt  possess  me,  that  1  know : 

Whaa  1  havw  done  k'done;  1  bear  within 
A  torture  which.could  nothing  gato  firoaa  ihine: 

The  mind  which  .is  kninortal  mimet  itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  evil  thoughts— 

Is  iu  own  origin  of  ill  and  ead-<» 

And  its  own  place  and  time— its  innate  sense, 

^^en  strippM  of  this  mortality,  derives 
VoL.  VIII.  N.S.  F 
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Ko  colour  from  the  6eeting  thingt  without ; 

But  U  obeorbM  in  sufferance  and  in  joy* 

Born  from  the  knowledge  of  hb  own  desert. 

Thou  didst  not  tempt  me*  and  thou  couldst  not  tempt  me ; 

I  have  not  been  thy  dupe  nor  am  thv  prey — 

But  was  my  own  destroyer*  and  will 
My  own  hereafter .^Back*  ye  baffled  fiends! 

The  hand  of  death  is  on  me— but  not  yours ! 

[  The  Demons  disappear. 

Abbot.  Alas  I  how  pale  thou  art— thy  lips  are  white — 
And  thy  breast  heaves— and  in  thy  gasping  throat 
The  accents  rattle— Give  thy  prayers  to  heaven —  ’  ’ ' 

Pray— albeit  but  in  thought*-^ut  die  not  thus.  *  '  ' 

Man.  ’Tis  over— my  dull  eyes  can  fix  thee  not; ..  ^ 

But  all  things  swim  around  me*  and  the  earth .  i 
Heaves  as  it  were  beneath  roe.  Fare  thee  well — 

Give  me  thy  hand. 

[Manfred  expires. 

Abbot.  Cold— cold— even  to  the  heart— 

But  yet  one  prayer — alas  I  how  fares  it  with  thee  ?— 

He*s  gone — ^nis  souMiath  la’en  its  eartAless  flight— 
Whither  ?  I  dread  to  think— but  he  is  gone.*'  ppl  73 — 75. 

\Vc  acquit  the  noble  Autlior  of  any  design  to  burlesqm 
the  awful  realities  which  be  brings  upon^Uie  scene;,  but*  to 
make  use  of  a  very  homely  expression,  the  |)oet  in  these  pas* 
sages  is  playing  with  edge  fool$.  Manfred  tells  the  abbot,  io 
aiiotbor  part, 

*  I  shall  not  choose  a  mortal 
To  be  my  mediator.* 

Does  this  infer  the  Author’s  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  modi* 
ator  not  a  mortal }  We  hope  that  it  does :  but  these  are  not 
subjects  for  a  dramatic  |K>ein.  U|N>n  the  whole,  this  manu¬ 
script  was  scarcely  worth  being  transmitted  from  *  the  Contineuit 
it  will  not  raise  Lord  Byron’s  reputation.  f  >  *  •  ^ 


Art.  VII.  Pastoral  Letters  on  Nonamjbrmity.  Addressed  to  a  yomi 
Member  of  a  Society  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  l2mo.  pp.  xvt.  196. 
Price  38. 6d.  Black  and  Son,  1817. 

•pilEHK  are  two  extremes  '  against  which*  it  is  ^  eqaatl| 
^  necessary  to  guard  in  all  matters  of  religious  controvert, 
and  es|>eciaUy  in  tliose  to  which  these  *  PaAloral  Letters'*  refcf* 
The  one  is,  that  *  eirprtf  dn  corpe^  tliBt  Tehemerio^ '  of  paflj 
spirit  which  magnifies  the  most  trifling  poinU  *of  ^dtffl^reiirt, 
into  legitimate  grounds  of  separmtidn  ;  the  "other 'is*  tHat 
candour,  which  would  represent  quef^fioiui  of  vlia!  mpottafldlt, 
ns  doubtful  or  iiuliflferent.  Time  was,  wheif^  the^' dkflger  ^ 
almost  exclusively  on  the  side  of  Ihrmel*  df  these  eitrett^ 
and  when  good  men,  men  exet^ 
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piety,  vtvrc  iiitluced  by  Yerioiis  circuniHtaiiceti  to  piece  tii  undue 
9(re!i9  on  mattore  in  tlicmselvea  uniuipurtiDt  and'  trifling, 
contending  eiUier  for  or  against  tlinn  ^ith  all  the  teal  and 
t  arnestiiess  that  usually  attach  to  |M)iemical  discusssioiis.  But 
in  the  present  day,  the  danger  lies,  we  apprehend,  diiefly  on 
the  other  side,  since  it  is  evident  that  uuestions  so  deeply 
iiiten^ting  as  those  which  relate  the  order,  the  constitution^ 
and  the  government  of  the  Christian  Church,  are  treatetl  by 
many  |M*rsons  as  matters  of  speculation  on  which  it^  is  of  little 
importance  to  decide.  The  work  bi^forc  us,  is  .admirably 
adapted,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  gustrd  against  both  these  extremes, 
and. is  therefore  |)eculiarly  fitted  to  the  present  state  of  the 
Christian  Church.  It  breathes  all  that  spirit  of  love  and 
universal  benevolence,  by  which  the  present  period  »  happily 
distingnislie<l ;  comliined  with  that  inflexible  ndhCTcnce  to 
t^sential  principles,  wliicli  truth  must  ever  demand.  ' 

A  disposition  has  lately  prevailed,  not  only  among  members 
of  the  Establishment,  but  even  among  many  who  arc  accustomed 
to  worship  with  Protestant  Uissenters,  to  condemn  altogether 
any  discussion  of  these  topics,  in  what  spirit  soever  that 
discussion  may  be  conducted,  as  uncalled  for  and  highly  ioju« 
dlcious  ill  the  present  day.  *  Is  this  a  moment,*  say  they, 

*  in  which  to  revive  the  controversy,  when  the  best  men  on 

*  either  siile  are  in  the  frequent  habit  of  meeting  and  co-oj>erating 
‘  together  in  8tip|>ort  of  religious  institutions  ?  Is  it  not  most 

*  ill-judged  at  such  an  otispicioiis  season  to  provoke  hostilities, 

*  and  induce  alienation  of  mind  among  the  most  xealous 
‘  defenders  of  our  cominoii  faith  ?  No:  let  us  rathei*  forget  our 

*  liiiU  differences,  intent  upon  prosecuting  the  great  work  ill 

*  which  we  are  unittMlIy  engaged.* 

We  will  yield  to  iioi»e  in  our  attachment  to  peace  and 
Christian  union  ;  yet  we  do  conceive  that  even  these  blessings 
arc  too  dearly  purchased,  if  they  arc  obtained  by  the  unhallowed 
com|H*omise  or  abaudonnient  of  any  part  of  revealed  truth. 
There  arc  indeed  times,  and  places,  in  which  a  strict  neutrality 
should  he  kept,  and  in  which  it  should  be  as  slightly  remem¬ 
bered  as  possible,  that  such  distinctions  exist  as  those*  of 
(/burchmaii  and  Diasenter.  Whatever  may  be  the  violations  of 
neutrality  on  the  pari  of  members  of  the  Establishment,  bre 
should  excc^in^ly  regret  that  any  case  should  occur,  and  we 
do  not  believe  it  has  occurred,  in  which  a  Dissenter  meeting 
with  bw  brethren  pf  the  endowed  sect,  for  a  common  purpose, 
and  on,  m^utral  grpund.^^sliould  commence  an  assault  by 
obtrudipff  bif^peculiar  genets,  or  boasting  of  the  greater  parity 
«md  excdlence  of  his  inode  of  wtjrship^  But  when  each  party 
retirca  tp  its  pwa  .  pogtf  bei^gA  it  may,  be  hoped,  some  portion 
^  assembly,  that 

■fit  jfW 
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moment,  so  far  from  bciiic^  unfavourable,  seems  best  fitted  for 
the  calm  atui  im|)arlial  invcslii^atioti  not  only  of  the  points  os 
wliich  they  are  a^rt'eil,  but  of  Uiose  also  on  which  they  difiw. 
So  far  from  r^elin^  an  objection,  in  the  present  ’state  of  the 
Christian  Church  throughout  our  land,  to  publications  like  the 
present,  written  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  meekness  and 
bharity,  wc  feel  a  conviction  that  this  is  of  all  times  the  roost 
favourable  for  a  teinperutc  discussion  of  what  arc  called  thr 
principWs  or  grounds  of  Dissent. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  though  it  may  occasion  regret, 
that  the  controversial  writings  of  a  former  age  on  this  subject 
betray  a  lamentable  delicicmcy  of  Christian  temper.  'rhe 
suneriiigs  of  their  futliers,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  personil 
wrongs  of  these  Xoiicoiiformist  advocates,  were  too  fresh  ia 
their  remembrance,  to  atlmit  of  cool  and  impartial  discussion. 
No  wonder  that  with  the  cogent  reasonings  and  well  attested 
facts  with  which  those  writings  abound,  there  should  sometimes 
be  hlcude<l  an  as|>erity  and  vehemence,  that  detract  from  their 
general  merits.  On  this  acxx>unt  many  parents  among  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissenters,  have  felt  some  reluctance  to  initiate  their 
chiUlren  into  the  controversy  relating  to  Dissent,  lest  either 
ihe  forbidding  spirit  iu  wliicb  it  has  sometimes  been  maintained, 
should  make  them  revolt  from  the  principles  themselves,  or. 
which  is  perha|>s  still  more  to  be  apprehended,  they  should 
iiubiim  the  same  spirit,  and  become  intemperate  partisans  of 
a  good  cause. 

But  now  that  the  fever  of  human  passions  and  prejudices 
has  abated,  and  good  men  on  each  side  have  learned  to 
esteem  and  love  one  another,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped,  that 
angry  discussions  will  give  place  to  unbiassed  investigation,  and 
that  there  will  be  felt  on  both  sides,  a  disposition  to  ascertain 
v^hat  is  the  truth,  and  having  ascertained,  to  admit  it. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  raise  the  cry,  *  The  cause  of  Dissent 
*  is  ill  danger,"  for  several  reasons.  First,  because  wc  do  not 
iMlievc  the  f^t ;  and  sinroiidly,  because  we  feel  a  persuasion  that 
the  truth,  wherever  it  may  be  found,  will  ultimately  prevail,  and 
to  this  great  object  wc  are  content  that  all  party  views  and 
interests  should  be  sacrificctl  ;  yet  we  have  no  doubts  that  thi 
actual  state  of  things,  e$pt*cially  iu  the  metropolis,  justifies  tbe 
following  representation  of  the  Author  of  the  **  Pastord 

Letters."* 

*  The  Autlior  is  apprehensive,  tliat  both  ministers  and  parentfi 
in  their  attentioo  to  the  weightier  mattera  of  revealed  religion,  are 
chargeable  with  aorae  degree  of  culpable  neglect,  in  respect  of  sucb 
topica  os  relate  to  the  order  and  ^ciplinq  of  tlie  Church,  in  t^ 
instructions  which  they  have  ^iven  to  voung  people,  whether  h 
their  own  families  or  in  wider  eirclea.  l^c  consequence  baa  bee»t 
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not  that  aay  conaiderable  number  of  Diiaenters  haSf  on  inquiry  snd 
conviction,  Mcome  attached  io  the  National  Eetabltahmenti  but  that 
several  individuals  have — from  an  opinion  hastily  aasumed,  that  the 
subject,  is  left  at  large  in  the  New  Testaiaent,  and  that  ao  import¬ 
ance  is  attached  to  it--alJowed  themselves  to  desert  the  profession  of 
religion  to  which  they  had  been  habituated  from  their  childhoodi  and 
to  join  the  Establishment,  from  a  variety  of  secondary  considerations. 
Worldly  profit  and  reputation,  which  are  generally  on  the  .aide  of  a 
form  of  religion  patronized  by  the  State,  have  had  their  influence  on 
some;  the  example  of  friends  and  relatives  has  been  the  tnolive 
with  others;  and  a  preference  for  the  preaching  of  some  good 
minister  in  the  church,  has  been  with  a  third  class  the  determining 
point-' while  the  question  of  scriptural  precedents,  and  the  anthority 
of  the  New  Testament,  has  been  scarcely  adverted  to.*  p.  ix,  x. 

There  is,  we  apprehend,  another  yet  more  fruitful  cause  of 
this  indifference,  for  in  very  few  cases  does  it. amount'  to  an 
actual  dereliction  of  Dissenting  principles.  It  is  wel)  known 
that  tliere  are  not  a  few  places  of  wor^iip,  which  are,  pnq>erly 
speaking,  Dissenting  Meeting-houses,  and  licensed  ns  siioh,  yet 
which  in  ritual  aud  mode  of  worship,  approximate. very  near  to 
tbo^'  by  law  established.  A  part  at  least  of  the  liturgy  is  read ; 
canonicals  arc  worn  by  the  officiating  minister  or  reader ;  the  walls 
and  windows  are  decorated  ;i  and  all  external  appearances  seeia 
intended  to  convey  the  opinion  tluit.  the  difference  is  very 
trifling,  if  any,  between  Uiem  and  episcopal  cha|)el8.  Members 
of  Dissenting  churches,  from  motives  oi  convenience  or  some 
utlier  cause,  not  unfrequently  attend,  with  tlieir  families,  at 
these  chapels.  Pastors  of  Dissenting  churches  frequently 
occupy  their  pulpits,  and  even  their  desks,  and  the  conseuuenoe 
is,  as  might  oe  expected,  that  the  younger  brandies  of  such 
families  do  not  think  it  worth  while,  on  so  slight  a  ground  of 
difference,  to  subject  themselves  to  the  reproach  of  being 
esteemed  Methodists  or  Dissenters,  and  take  refuge  within  the 
pale  of  the  Establishment. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  in  a  series  of  familiar  letters  not 
exceeding  eleven  iu  uuro)>er,  tlie  whole  case  should  be  made  out, 
and  the  whole  field  of  controversy  traversed.  Some  of  the  pne** 
ciptl  points  are  however  stated  and  argued  by  the  aoonjntiotM 
Author  of  these  Letters,  witli  candour,  persfucuity,  and  talent.  In 
the  First,  the  design  of  the  work  is  annouooed',  eve.  to  excite 
young  persons,  who  may  not  yet  have  consitlei^  the  subji^t, 

*  to  inquire  what  can  he  said  in  fatour  of  the  forms  to  which 

*  they  have  been  aociistoined,  and  what  pleas  can  be  instteuted 
^  by  those  who  deviate  from  them  ;  and  not  to  decide,  till  they 

*  have  compared  both  with  the  Scripturea,  and  dius  enable 

*  tbeiDsclves  to  judge  which  is  most  oonsonaot  with  the  inspired 
^  testimony.’ 

*  While  I  rejoice,*  myt  this  writer,  *  that  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
I  enters  are  seen  walking  together  in  all  those  paths  where  they 
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think  a1ik£.  I  should  be  grieved  to  tec  that  either  you,  or  any 
o*ther  of  my  beloved  young  friends,"  desert,  without  full  inquiry,  a 
mode  of  professing  the  (iospel,  which  I  am  increasingly  persuaded  is 
foun  "led  on  the  plan  of  the  primitive  churches ;  and  is  nmre  adapted, 
than  any  establishment  whatever,  to  promote  the  great  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  ^'hrist.  A  Churchman, enlightened  in  the  knoirladgs 
of  his  own  principles,  wilt  always  be  most  liberal  towards  th^ise  who 
dttfer  from  him  ;  and  a  Dissenter  well  acquainted  with  tho  true  basis 
of  his  religious  profesnion,  will  always  be  disposed  to  reff.ird  with 
cordial  affection  those  who  cannot  think  precisely  with  hinisi^f.*  p.  14^ 

In  the  Second  Lptler,*  the  importance  of  the  question  is 
proved,  and  it  is  fully  sheun 

—  *  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at 
a  setded  judgment  as  to  the  laws  of  Christ,  in  reference  to  the 
form  and  order  and  discipline  of  his  Church.  It  is  not,  indeed  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  prevent  me  from  giving  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  one  who  conscientiously  diners  from  me.  or* to  hinder 
my  union  with  him  in  all  points  in  which  we  are  agreed  ;  but 
certainly  it  becomes  me  to  inquire  on  which  aide  the  strength  of 
evidence  lies  in  those  matters  in  which  wc  differ.’  p.  15,  db.t* 

In’ the  Third  anti  Fourth  l^iUters,  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tton  and  government  of  a  Christian  Church,’ is  disaissed,  holh 
In  opposition  to  those  who  contend  that  no  sciiptural  model  is 
furnished,  by  which  our  Churches  are  to  be  embodied  5  ami 
those  who  conceive  that  tlie  established  hierarchy  of  this  country 
best  accords  with  that  nuthoritative  standard.  Testimonies  arc 
collected  from  the  pages  of  inspiration,  to  prove  that  die 
primitive  Churches  were  congregational,  and  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  their  elected  pastors.  One  of  these  liOttcrs  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  following  candid  appeal  to  common  sense. 

*  This  in.  I  know,  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  a  subject,  of  Which 
the  (lt9CUhsion  has  fflled  volumes.  Hut  1  mean  simply  to  invite  you 
to  the  unbiassed  perusal  of  such  parts  of  the  New  Testament  as 
touch  on  the  matter  Read  the  Acts  with  a  pen  and  paper  before 
you  :  murk  down  ail  the  places,  in  which  the  foims  and  modes  of 
professing  the  (iospel  are  noticed  ;  review  these  passages  ;  compare 
them  fairly,  accurately,  and  impartially ;  and  let  me  know,  as  the 
,  result,  whether  you  really  thina,  that  tliese  descriptions  are  most 
applicable  to  such  societies  as  subsist  among  the  I’rotestant  Dis* 
aenters  in  tins  country,  or  to  the  Church  by  law  established.’  p,  82, 8S. 

Tlie  Fifth  Ijetter  contains  an  impressive  representation  of*  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Snp^ier,  and 
a  comparative  view  is  taken  of  the  mode  of  administering  this 
holy  rite  within,  and  without  the  pale  of  the  Establishment 
And  hei^  we  are  somewhat  surprised,  that  the  Author  has  not 
tven  glanced  at  the  profanution,  for  we  cannot  employ  a  miUer 
lenii,  of  this  ordinance,  which  is  sanctioned  by  law,  and  daiiy 
.practised ;  and  in  which  it  is  constituted  a  qualiffcatioo^  to 
secular  offices. 
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Letten  on  Nonconformity. 

this  subject,  the  transition  is  uaturali  in  the.  Siath 
Letter,  to  the  ordinance  of  Baptism,  and  after  all  the  arguments 
that  have  recently  been  adduced  to  urove  the  contrary,  the 
Author  still  affirms  that  the  Church  oi  En^and  maintaiiis,  in 
her  Articles,  her  Catechism,  and  her  Formularies,  the  doctrine 
af  iiitptiftmal  Hegeneration. 

*  If  regeneration  be  that  high  and  exalted  blessing  which  it  n  repre* 
sentcd  to  be  in  the  New  Testament,*  then,  according  in  the  Church, 
baptism  is  the  means  of  effecting  that  which,  according  to  the  New 
Testament,  is  attributed  to  the  operations  of  the  Di? ine  Spirit.  Or, 
if  the  ordinance  of  baptism  be  considered  simply  as  the  token  of  a 
Christian  profession,  then  the  meaning  of  regeneration  must  be  greatly 
sunk  from  the  high  importance  annexed  to  it  in  the  lively  oracles  In 
eitlier.  case,  the  service  is  exceedingly  inconsistent,  and  to  a  thinking 
mind,  one  should  suppose,  must  he  very  unsatisfactory  *  p.  65,  6. 

.  Ill  the  Seventh  better,  some  objections  arc  made  to  parts  pf 
the  Liturgy,  while  its  general  excellence  is  admitted  ;  and  llie 
advantages  of  free^  or  as  it  is  usually  calletl,  extem|K>rary 
prayer,' are  asserted.  In  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Letters,.  Uie 
question  of  edifcaiion  is  discussed  ;  and  several  reasons  are 
assigned,  why.  pre»arranged  services,  and  services  which  do  not 
admit  of  an  adaptation  to  circumstances,-  are  not  likely  to 
proiluce .  so  lively  an  interest,  or  to  awake  so  much  of  the 
sfiirit  of  devotion,  as  .when,  under  the  conduct  of  a  well  informed 
and  spiritual  ministry,  those,  services  are  brought  to  bear  u|ion 
existing  circumstances  and  events.  In  the  last  two  letters,  a 
most  valuable  practical  use  is  made  of  the  preceding  discussion, 
by  shewing,  that  a  revived  attention  to  these  subjects,  so  far 
from'tendiag.to  disunite,  would  induce  a  more  cordial  co-opera¬ 
tion,  by  mining  the  body  of  Dissenters  firm,  yet  liberal,  well 
informed,  and  highly  devotional.  We  shall  conclude  this 
article  with  introducing  a  short  extract  on  the  last  of  the^ 

•  topics.  .  . 

*  When  Dissenters  become  worldly  men,  and  the  Nonconformist 
Society  degenerates  into  a  worldly  sanctuary,  it  cannot  be  surpritifig 
that  our  congregations  decline  in  numbers,  and  eventually  lose 
their  firmness,  their  candour,  their  teal,  their  every  commendable 
trait.  \N  here  the  spirit  of  the  world  pervades  one  of  our  churches, 
it  is  followed  either  by  a  party  bigotry,  which  will  allow  of  nothing 
"  good  or  worthy  out  of  its  own  incTosure ;  or  by  an  undittinmiishiog 
and  fallacious  liberality  which  considers  every  thing>to  he  indifierent* 
In  .either  case,  the  usual  result  is,  that  if  the  parents  maintain  the 
•hew  of  Nonconformity,  their  children  become  members  of  the 
Establiibreent,  not  from  conviction  or  inquiiy,  but  because,  having 
been  taught  ^at  the  difference  is  small  and  inconsiderable,  they 
easily  conclude  it  most  desirable  to  associate  with  the  maiority. 
The  confonni^  in  these  cases  is  usually  of  the  most  uoedifylhg 
description:  It  is  a  conformity  to  the  world  rather  than  to  fhe 
church,  or  to  that  side  of  the  church  which  is  most  assimilated  to 
the  world.*  p.  121,2. 


I  «  J 

Aft.  VI!!.'  A  Tour  through'  sonnf  Tarts  of  fsirtOf  C^artitoldf  Siurta^ 
Atutrim*  the  Ti/rvl\  Italy  and  Sicily^  in  the  Spring  of  1814.  55tnall 

8vo.  G«le  and  Fenner,  l.ondon,  18151 

‘  ■ 

WT  IS  inueli  to  be  wislied,  (hat  travellers  would  preserve  some 

proportion  between  the  si/e  and  ex)>euse  of  their  vuluiues, 
and  the  value  of  their  roininunicutioiis.  The  iuordinate  desire 
of  appeurint^  in  the  dress  and  with  the  decorations  of  a  quarto^ 
has  oiteii,  we  suspect,  tcniptml  u  writer  to  extend  to  an  iutapid 
and  wearisome  Irni^tli,  iiiateruils  which,  in  a  simple  and  corn* 
pressed  form,  inif^ht  have  coiniuonduil  themaelves  to  gi'iieral 
attention;  and  a  biinilar  taste  for  ty|KHi^phieal  bulk  and 
nifimiee,  has  setlueed  many  a  writer  to  stretch  and  colour  his 
periods,  till  their  native  and  more  ^raec^ful  plainness  had  entirely 
disappeared,  in  order  that  his  style  misfht  be  more  in  harmony 
with  the  finery  of  its  ^rb.  Besides,  it  is  uUvays  mortifying, 
and  sometimes  inconvenient  to  the  purchaser,  to  be  compelled 
to  pay  an  extravagant  premium  for  mere  paper  and  prcss»work, 
while  tlie  substance  of  the  book  might  In*  more  advantageously 
reatl  in  a  moderate  octavo ;  and  the  just  vexation  of  spirit  thus 
awakened,  may  not  unfreqiiently  give  a  splenetic  cast  to  his 
estimate  of  the  work  itself.  These  remarks  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  us«^  mont  m  non  morendo — by  the  plain  and  unpre¬ 
tending  fonu  ill  which  the  volume  before  us,  presents  itself  to 
the  reader. 

The  Author,  aware  that  he  had  but  little  to  say,  has  had  the 
sound  juilg(*n;ent  not  to  awaken  exp(*ctations  which  he  had  not 
the  means  of  gratifying.  There  is,  in  truUi,  a  very  slender 
portion  of  information  to  bo  found  in  this  Tour,**  even  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  men*  itinerary  ;  nor  is  there  much  of  that  interest, 
which,  ill  the  ahsenoe  of  instruction,  is  sometimi's  to  be  found 
ill  vivid  description  and  spirited  narration.  Tlie  Tourist  now 
and  then  endeavours  at  reasoning  and  speculation  ;  and  ocem- 
sionully  intimates  his  familial  acquaintauce  with  the  classics. 
Of  his  success  in  the  first  of  these,  we  cannot  afford  room  for 
an  example ;  but  of  (be  latter  we  find  an  eminent  illuatration  in 
the  motto  to  his  journal :  camo — words ‘which  no' 

doubt  have  an  application,  though  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  it ;  what  hkin  this  merchant**  siityt,  or  whether  he 
hingn  at  all,  wo  must  leave  it  to  himself  to  aseertahi.  At  the 
same  time,  the  book  is  not  altogether  without  merit. 

Though  the  traveller  moved  rapidly,  and  both  saw  and  reflected 
supi'iflcially,  he  neither  falsifies  nor  exaggerates ;  he  describea 
what  he  has  actually  heard  and  seen,  precisely  as  the  various 
objo(‘(s  presented  tliciusolvcs  before  him.  The  period,  too,  at 
w  hich  he  travelled,  was  a  very  interesting  one.  . 

*it  'wm.only  a  few  weeks  subeequefit  to  the  re-opening  of  the 
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.4  Tour  through  litriUj 

continent  of  Europe*  aitcr  a  aon-iotercoune*  both  politically  and 
coinmcrciully  considered*  without  a  parallel ;  lo  that  several  circom- 
stances  urc  described  wliich  havo  never  been  disclosed  before*  but 
Mhicli  tlie  author  Hatters  himself*  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
public.' 

(Connected  with  this  peculiar  ciiaractcr  of  the  season*  were  a 
number  of  little  circunnstances  which  occurred  during  the 
route,  and  exhibited  boili  the  iiiliabitants  and  the  scenery 
in  no  ordinary  point  of  view.  When  the  inerbbauO'  reached 
Venice*  of  which  he  gives  a  somewhat  better  account  tbaii 
is  iisuai  with  him*  and  visited  tlie  celebrated  place  of  St.  Mark*  . 

*  an  interesting  ceremony  was  going  forward.  The  inhabitanU 

had  made  a  vow*  during  the  blockade*  that  if  they  were  released 

from  their  sufferings  in  a  given  period,  they  would  celebrate  their 

deliverance  by  a  public  procession  for  ten  days.  This  vow  was  made 

at  a  moment  when  many  were  perishing  with  famine*  as  no  provisions 

could  be  got  into  the  city*  anil  the  Austrians  were  besieging  it  very 

closvly.  Af\er  the  procession  had  gone  several  times  round  the 

square,  it  entered  the  church  of  St.  Mark;  where*  divesting  yourself 

of  any  prejudice  you  might  have  with  regard  to  the  mummery  then 

going  on*  you  could  not  but  feel  with  the  public  for  the  occasion 

which  had  brought  them  together.  The  dow  music  of  the  organ ;  the 

thousand  Jightim  wax  tapers  reflecting  upon  tlie  gilded  vaults ;  the 

dresses  of  the  women*  .whose  faces  were  covered  with  white>veile ; 

the  liveries  of*  the  different  religious  communities ;  the  solemn 

chaunt  of  the  priests.— -formed  altogether  a  most  impressive  setne. 

All  led  the  church*  hundreds  of  miserable  creatures*  wKo:  had  spent 

all  the  little  property  they  had  during  the  siege*  flocked  round  me. 

Women  with  five  or  six  cnildren  lay  on  the  ground  imploring  chimt^; 

whilst  some*  who  had  seen  better  days,  told  mo  a  pitiful  tale*  with 

their  faces  concealed  in  a  veil.  Their  black  dress  proclaimed  them 

to  he  of  noble  birth.  I  heard  aderwards,  that  many  men*  who 

before  the  French  Revolution  had  been  affluent*  were  now  serving 

us  valfts^e-chambrr,  or  in  situations  equally  mean :  indeed  my  cice- 

rane  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  beings*  and  unhappiness  seemed 

depicted  upon  his  countenance.*  pp.  \22 — l^k 
<  » 

At  Florence*  our  Tourist  met  with  a  poet  who  laid  him 
under  contribution. 

*  Just. os  I  liad  taken  coffee  ader  dinner  to-day,  somebody  rapped 
at  the  door.  “  Enter/’  said  I.  A  meagre  ill-dressed  person  wmxed 
in,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand.— •*  That  cannot  be  for  me,**  said  I. 
“  Yev,  it  is,”  answered  he  :  **  look  at  the  address/*  It  was  certainly 
directed  to 

**  Monsieur 

Monsieur  ■  ■  ■  ■■■■  (Anglois) 

Schneidorff*  Florence.** 

J  opened  it  hastily*  wondering  who  could  have  found  we  out*  parti¬ 
cularly  as  I  had  seen  no  one  whom  I  knew.  My  curiosity  was  soon' 
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unMoAi  the  cover  contaraed  a  gilt  back  book,  and  in  rthe  first  leaf 
wm  penned  the  following  Battering  address 

^  Happy  omens  of  ' . 

.  Felicitation 

to  the  most  distinct  and 

illustrious  Myster - 

— — —EnKlish. 

**  On  his  happy  arrival  at  Florence,  the  academician  and  poet  Angelo 
Sciantarein,  in  testimony  of  his  dutiful .  respect,  presents  to  your 
lordship,  with  the  most  sincere  desire,  his  following  poetical  compo¬ 
sitions,  with  hopes  that  your  lordship  will  not  disdain  to  place  them 
under  your  powerful  protection,  and  Batters  himself  that  with  the 
usual  generosity  of  your  lordship  will  not  fail  to  be  rewarded.*,*  So 
much  lor  compliment  from  the  poet.  A  couple  of  pages  further  were 
these  two  souettos  pp.  164 — 166. 

•  **  Pray,’*  said  1  ( for  he  stood  before  me  till  I  had  gone  through 
•the  dedication  and  the  sonettos),  “  are  you  the  poet?**  “  I  am,** 
answered  he,  **  to  my  great  sorrow.  1  consider  it  unfortunate  that 
God  made  me  in  a  country,  where  merit  is  so  neglected  as  it  is  here. 
I  would  wish  to  live  honestly  by  roy  profession,*  but  I  cannot  find  a 
patron.**  The  mao  never  spoke  truer  words  than  the  last 'in  his  lifb ; 
for  the  above  two  sonettos  are  full  of  the  greatest  absin-ditias  i  they 
kre  neither  sense  nor  grammar.  His  lowk'was,  however,^ so  truly 
pftiAil,  that,  putting’  my  hand  into  one  of  my  pockets,  1  rejoined, 
*'That  I  was  truly  sorry  he  had  mistaken  my  quality;  that  every 
Englishman  was  not  a  lord ;  that  1  fcart^d  my  protection  would  be  of 
little  use  to  him,  but  here  is  the  best  protection  you  can  have** 

.  (slipping  a  dollar  into  his  hand).  He  smiled, «  bowed,  and  scraped, 
^1  De  got  to  the  door ;  and  slunk  out  without  ever  turning  his  bade. 
:;The  waiter  of  the  inn  afterwards  told  me,  that  this  man  had  similAr 
,  aoneUos  for  every  body  that  went  that  way,  no  matter  from  what 
country.**  pp.  168,  169.  *  *  *  * 

'  The  Author  describes  himself  as  a  ^  young  man,  and  indeed, 
there  arc  no  defects  in  his  volume,  hut  such  as  may  he  removed 
by  inaturer  thought  and  ex)HTicnce  W’c  have  derived  some 
gratlBcution  from  his  performance,  and  which  we  take  more 
pleasure  in  acknowledging,  than  in  |K)inting  out  the  defects  of 
his  composition. 


Art 
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rt.  IX.  Exposition  of  One  Principa 

particularly  in  Manufacturing  Districts  :  \Vith  some  Suggestions 
for  its  Removal.  Price  Is.  6d.  Darton  and  Co.  lA)ndon.  1817. 

E  took  up  this  pamphlet,  which  we  understand  to  be  the 
production  of  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  with  expecta¬ 
tions  which  have  nut,  in  some  respects,  been  realized,  though  in 
ollu  rs,  they  have  been  sutBcieiUly  grntifiod.  On  the  subject  of 
the  national  clistri'ss,  the  writer  has  thrown  no  light  whatever; 
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the  c  iiisei^  lie  deeper  than  tho  ha^  allowetl  her  n^aeardiM  to 
fathoih  ;  and  even  within  the  ran^  to  whirh  she  has  reHlrk^t0tl 
herself,  she  has  made  very  unwarrantable  assumptions,  and 
hazarded  dani;erous  and  injurious  s|>eculations.  And  yet,  with 
all  these  deductions  from  the  soundness  and  usefulness  of  her 
pamphlet,  we  have  found  in  it  a  spirit  of  feolini^  and  henevo- 
lence,  an  ardour  and  intensity  of  syinputliy  with  human  sudS^rin^, 
a  purity  of  motive,  and  occasionally  an  enericy  nnd  elo<|uence  of 
sentiment  and  composition,  which  li  tve  pvtm  us  a  very  favourable 
impression  of  the  Anthor^s  talents  nnd  dispositions.  Her  error 
seems  to  he,  that  she  has  permittctl  her  feelini^  to  oversway  her 
judi;ement  so  completely,  ns  to  suffer  her  to  take  a  view  of  one 
part  of  the  question  only  ;  and  accordingly,  she  dwells  upon  the 
miseries  of  the  artisan,  wholly  rci^urdless  of  the  fact,  which  she 
admits,  that  they  are  shared,  thou};h  prohuhly  iir  a  somewhat 
lower  average  decree,  by  his  employer.  Under  the  bias  of  this 
unequal  fedins^,  she  proposes  a  remedy,  which  if  it  were  not 
very  fortunately  quite  impracticable,  would  do  nothinit^  less  than 
involve  master  and  servant,  merchant  and  manufuctnrer  iti  oue 
common  ruin.  Without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  state  of  ‘tlie 
market,  to  the  want  of  capital,  or  of  demand,  she  proposes  }  ati 

*  itnmediate  advance  in  the  price  of  labour,'  ami  urges  that  U 
be  *  such  au  advance  as  shall  secure  to  the  diligent  workman 

*  hi$  guinea  per  meek^  without  intrcuchiiig  on  the  hours,  of real 

*  and  neetiful  refreshment.’ 

We'are  |>ersuafled  that  the  writer's  own  calmer  judgement  has 
before  this,  detected  the  wildness  of  these  dashing  propositioua, 
and  that  she  is  not  likely  to  be  lastingly  misled  by  such  shallow 
calculations.  There  are  many  portions  of  this  Ktposition  in  =a 
purer  taste.  The  remarks  on  the  spirit  of  trade,  are  cxcaliefH ; 
though  too  general,  they  are  expressed  in  language  of  oonsMer- 
able  point  and  force.  ^Fhere  is  something  very  striking  in  her 
representation  of  the  Spirit  of  trade  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  half- 
paid  and  ovcrlahouren  artifieer,  and  pronouncing  ^  that  the 
‘  system  of  exhaustion  may  procecil  still  further.*  Had  she 
confined  herself  to  a  few  points  like  these,  while  she  adminiatered 
mild  instruction  and  temperate  reproof,  the  Author  might  have 
wrought  conviction  where  she  will  now  find  it  difliculi  to  .pro¬ 
cure  a  patient  hearing. 
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Art.  X.  Memoirs  and  Remains  oj"  the  late  Rev»  Charles  Buck:  con« 
taining  copious  Extracts  from  his  Diary :  and  interesting  Letters  to 
his  friends ;  intcrs|>erHod  with  various  observations  explanatory  and 
illustrative  of  his  character  and  works.  Hy  John  Styles,  DD. 
12ino.  pp.  442.  Price  5s.  Hamilton.  1817. 

is  no  class  of  works  which  it  afTords  us  more  real 
^  jdeasure  to  notice,  than  the  memoirs  of  truly  pious  and 
faithiul  Christian  ministers.  They  may  not  always  exhibit  the 
highest  literary  attractions,  or  excite  that  tumultuous  interest 
which  we  sometimes  participate  in  tracing  the  splendid  and 
evtMitful  career  of  greatness ;  the  pleasure  which  they  are  calcu* 
lated  to  atlbrd,  is  derived  from  a  very  dilTerent  source ;  it  arises 
from  the  contemplation  of  moral  excellence  and  of  the  genuine 
influence  of  Christianity.  I'lie  very  oftice  and  the  daily  duties 
of  the  minister  of  the  (aospel,  call  for  the  constant  manifestution 
of  those  principles  which  constitute  the  Christian  character,  and 
bring  the  individual  more  immediately  into  that  line  of  occupa¬ 
tion  which  employed  the  Son  of  (jod  upon  earth. 

The  name  of  the  Hev.  Charles  Buck  is  one  which  can  excite 
no  literary  animosities,  no  party  feelings.  It  deserves  to  be 
always  pronounced  wiUi  unmingled  res|HH:t.  To  those  of  duf 
readers  who  know  how  to  appreciate  the  labours  of  a  pious, 
lealous,  and  faithful  minister,  who  feel  satisfaction  in  tra¬ 
cing,  the  humble  hut  interesting  progress  through  life,  of  a  disr 
ciple  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  in  witnessing  the  display,  in  the 
last  trying  hour,  of  that  undisturbed  tranouiJlity,  that  sober  and 
rational  confidence,  which  can  be  felt  oidy  by  the  sincere  believer, 
we  cordially  recommend  this  little  volume.  It  is  a  fair  and  un¬ 
adorned  portraiture  of  a  laborious  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  who, 
though  not  emlowed  with  the  highest  order  of  talents,  possessed 
a  gf>od  plain  understanding,  a  very  accurate  acciuaintance  with 
experimental  Christianity,  and  eminent  qualifications  for  useful¬ 
ness.  Few  religious  publications,  in  the  present  day,  have  ac¬ 
quired  n  more  extensive  and  at  the  same  time,  more  deserved 
popularity,  than  Mr.  Buck's  “  Treatise  on  Religious  Expe- 
“  rience,”  and  his“  Young  Christian’s  Guide.”  It  is  not,*  how¬ 
ever  upon  his  merits  as  an  author,  that  his  claims  to  afTix^tionate 
remembrance  principally  n'st ;  hut  rather  upon  the  general  qua¬ 
lities  of  his  character,  which  remler  these  ‘  recollections’  and  re¬ 
mains,  a  record  highly  instructive  and  permanently  interesting. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  we  extract  the 
following  Contemplation,  as  one  among  many  equally  sensible 
and  equally  pious. 

•  GofPs  Providence, 

*  Lord,  1  adore  thy  vast  designs,  and  wonder  at  thy  alUwUe  pro¬ 
vidence:  thou  art  not  accountable  to  creatures,  and  none  can  say 
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unto  thee,  •*  What  doest  thou  ?**  “  Thy  way  is  in  the  sea,  thy  palli 
in  the  great  watera,  and  thy  footsteps  are  not  known.’*  Shall  1  then 
murronr,  whew  1  consider  that  thou  art  too  wise  to  err,  and  too  good 
to  do  icror^  f  Heaven  forbid.  Though  I  cannot  tell  what  thou  art  doing, 
and  ain  ignorant  of  thy  Divine  nrOjecte,  yet  let  me  ever  be  submissive 
to  thy  gracious  wilK  Though  1  cannot  comprehend  thy  works,  nor 
understand  thy  ways,  yet  let  me  be  resigned,  yea,  perfectly  resigned 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  to  thy  wise  disposal.  But,  uh,  wretched 
man  that  I  am,  how  frequently  do  I  mistake  thee,  when  thou  art  full 
of  love  and  pity,  and  art  onl^  afflicting  me,  that  I  might  be  more  re¬ 
lined  from  my  earthly  dross ;  then,  to  my  shame,  do  1  think,  that  In 
wrath  thou  art  going  to  leave  me,  or,  at  least,  I  am  not  one  of  thy 
beloved  children.  O  blessed  Jesus,  give  me  the  eye  of  faith,  to  see 
that  tliou  wilt  do  all  things  well,  and  may  I,  when  bereaved  of  friends, 
or  deprived  of  comforts,  be  enabled  with  patience  and  gratitude  to 
take  up  the  words  of  thy  servant  of  old,  **  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away,  but  still  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.’* 
If  thy  providences  are  adverse  may  1  not  despair,  and  if  Uiey^iare 

firosperous  or  pleasant  may  1  not  be  careless  or  ungrateful.  Imp  thy 
lands,  O  glorious  Immanuel,  I  surrender  myself ;  O  let  me  never  be 
satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  thee,  and  may  I,  under  cvefy^dis* 
pensation,  say,  “  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.**  *  p.  70. 


Art.  XL  Odirif  a  Poem ;  in  Eight  Books,  and  Two  Parts.  By  the 
Right  Honourable  Sir  William  Drummond  ;  Author  of  a  Trans¬ 
lation  of  Persius,  Academical  Questions,  &c«  Part  the  First,  4to. 
pp.  165.  Price  18s,  Law  and  Co.  London.  1817* 

OlH  WILLIAM  DRUMMOND’S  high  attainments  as  a 
scholar,  are  well  known,  and  his  classic  taste  imparts  a 
raciness  to  his  verse,  which  will  not  be  lust  upon  those  of  his 
readers,  who  love  to  recall,  witli  a  remembrance  of  the  studies  of 
their  youth,  all  the  fair  visions  of  beauty,  fame,  and  independence, 
with  which,  in  that  glowing  perioil  of  lite,  they  are  Inseparably 
connected. 

'rhe  subject  of  this  poem  is  the  foundation  of  the  Gothic 
Empire,  by  Pliarnaces,  son  of  Mithridates,  whom  the  Author 
assumes  to  be  the  same  personage  that,  after  the  final  defeat 
of  Mithridates,  by  the  Romans,  conducted  a  chosen  band  of  his 
followers,  in  conjunction  with  a  Scythian  tribe,  from  the  borders 
of  the  Euxiue  into  the  North,  conquered  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
and  boldly  assumed  the  name  and  character  of  Odin,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  deity  of  the  barbarians  wliom  he  had  subdued. 

.*  Sir  W.’s  remarks,  in  support  of  this  by imlliesis,  are  sufficiently 
plausible  to  rescue  the  story  from  improbability,  and  to  give  at 
any  rate  propriety  to  the.hctioii.  Had  it,  indeed,  been  otherwise, 
he  miglit  safely  defy  the  incredulous  to  prove  the  negative  ^ 
'tince,  as  he  facetiously  argues,  if  liis  hero  cannot  be^proved  to 
he  the  son  of  the  king  of  Pontus,  he  knows  not  how  ft  caii  he 
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pro  vim)  (bal  be  not  so.  Hut  we  have  too  much  of  a  certain 
kiiiil  of  voiirrmtiuii  lot*  our  (^ibie  auceHtors,  to  be  iiicliuet)  lUi 
coiit««Ht  iliiA  poiot.  'Diero  in  soitielliiiii^  too  gratifying  ui  luMiing 
the  coiiqii*Tors  of  t)ie  Roiimii  Hinpire,  among  the  aescendantj 
of  Iboae  \%)io  so  long  eoniencleil  with  )K*r  tlie  dominion  of  the 
world,  and  wIimiii  si'aiToly  the  utmost  efforts  of  her  colossal 
utrength  could  overcome,  for  us  to  raise  up  any  very  serknis 
objections  against  the  Author's  supjmsition.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  iMMruliarly  heroical  and  grand,  something  wlihh  cannot 
be  coiiteuipUtcd  without  enthusiasm,  in  the  impatience  of  slavery 
which  is  l^ueathed  ns  an  inheritauce  from  generation  to  gene¬ 
ration,  until  the  occurrence  of  some  favourable  inomeiit  for 
throwing  off  its  chains.  Liberty,  driven  from  all  outward  esta- 
hlishineiits,  exiled  from  the  very  face  of  the  earth,  still  finds  a 
last  reluge  in  tin*  bosoms  of  the  brave,  there  sht»  is  clierislied 
irith  secTet  and  fond  devotion  and  fidelity,  and  there  slie 
acquires  new  strength,  and  mediUites  resumption  of  her  rights. 
Sir  William  Driiinmond  has  well  expressi'd  this  feeling  in  the. 
following  lines  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Megares,  one  of 
Ilia  warriors. 

•  The  brave,  the  free  will  scorn  his  abject  sou! 

*  Wlio  fcelv  no  pangs  fur  all  his  country’s  wrongs. 

And  laughs  to  sec  its  glories  pass  away.  • 

Pause,  iiicn,  ye  Satraps,  in  this  fatal  hour  !  • 

Think  ye  to  find  your  country  in  the  soil  ? 

No,  seek  it  in  your  souls.  Nor  e’erforj^et  •  , 

Tliat  great  bequest  your  fathers  left  their  sons—  ^ > 

The  proud  inheritunee  of  virtuous  fame.  ^ 

Pontus  is  ours  no  more.  Then  hail  yc  wilds 
Of  Scandinavia !  ('old  Suevonia  hail  1  ' 

Tliimgh  rude  your  winters  be,  and  rough  the  blasts  '  ' 

T  hat  sweep  your  naked  vales  ;  yet  liberty  *  ' 

Shall  nurse  in  peace  her  hardy  children  here—  • 

Where  freedom  is,  the  free  their  country  tind.’  p.  67* 

The  volume  before  us  contninx  only  the  first  part  of  Sir 
WilU.mi  Drummomrs  work,  which  ho  submits  to  the  public  for 
their  decision  ujion  its  merits  ;  the  completion  of  the  whole  being 
made  to  de}>end  upon  the  rccejrtion  given  to  this  s|)eciinen  of  it. 
Tills  proof  of  his  respect  to  his  readers,  justly  claims  respect¬ 
ful  irt'alment  in  return  ;  his  merits  should  be  liberally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  his  defects  |M)intod  out  with  a  delicate  candour.  ’ 

Sir  William  seems  distrustful  of  meeting  with  approbation, 
on  two  grounds.’  iTu*  first  is,  that  his  story  is  dependent  on  a 
mythology  now  almost  forgotten,  even  in  the  North,  where  it 
Was  originally  fosicrcil.  The  second  anticipated  objection  in,  that 
be  baa  treated  of  it  in  blank  verse.  The  circumstance  that  the 
fMirtbem  mythology  is  nearly  forgotten,  even  in  the  country 
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gave  it'  birth,  is,  wc  imagine,  solar  from  remleriiig  any’ 
allusion  to  it  uninteresting,  that  it  is  one  reason  that  the  |>oK 
should^  attempt  to  uin  it  back  by  his  lyre  from  utt(>r  oblivion. 

A  melancholy  feeling  is  eaciteii  by  the  thought,  that  the  very  re-' 
inembraiioe  of  notions  which  have  been  implicitly  entertain^  by* 
millions,  aiul  which  hehl  a  sovereign  iiiAueiice  over  their  charao^ 
ters,  slionifl  he  wholly  obliterated,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  di^rt  for 
the  imagination  to  traverse  in  exploring  the  regions  of  the  past. 

It  is  a  s|>ecies  of  annihilation  in  immaterial  nature,  from  which 
u  relltKrtive  mind  recoils  with  a  feeling  similar  to  what  atnxes 
upon  an  astronomer,  when  he  misses  one  of  the  sparkling  orbs 
whose  course  he  has  been  accustomed  to  measure,  and  whicli* 
he  has  peopled  with  imaginary  inhabitants.  We  have  lost  too 
many  of  these  links  in  the  chain  of  human  opinions.  <  Whole' 
systems  have  disappeared,  leaving  behind  them  only  traces  oi) 
the  space  they  onct!  occupied,  snfKcient  to  perplex  the  ondlee^ 
inquiries  of  the  antiquarian  and  the  scholar.  t  . 

A  .su{Htrstitlon  which  was  once  the  only  religion  of  tlie< 
whole  northern  world,  the  votaries  of  which  swept  like  Al^mio. 
torrents  over  the  beautiful  vales  of  Italy  aiul  Greece,  ukhnateiy; 
enriching  where  at  first  they  threatencil  only  to  destroy,  can 
never  be  altogether  without  interest  to  persons  of  contemplative 
minds.  All  things  are  interesting  in  their  origin.  Odin,  con¬ 
sidered  merely  as  the  principal  deity  of  the  Teutonic-  nations, 
is  certainly  very  dcBcimt  in  poetical  iliguity  and  interest,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  the  Greeks;  and  viewed  itt 
tliis  light,  we  are  disposed  to  care  very  little  about  him  ;  but 
when  we  come  somewhat  nearer  the  truth,  and  see  in  this 
same  Odin,  a  warlike  man  who  had  bravery  enough  to  conquer 
a  hravt*  people,  and  siiHiciont  genius  and  energy  of  mind  to 
avail  liimsclf  of  their  reigning  superstitions,  so  far  as  .to  make 
them  belie\e  that  he  was  a  (it  object  for  their  worship,  our  syin- 
))aihy  with  the  human  being  leads  us  to  treat  with  some  respect, 
the  mythological  deity.  Sir  William  Druinmoud  is  very  happy 
in  his  combination  of  fiction  with  reality  :  he  is  sufficiently li^ene^ 
ral  for  all  the  purposes  of  poetry,  and  yet  he  adheres  closely 
riumgh  to  individuality,  to  connect  his  dramaiii  per$onm  not 
ool)’  ,with  our  own  species,  but  with  aucli  modifications  of  out 
nature  as  are  familiar  to  our  experience.  .  .  \ 

The  o|>ening  of  this  poem  reminds  us,  in  the  lofty  tone  of  its^ 
herp's  complaints,  and  in  its  richness  of  description,  of  the  gepa- 
ral  style  of  the  Greek  tragedy.  Fbaruaces,  in  a  sulQoquy,  la- 
pienu  over  his  fallen  fortunes,  and  breathes  forth  his  thirst  of 
yeiigqpnce.  lie  is  interrupted  by  the  Genius  of  Gotha,' who  i^ 
a  uiiiiister  of  Lokc,  *  the  principle  of  evil,*  and  who  offers  him 
J^gdom  of  the  Goths,, and  the  name  and  state  of  Odiii|ihaif 
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on  condition  of  his  exploring  the  depths  of  Hell,  under  the 
f^iidAm^  of  tlie  Vola,  the  Sihyl  of  the  nortliern  mytholoi'y. 
After  •  short  struf^i^le  within  himself,  Pharnaces  yields  to  the 
dictates  of  ambition  and  reveni^e,  and  promises  to  accomplish 
whatever  may  Im*  rerpiired  of  him.  The  Genius  then  disap|K!ars, 
and  l^amacc^  (>€iii^  left  alone,  falls  into  a  train  of  inquiries 
re!i|>ectin!;  the  nature  of  ('ominunications  from  another  world, 
and  the  predictions  that  are  afloat  relative  to  the  comins'  of 
a  universal  conqueror.  These  reflections  arc  well  conceived, 
and  classically  expressed ;  the  application,  however,  which 
Pharnaces  makes  to  himself  of  the  prophecies  connected  with 
the  Hp(H*arjiice  of  the  IVIessiuh,  will  be  found  too  revoltin''  to 
f^in  th<*  approbation  of  our  readers.  It  may,  perhaps,  not  be 
im|irohable,  that  an  ambitious  pagan  prince,  knowing  the 
existence  ol'  these  prophecies,  might,  in  the  situation  in  which 
Pharnat  es  is  representetl  as  being  placed,  apply  them  to  him¬ 
self  ;  but  the  impression  is  made  at  once,  while  the  reflection 
that  might  tend  to  reconcile  us  to  it,  is  an  after  thought,  and 
comes  too  late.  Under  the  complacency  with  which  this  view 
of  his  subject  inspires  him,  Pharnaces  closes  his  soliloquy,  and 
tlie  Author  his  first  book. 

The  s<*cond  opens  with  the  address  of  Pharnaces  to  his 
chiefs,  the  greater  |>art  of  whom  are  much  inclined  to  rebel 
against  him,  and  return  to  Pontus.  He  reproaches  them  with 
the  treachery  and  cowardice  of  their  meditated  flight ;  promise's 
them  dominion  over  all  the  North,  in  case  of  their  remaining 
faithful  to  him  ;  and  informs  them,  by  way  of  inducement  to 
do  fH),  that  he  is  proti'cted  by  gods  of  whom  they  an*  ignorant, 
i'hia  n>eech  is  received  with  anger  and  contempt  by  Arsaces, 
om'  of  the  rebel  satraps. 

•  Haughty  he  was,  and  turbulent ;  of  rule 
Impatient ;  loving  change ;  not  for  the  end 
Solicitous  ;  nor  caring  what  the  means.* 

He  ridicules  Pliarnaces,  as  a 

*  moon-stricken  man,  whose  phrensied  eye 
Sees  kingiloins  in  the  clouds  ;* — 

draws  a  picture  aufliciently  comfortless  to  his  followers,  of  their 
actual  situation,  and  advises  tliem  to  return  to  their  own  country, 
and  throw  themselves  u|K)n  the  clemency  of  Caesar.  He  it» 
rebuked  by  the  aged  l^legares,  from  whose  speech  we  have 
already  given  an  extract.  After  him  Meran  speaks  ; 

‘  dl  ichoolM  in  art  was  he— >a  sophist  skill’d 
To  speak  in  flowery  phrase,  and  charm  each  car 
With  words  high  sounding,  elocution  soft. 

And  periods  flowing  smoothly  to  their  close.’ 
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Ho  bog'ius  Ills  8poecli  with  ridiculo, 

*  The  lightest  weapon  in  wit’s  armoury^ 

Yet  deadly  too,  when  malice  wings  the  shaft.* 

but  soon  leaving;  that  sportive  mode  of  attack,  he  proceetla  to  hitter 
iiivectiv*',  and  excites  the  rohel  troops  to  open  rcvelt.  They 
are  silenced  hy  Pliarnaces,  who  challenges  all  or  any  of  them  to 
accompany  him  to  the  abode  of  the  t'od  whose  protection  of 
liini  they  athrt  to  dispute.  An  address  to  superstition  is  then 
introduced  by  the  poet,  and  the  book  closes  with  the  descent  of 
Pliarnaces  to  the  amazement  and  dismay  of  his  people,  into  the 
cavern  of  the  Vola,  una|)palled  by  the  flames  which  burst  from 
its  mouth,  and  the  ominous  appearance  of  every  thini^  around. 

^ir  William  Drummond  commences  his  third  book  with  a 
metujdiysical  iiupiiry  into  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  ar¬ 
guments  on  such  u  subject,  it  would  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to 
e\p«ct  any  thine;  new,  when  we  consider  how  long;  and  how  va¬ 
riously  it  has  been  discussed  ;  hut  he  might,  as  he  speaks  in  his 
own  person,  and  ihcnTore  we  presume  with  sentiments  some¬ 
what  diflerent  from  those  which  we  should  ex))cct  to  hear  from 
his  pagan  hero,  have  hrought  forward  in  addition  to  the  reat» 
one  which  would  have  more  weight  with  a  Christian  mind 
than  all  the  others  put  together,  and  be  found  at  least  us  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  poetical  illustration,  lie  who  can  bring  Divine  au*- 
tiiority  in  su|)port  of  his  assertions,  needs  not  coniine  his  reason¬ 
ing  to  anah>gy. 

The  V  ola  or  Sybil  is  very  fioetically  described.  Pliarnaces 
finds  her  lying,  pale  and  motionless,  entranced  upon  a  rock, 
sculptured  over  with  mystic  symbols.  Iiistruiuents  of  magic 
arc  by  her  side.  One  hand  sup|)orts  tier  bead  ;  the  other  grasps 
a  tmugli, 

*  Pluck'd  from  the  Mountain  Ash  of  Ydraail.* 

Upon  her  tiosoiii  lies 

*  The  fatal  leaf  of  baleful  misletoe, 

That  Hoder,  blind  and  old,  in  Aagard  threw 

When  well-loved  Balder  died.’ 

This  leaf,  so  venerated  by  the  Cells,  was  held  in  religious 
horrnr  by  the  Goths,  wiio  believed  that  the  touch  of  it  caused 
death,  or  a  torpor  nearly  resembling  it.  Fharnaces,  however, 
seizes  it  in  his  iron  glo\e,  and  ttie  Vola  bt*giiis  to  breatlic.  l^ha 
turns  ablmrrent  from  the  light. 

*  Garith  day 

Delights  me  not,  nor  cthi  r*9  azure  giare. 

She  5>aid ;  and  from  her  ct»<*eh  mujistic  rose; 

In  t’*rni  a  Goddess.  VN  ho  shall  paint  a  face 

Th.it  more  than  hu  nah  seem’d,  and  apokctiic  iOttl, 

Above  all  sympathy  With  moitsi  man— • 

VoL.  Vill.  N.&.  G 
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A  cheek  m  pale,  a  brow  no  sternly  calm  — 

Kyet  that  ne’er  wept,  and  lips  that  could  not  smile  p.  89. 

After  certain  incantations,  she  undertakes  to  ^uide  the  mo- 
narcti  on  his  j^looiny  route. 

•  A  golden  bridge,  with  nine  vast  arches,  spann’d 
The  yellow  wave — a  flood  of  molten  gold.* 

They  cross  it.  On  the  other  side  sits  Modguder,  the  Bellona 
of  the  (joths.  At  the  sight  of  Phariiaces, 

*  She  brandishes  the  sword  she  hates  to  sheathe 

but  the  Vola  shrowds  him  in  darkness,  and  they  proceed  to  pass 
the  bourn 


•  That  separates  the  living  from  the  dead.’ 

This  shadowy  world,  in  all  ages  so  anxiously  guessed  at,  is  ' 
exhibited  with  considerable  force,  under  the  «lark  colouring  of 
the  northern  mythology,  throughout  the  iietions  of  which  may 
be  traced  a  connexion  with  the  traditions  of  other  nations. 
Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Gothic  mythology,  will 
recollect  the  account  given  in  the  K<ldn,  of  the  conflict  hetween 
Thor,  the  Jupiter  of  the  north,  and  IVlignard,  the  great  serjient 
which  the  Scandinavians  believed  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
In  this  fable,  the  classical  scholar  will  recognise  a  coincidence 
with  that  of  A|K)IIo  and  the  Python ;  the  orientalist  will  he  re- 
mlnde<l  of  that  of  Vishnoo  and  his  serpent ;  whilst  the  believer 
in  Revelation  will  |)crceive  in  it,  a  more  awful  and  important  re¬ 
ference.  It  is  thus  alluded  to  by  our  Author.  ^ 

*  Now  on  the  verge  they  stood  of  a  broad  sea 
Tenipestuous.  In  the  muht  the  snake-like  God 
Of  slimy  Mignard,  (his  lithe  body  coil'd 
In  many  a  spiral  fold  voluminous,) 

Uplifted  o’er  the  wave  his  crested  head 
Majestic.  Serpent  old !  believed  of  yore, 

W’hcre  Nile  and  Ganges  flow,  to  circulate 
The  ocean-stream  that  girts  the  universe ; 

By  Onhitc  priests  adored  with  Heathen  rites 
In  Judah  ;  ere  the  son  of  Achaz  broke 
The  brazen  idol,  by  the  House  of  God 
Set  up  for  worship.  Not  the  clime  is  known 
On  this  terraqueous  globe,  nor  land,  nor  sea. 

Where  Man  may  not  discern,  however  changed 
By  Fiction’s  magic  touch,  some  rueful  trace. 

Some  record  dire,  of  that  grand  damage  wrought 
In  F.dcn,  in  the  bowers  of  Pnradisct 
To  our  first  parents,  by  the  deadly  snake, 

Primeeval  foe  of  Adam  and  his  race.’  p.  l(H. 

The  scene  now  changes  from  the  dreariness  of  winter  to  the 
region  of  fire,  and  tba  Author,  whose  imagination  warms  with 
iJlic  tlicme,  describes  in  glowing  colours  the  appearance  and 
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€i|uipa^e  of  the  Fire-goil,  aud  the  elli^ct  which  the  devouring 
i‘lement  that  owns  him  for  its  lord,  is  to  have  on  Uie  faiiuiii!^ 
Karth,  in  the  ^raiid  day  of  her  dissolution.  The  adventurous 
then  proceeds  onward  to  llela's  Hull ;  the  shadowy  |>eo|)ie 
who  throittc  its  vc'stihules  and  courts,  are  describeii  with  much 
of  the  spirit  and  inunner  of  Claudian  in  the  most  beautiful  ot  all 
hii}  perforiuunces,  the  Rape  of  Proserpine. 

Tliey  next  come  to  the  abode  of  the  kin§  of  shades  himself^ 

*  The  parent  of  all  ill,  disastrous  Luke  :* 

In  describins^  the  nations  which  have  either  depriKrated  the 
malignancy,  or  invoke<i  the  aid  of  an  evil  spirit,  the  Author 
draws  a  concise  and  animated  picture  of  the  various  shapes 
under  which  guilt  and  superstition  have  at  different  periods  en« 
slaved  the  mind  of  man. 

The  Vola  now  solemnly  calls  upon  Pharnaccs  to  make  his 
election  between  good  and  evil,  finely  and  impressively  remark¬ 
ing,  that, 

•  *  -i*_Hell  itself  may  not  deceive 

The  soul  that  wills  it  not.* 

She  gives  him  an  account  of  the  origin  of  all  things ;  of  the  fe- 
licity  of  primeval  creation,  and  the  change  induced  by  the  in* 
troduction  of  evil.  This  part  of  the  work  is  extremely  fine ; 
every  line  rises  in  solemnity  and  interest,  and  the  struggles  of 
Pliamaces,  as  his  ambition  and  revenge  oppose  themselves  to 
bis  sense  of  moral  good,  and  his  conviction  of  the  fragility  of 
worldly  greatness.  At  length  his  final  decision  is  made,  and  he 
kneels, 

•  before  the  throne 

Of  evil  Loke  ;  the  banner  he  receives  ; 

But  may  not  see  that  Hela*s  horrid  hand 

Conveys  the  fatal  gill.  The  deed  is  done* 

All,  all  is  silent  in  the  house  of  Death ; 

It  seems  that  universal  nature  sleeps. 

Dread  silence  tins,  the  silence  of  tlie  tomb ! 

Now  stands  the  Vola  like  to  one  entranced  ; 

Her  marble  arms  are  cross’d  upon  her  breast ; 

Her  cheeks  are  pale  ;  her  glas^  eyes  are  fix’d ; 

And  thus  she  utters  what  her  God  inspires.*  p.  12L 

A  fine  burst  of  prophetic  poetry  folhiws.  The  victorious  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Goths,  the  spoiling  of  Italy,  the  ruin  of  Rome,  the 
destructions  of  later  years,  the  darkening  of  Euro|)ean  glory,  are 
foretold,  with  a  rapidity  of  expression  and  richness  of  imagery 
rarely  equalled  in  modern  verse. 

*  Thus  spake  the  propbeteta  with  troubled  voice. 

And  the  third  time  the  bird  of  Hcla  crew. 

The  monarch  stood  alone,  and  none  remain’d 
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Of  all  the  Tisions  seen.  Yet  in  his  hand  I 

He  f^ranp’d  the  banner;  fatal  gid  of  hell. 

He  raised  his  eyes ;  before  him  roll’d  the  stream 
Of  Gotha  ;  and,  by  dawning  light  of  morn. 

He  saw  the  well  known  tents  that  crown’d  the  hills 
Around  him.  To  tlie  camp  he  took  his  way.*  p.  125* 

The  fourth  book  o{>eiis  with  an  address  to  the  first  hour  of 
morning  ;  after  invoking  which,  our  Author,  entering  again  upon 
the  business  of  this  nether  world,  introduces  ns  to  Dan,  the  va- 
Udiit  chief  of  Funen,  who  is  rouse<l  from  the  repose  in  which  lie 
it  indulging,  renly-annad,  by  a  terrified  scout,  who  informs 
him  that  he  has  seen  the  leader  of  the  warlike  strangers  guid¬ 
ing  his  troops, 

•  —  -  by  light  of  many  a  flaming  torch,* 

towards  the  cave  of  the  Vola,  whence  he  inlerstliat  they  must  be 
sons  ot  Loke,and  that  all  the  infernal  powers  will  range  them- 
solveson  their  side  in  the  field  of  Irittle.  *’  Dauntless  Dan,*  in  no 
wise  app<^lle<l  at  this  intelligence,  blows  his  horn,  rouses  his  al¬ 
lies,  and  sallies  forth  at  their  head.  An  episode  of  a  softer  na¬ 
ture  is  now  brought  forward.  Sliiold,  the  son  of  Dan,  is  roused 
from  his  bridal  IhmI,  by  Ibe,  blast  of  tlie  trum|>et,  and  a  dialogue 
ensnt*8  between  him  and  his  Nora,  which  we  do  not  regard  as 
the  happiest  pari  of  the  |>erformanco.  It  is  forced,  and  by  no 
means  accords  with  the  condition  of  the  speakers.  A  warrior, 
even  of  modern  days,  hastily  putting  on  his  accoutrements,  and 
arming  himself  for  the  fight,  however  tenderly  be  might  take 
leave  of  bis  wife  individually ,  would  scarcely  wait  to  compliment 
heriex  in  general,  in  Uie  following  affected  style  : — 

•  Farewell  a  while,**  the  vouthful  warrior  said, 

«*  Farewell,  my  lovely  b»ide !  the  toils  of  war 
Befit  our  rougner  sex  ;  but  thine  was  form’d, 

O  happy  after  thought  of  love  divine. 

To  charm,  to  soften,  and  to  polish  man.*’  *  p.  139. 


These  fine  speeches  are,  however,  suddenly  put  a  stop  to,  by 
the  sight  of  a  gorgeous  gauntlet,  glittering  in  the  grass,  which 
Nora  acknowledges  to  have  been  dropped  by  a  young  stranger, 
who  had  once  Intruded  on  her  solitude,  during  her  husband’s 
absence.  Jealousy  seiies  on  the  soul  of  Shield.  He  sends  his 
wife  back  to  her  father,  and  rushes  forth  to  the  fight,  in  the  hop# 
of  finding  hb  rival,  who  proves  to  b«‘  Narses,  the  son  of  Pliar- 
■aoea.  He  overpowers  him  in  single  combat,  and  a  fine  de¬ 
scription  of  the  field  of  battle  ensues  ;  in  wliteli  the  gloomy  and 
terrific  images  of  the  northern  mythology  appear  with  peculiar 
of^t.  Just  when  the  mind  is  impressed  with  all  the  horrors  of 
Ibe  scene, — with  Modguder, 
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•  — om  her  war>ho*ee  mounted  black  at  night. 

And  beating  loudly  her  enchanted  drum/ 

with  Hela, 

*  shrouded  queen  of  ghosts, 

Mysterious  awful  phantom,  silent  shade, 

Invisible  to  all  but  dying  eyes,* 

and  Loke,  the  demon-king, — suddenly  a  shout  is  heard,  and 
Pliarnaces  appears  in^  magnihe  panoply,*  under  tlie  name,  and 
vested  with  the  outward  attributes  of  Odin,  by  whom  the  Scan¬ 
dinavians  believed  themselves  to  be  deserted,  after  the  triumph 
of  Marius  in  the  Cimbric  war.  His  re-appearance  among  them 
is  therefore  hailed  with  frantic  joy.  He  tells  tln'in  that  he  is 
come  to  join  them  in  one  band  of  fraternity,  to  give  them  the 
same  laws,  and  exalt  their  |>ower  above  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

*  Ruled  by  one  prince,  united  by  one  name, 

By  Gotha's  waters,  Odin  hails  you  Goths.’ 

His  speech  is  received  with  loud  acclamations,  and  the  poem, 
or  rather  the  first  part  of  it,  concludes  with  a  song  from  the 
Scalds,  which  is  extremely  spirited,  abounding  in  imagery,  glowing 
and  animated  as  tliat  of  the  Orientals,  yet  strictly  in  cliaracter 
with  the  simplicity  and  vigour  of  the  North.  The  Runic  harps 
seem  to  vibrate  on  our  car  as  we  close  the  volume  with  feelings 
similar  to  those  which  arc  ex|>erienccd,  when,  after  an  active 
scene,  a  numerous  assemblage  biggins  to  dis|>erse,  and  all  gra¬ 
dually  subsides  into  quietness  and  rest. 

Such  is  the  first  itart  of  Sir  William  Drummond’s  poem, 
which  would  be  completi*  us  a  whole,  were  it  not  for  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  which  we  are  left  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  Nora.  That 
the  public,  after  this  specimen  of  the  Author’s  poetical  talents, 
should  not  be  desirous  of  seeing  the  remainder  of  his  work,  can 
scarcely  be  questioned.  On  the  expectation  of  seeing  it  forth¬ 
coming  ere  very  long,  we  shall  proceed  to  point  .out  such  ble¬ 
mishes  as  have  struck  us  in  our  examination  of  his  performance. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  the  Author  anticipates  his 
failure  of  success  with  the  public,  on  account  of  his  having  chosen 
blank  verse  as  the  vehicle  of  his  sentiments.  It  would,  however, 
be  paying  the  public  taste  a  had  compliiuetit,  to  imagine  that  it  can 
prefer  the  jingling  and  Hudibrastic  rhymes  in  which  our  poetical 
romances,  or  romantic  poems,  have  been  labdy  written,  to  that 
stately  and  varied  march  of  rhythm,  in  which  our  language  pe¬ 
culiarly  finds  itself  ateasi',  and  which  bis  been  chosen  bv  all  oar 
finest  poets,  as  the  fittiM^t  mode  of  expressing  tlieir  feelings. 
Lquslly  adapted  to  the  simple  and  the  majestic,  from  the  ease 
with  wiilch  it  admits  of  every  variety  of  cadence,  and  its  sus- 
ceptibiliiy  of  the  bigliest  degree  ot  ornament,  blank  verse  pos¬ 
sesses  advantages  over  every  other  s^iecies  of  fodry,  when 
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epic,  iiarmtiTe,  ilrainatic,  or  didactic  subjecU,  arc  to  he  treated 
of.  Short  and  irregular  measures  arc  utterly  incompatible 
with  tlieiii ;  qu at ralnn  coniine  alike  the  sense  and  the  sentence  to 
the  compass  of  the  verse ;  and  the  regular  rhyming  couplet  of 
ten  feet,  brought  to  ex(|uisite  |>erfection  by  Drytlen  and  Pope,  is 
still  liable  to  restraints  and  to  a  monotony,  which  unlit  it  for  the 
expression  of  violent  passion,  us  is  strikingly  excmplitieil  in  our 
heroic  traginlies,  where  tlie  hero  in  vain  emleavours  to  bluster, 
with  big  words  in  his  mouth,  when  he  is  obliged  to  tirop  his 
voice  at  the  end  of  every  rhyme.  To  object  to  the  use  of  blank 
verse  in  itself,  is  traitorous  to  the  merits  of  our  own  language. 
Sir  William  Drummoiurs  blank  verse  is  une\ce))tionable.  It  is 
smooth,  yet  vigorous  and  varied.  Faulty  lines  occasionally  oc¬ 
cur  ;  hut  such  as  are  faulty  in  point  of  taste,  us  well  as  rhythm, 
very  seldom.  We  must  advert,  however,  to  one  in  the  soliloquy 
of  Pharnaces. 

*  My  native  land  is  made  a  den  of  thieves.*  p.  SG,  1.  4*. 

This  is  both  inelegant,  and  exceptionabh*  on  account  of  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  Scripture  phraseology,  of  which,  in  subsequent 

{)assag(*s.  Sir  William  has  sometimes  judiciously  availed 
limself.  Our  Author  has  been  before  hand  with  the  critics,  in 
acknowledging  that  he  has  usimI  certain  words  as  dissyllables, 
which  are  now  generally  measured  as  one  only  ;  and  others  in 
their  original  signification,  rather  than  in  that  which  they 
have  gainefi  from  the  corruption  of  time,  or  innovations  made 
upon  the  construction  of  our  mother  tongue.  In  using  the  word 
heaven  as  a  monosyllable,  or  as  a  dissyllable,  wc  conceive  that  tha 
|K)e(  ought  to  be  guided  hy  the  degree  of  importance  ajincxed  to 
the  word  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used.  This  distinction  can¬ 
not  l>e  better  illustrated  than  in  the  examples  from  Shakspeare, 
which  Sir  William  brings  forward  in  support  of  his  use  of  it  at 
a  dissyllable. 

•  Like  the  herald  Mercury*, 

New  lighted  on  a  heavrn^hissing  hill.* 

— — — — ‘  it  is  a  knell, 

That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell.* 

The  impr<*ssive  pause  in  the  last  of  these  examples,  upon  tlie 
word  heaven,  siiflliciently  authorises  the  <1  welling  upon  its 
separate  syllabh's,  which  in  the  first  has  a  weak  effect,  because 
the  epithet  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  sustain  the  atten¬ 
tion.  5>iniiUr instances  may  be  quoted  from  our  Author. 

«  Who  climb*d  to  heaven,  as  vain  fables  tell.*  p.  42. 1.  18. 

— Her  eagles  soar 

Above  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  what  hand 
bball  strike  them  down.’  p.  40. 
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In  rot'arf]  to  the  restoration  of  words  to  their  original  si^nifi* 
cation,  where  nothin^  is  gained  by  so  doinc^,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  attempt  it.  Words,  as  well  as  living  thinQ^s,  arc  liable 
to  die  a  natural  death  of  ohl  ai^e  ;  but  it  seldom  haj)|>cns  that 
they  depart  before  they  have  provided  themselves  with  succes¬ 
sors,  who  fully  represent  their  meaning:.  To  interrupt  the  fecl- 
ini^s  of  the  reader,  therefore,  in  an  animated  passage,  by  the  uii- 
necessarv  introduction  of  a  word  which  obliges  him  to  lay  down 
the  poeni,  and  take  up  his  s^lossary,  is  as  injudicious  as  it  would 
he  in  a  public  si>eaker  to  suspend  the  sympathy  of  his  audience, 
in  the  midst  of  an  eloquent  appeal,  by  some  impertinent  nicety 
of  pronunciation,  which  refers  the  mind  to  the  etymological  de¬ 
tails  of  the  dictionary.  In  the  following  restoration  of  a  well- 
known  word  to  its  original  sense,  we  cannot  perceive  that  any 
thing  is  gaineil  by  the  Author. 

‘  The  Phoenix  Oneni^JUdge  with  golden  plumes/  p.  52. 1  6. 

When  epithets  are  borrowed,  it  is  not  politic  to  exhibit  them 
too  often.  ^  Grim  visaged  war,*  (p.  40.  1.  4.)  is  too  SkalcMperian 
to  escape  notice  the  first  time ;  but  our  Author  is  so  well  pleased 
with  his  spoil,  that  very  soon  after  he  represents  winter  as 
‘  grim  visaged,*  also.  (p.  03,  1.  10.) 

Sir  William  L)r«immond’s  style  is  obviously  formed  upon  the 
model  ol  the  Paradise  Lost.  We  are  better  pleased,  however, 
with  the  general  resemblance  to  Milton,  which  his  learning  and 
classical  taste  enable  him  to  keep  up,  in  erudite  allusion,  and 
richness  of  ornament,  than  with  his  close  imitation  of  particular 
passages.  The  following  description  of  tlie  Evil  Deity  will  bear 
to  be  put  in  com|>etition  with  the  account  of  ‘  the  various  idols 
*  tlirougli  the  heathen  world,*  in  the  first  book  of  the  Paradise 
JiOSt. 

*  All  times  have  known  him,  and  all  nations  fear’d. 

To  him,  the  dread  of  Afric’s  ruthless  sons. 

Midst  mingled  cries  of  mother  and  of  child, 

Her  first-born  babes  did  Carthage  immolate; 

And  lilm,  dread  deity,  the  suppliant  East, 

Idolatrous,  adored,  through  naif  its  realms, 

From  Ganges  to  Euphrates,  Siva  call  d. 

Or  Ahriman,  nor  wordiipp’d  without  blood. 

'i'he  same  was  he,  who  under  many  a  guise 
Deluded  Syria.  Now  a  monster  foul. 

Half  man,  half  fish,  or  brutish  form  hirsute,  ^ 

in  Dagon’s  temple  or  on  Peer’s  hill 
lie  shamed  the  Philistine  and  Moabite. 

Now  regal  Moloch,  fell  infanticide, 
lie  built  his  temple  by  the  mount  of  God ; 

And  raised  his  brazen  idol,  tauriform. 

In  Tophet’s  gloomy  valley,  where  by  night 
Apostate  Judah,  to  the  sound  of  drums 
And  trumpets,  on  his  burning  altar  laid. 
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Her  innoctfitB.  Yet  the  mftlefic  fieiKl»  ^  r , 

For  ertl  ends,  could  smooth  his  rutted  brow, . 

Wheo  tofl  as  woman,  with  seductive  tongue. 

He  lured  the  sons  at  Belial  to  their  woe. 

Nor  other  was  that  king  Adraiomelech, 

Monarchal  image  of  the  solar  fire, 

When  high  exalted  on  his  sappfiire  throne 
He  dazzltn)  nations  with  his  radiant  crown. 

And  stardike  glories  of  his  gorgeous  robe. 

The  same  was  he,  Thyone’s  florid  son 
Reputed,  who  led  on  the  frantic  throng 
Of  Bacchants,  Fhyades,  and  Menades, 

When  through  the  cities  of  astounded  Greece, 

Enflamed  with  wine,  and  with  opprobrious  lusts. 

The  votaries  of  Dionysus  paiuiV, 

Shaking  their  thyrsi,  calling  on  their  God, 

Shouting,  and  dancing  to  the  clashing  din 
Of  drums,  and  cymbals,  round  his  magic  van  ’  p.  IIS. 

Miltou  is  exquisitely  happy  iu  similies  and  ailuMions  takes 
from  particular  scenes  or  objects  in  nature.  Our  readers 
remember  his  beautiful  illustration  of  the  sixe  of  the  Levia. 
than.  ,  < , 

*  Him.  haply,  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam; 

Thi  yiloi  o*  some  small  •founder* skiffs 

IXeining  some  isLind,  oil,  as  sei-nien  tell. 

With  fixed  anchor  in  Ills  skidy  rind 

Moors  by  his  side,  under  the  lee.  while  night 
Invests  the  sea,  and  wished  morn  delays.’ 

Paradise  Lost.  Book  I. 

Who  can  read  this  |HtsHa^c  without  deriving  a  gratification 
of  the  highest  kiml,  from  the  eoniplete  picture  which  the  mind 
involuntarily  forms  fur  itself,  from  Inis  sketch,  exquisite  in  its 
simplicity  ?  Many  ot  Sir  William  Drununond'H  similies  arc 
coiKvived  in  a  »;milar  spirit ;  hut  they  arc  rather  deficient  iu 
variety.  The  appearance  of  the  Genius  of  Gotha  is  thus 
descrilKMl. 

*  Thus  spake  Phamaces.  Soon  the  sky  grew  dark. 

Loud  roar’d  the  wind.  The  spirit  of  t  he  night 
Wa<i  troubled  to  and  iVo  the  forest  toss’d 

Its  arms,  tormented,  heaving  like  the  waves 

Of  ocean  labour’d  by  the  storm.  The  moon  A 

Hid  her  pale  orb  b^und  tlie  angry  clouds,  "  , 

That  luuUePd  thunder,  aa  they  Uackeu’4  round 

The  dark  horiaon.  TIhus  bufm  the  king 

A  grisly  spectre  stood*  gloomy  as  night| 

Gigantic;  like  a  tower  seen  in  the  mist. 

Or  some  lone  plnCt  oh'^cotl^od’s  naked  strand/^ 

Descried  at  night  falf,  tlirough  the  lurid  dusk*  * ' 

"  iV r 
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*.,A  crowQ  of  •edg«,the»plifMi^pm  seem’d  to  wear; 

.And  loose  his  YMtmfqU  like  the  clouds 

.  Itouiul  Mandsl.  whep  the  i^un  on  Noiifay  sets* 

^  ‘  And  black-wing'd  tempests  round  the  mountam  lour.*  ' 

*  *  *  '  •  *  ^  _  Qfi 

^  I  t'  ;  *  •  ’  ’  ,  I  * 

After,  the  proiuulgatW  of^hi^jpipbasey^  he  siuks  upon  tlie 

slreaui,  _  .  ‘  I  i  -  \ 

*  Like  to  the  cloud  of  evening  charged  with  rain,  i  -i  .i 

^  And  prone  descending  on  the  fonts  at  Syro,  > 

When  o'er  Norwegian  hills  the  humid  South 
,  Before  him  sends  the  shower,  and  from  the  heights 
*Of  lofty  Lang  spreads  to  the  setting  sun  ‘i  / 

The  raiu-bow  colours  of  his  wings  of  tulst*  p.  48. 

Of  the  imger  of  Piiarnaces^wlicii  surrounded  with  the  rebel 
satraps,  it  is  said,  ^  *  ..i. 

/  *  Thus  glares  the  rising  orb  of  fiery  Mars  • 

Athwart  the  gloom  of  night ;  and  thus  at  sea  '  ‘ 

Norwegian  mariners,  beyond  the  rocks  *  *, 

Of  Ferro,  to  the  west,  no  harbour  near,  , 

Eye  the  red  planet,  and  forebode  the  storm.'  p.  60. 

Our  last  example  shall  be  taken  from  tlie  visit  of  Phamaces  lo 
the  cave  of  the  Vola.  .;i  ^  . 

*  Alone;  but  dauntless,  down  the  drear  descent  ‘ 

The  monarch  journey'd  ;  and  the  flames  grown  faint. 

That  erst  had  burst  eruptive  from  the  gulj^. 

Now  flashing  on  the  rocks  in  paly  gleams, ' 

Like  the  sheet-1  ight'nings  of  a  summer  ere, 

Play'd  harmless  o'er  his  head.  Thus  in  the  caves  * 

Of  Hilgaland,  the  traveller  explores,  > 

By  dubious  day,  the  lonely  labyrinth;  > 

Or  thus,  wav-iaring,  he  pursues, his  path,  \ 

Benighted,  feajless,  midst  Norwegian  Alps, 

What  time  he  looks  from  frozen  Glomen's  banks, 

And  secs,  o'er  Dofra,*  white  and  streamy  lights 
Careering  through  the  skies,  and  shedcTing  pale 
A  sofler  moonshine  on  the  steeps  above.'  p.  87.  ^ 

It  will  be  seen,  that  however  beautiful  these  siinilies  may 
be  in  themselves,  auil  however  appropriately  introduced,  they 
are  rather  loo  much  in  the  same  latitude.  There  is  likewise  a 
MUtonifim  which  occurs  somewhat  too  frequently ;  once  would 
suflicicDtly  recal  the  original  to  mind. 

*  Pale  was  each  ghastly  face,  iffoce  it  toerr. 

That  each  dim  sliadow  show'd,  but  dimly  seen.*  p.  109. 

*  Ere  nature  or  the  universe  itself 

Had  being,  ancient  Chaoe  reign'd,  if  reim 
It  might  be  call'd,  when  all  was  uproar  mre.'  p.  114. 

VoL.  Vlll.  N.S.  H 
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These,  liofiever,  ore  triflini^  defects,  ishich  arc  dwelt  npoo 
from  no  insidious  niotWe.  *  Were  It  necesRary  to  adduce  more 
passages  to  justify  the  praise  wc  hare  bestowed  onon  tliis  poem, 
we  nii^Iit  quote  the  description  of  the  mist,  raisen  hy  the  j^enius 
of  Gotha,  and  di8|>ersed  by  ‘  Rrumal  Bor,’  immediately  before 
the  appearance  of  the  fictitious  Odin,  or  the  reasoniniif  by  which 
Pliarnaecs,  like  all  men  who,  conscious  of  wron^,  seek  rather 
for  precedents  in  it,  than  for  rules  of  equity,  strives  to  de¬ 
lude  himself  into  the  belief  that  in  the  nss«m|>tion  of  Divine 
honours,  he  only  follows  the  example  of  other  men,  whose  ambi¬ 
tion  had  availed  itself  of  the  superstitious  ireneration  of  their 
people,  as  an  instrument  of  periietuating  their  fame  amon^  sur¬ 
rounding^  nations.  The  passaf^,  however,  which  are  the  finest  as 
'connected  wHli  the  mam  work,  are  trencrally  those  which  suffer 
most  from  bein^  detached  from  their  connexion.  We  have 
already  shewn  sufiicient  cause  for  our  D|)inion,  tliat  Sir  William 
Drummond  will,  hy  the  publication  of  his  Odin,  add  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  a  poet  to  that  which  lie  has  long  eujoyeil  as  a  schomr, 
an  antiquary,  and  a  critic. 
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predominant  influence  of  the  Pulpit  over  the  pre- 
vailing  religious  opinions  of  a  nation, '  presents  an  im¬ 
pressive  view  of  the  iiiqiortance  of  the  preadier’s  ofiice.  It  is 
in  this  the  politician  finds  hb  reasons  for  subjecting  the  Church 
to  the  influence  of  the  Crown;  that  so  mighty  a  machine  may, 
at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  be  at  the  command  of.  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  be  made  to  contribute  to  fortify,  and  if  needs 
be,  to  extend  legitimate  authority.  There  is  imleed  occasion 
*  to  fear,  that  such  is  the  highest  and  most 'commanding  aH|)«ct 
the  Pulpit  ever  assumes  in  the  apprehension  of  the  generality 
of  8tatrsmcji.  But  the  Christian  PliilanUiropist  must  perceive 
that  the  very  crowns  and  thrones  to  which  the  influence  of 
the  Christian  Ministry  may  be  made  subservient,  are  frail, 
like  their  ocnipiers,  and  that  if  there  arc  not  higluHT  and  nobler 
oonahlerations  snrnmnding  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and 
investing  it  wiUi  more  important  associations,  It  must  sink  into 
the  insignificance  of  secular  instrumentality,  and  partake  in  the 
common  vanity  and  mortality  of  all  the  inatrumento,  and  mate* 
rials,  and  objects  of  worldly  greatness.  *  He  traces  the  impor* 
Uiice  of  the  preacher’s  oflio(\  In  the  magnitude  and  duration  of 
those  personal  oonaequeocea-whieh  mmit  result  to  the  preoeber 
himself,  and  to  one  of  his  andhoni  ;•  conaeqneiioes  which 
must  be  associated  with  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  oooi* 
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|>lesioa  of  its  eternal  destinyy  and  the  final  loanifestation  oS  the 
fitvoufy  or  the  displeasure  of  the  Deity.  Here  tlie  faithful 
preacher^  of  the  Gospel  must  discern  the  great  burden  sod 
weight  of  the  ministerial  functiosy  and  by  such  .considerations 
alone  will  he  be  dispnaerl  to  estimate  the  responsibility  of  his 
office.  His  true  gl<»ry  will  be  sought^  iu  an  asaooiation  witli  * 
the  Son  of  Gody  who»  when  he  .eoiidescended  to  sustain  the 
office  of  the  Preacher,  imparted  to  it  a  dignity  which  elevates 
it  above  all  worldly  employinentSy  and  coiiuects  it  with  his 
counsels,  as  an  iiidispeiisahle  link  iu  that  cliain  of  Divine  dis¬ 
pensations,  by  which  the  souls  of  men  are  to  be  introduced  to 
eternal  life,  and  oti  which  are  suspended  Uie  glories  of  that 
higlier  economy.  The  authority  of  his  office,  he  will  uot  be 
content  to  derive  from  a  lower  mandate  than  that  by  which  it 
was  said,  Go  ye  into  all  tlie  world,  and  preach  tlie  Gospel  to  » 
^  every  creature  and  which,  by  placing  his  ministry  ip  imme¬ 
diate  subjection  to  ilie  Son  oi  Goil,  ^virtually  prohibits  U»c 
control  of  all  worldly  autliorities. 

Hence  follows  an  inference  of  the  greatest  importaneey  and 
one  which  we  are  aware  leads  to  widely  diflereiit  results  in  Un^ 
apprehension  of  two  considerable  classes  of  real  Christians. 

It  must  be  obvious  from  tlie  influenee  of  the  preacher’s  offide 
over  the  public  sentiment,  the  public  diameter,  and  tlie 'eternal 
interests  of  a  people,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  trifling  concern 
to  provide  on  adeepmte  degree  of  sound,  useful,  ireligioiM  in- 
8tructk)it.«  But  who  are  to  be  invested  witli  the  high  character 
of  curators  of  these  fountains  and  streams  of  religious  know** 
ledge,  which  I  are  to  intersect  the  kiid  in  all  directionsy  and 
oomraunicate  fertility  to  tlie  meral  soil  ? — We  must  confess  that 
to  U8  it  seems  that)  legislative  interference  was  never  more  inia* 
placed  or  more  misused^  than  in  venturing  on  this  point  to 
mcroaeh  upon  that  sacretl  ami  Divine  provincey  which  belongs 
eiolusively  to  the  Head  of  the  Church.  We  have  heard  rou^ 
of  the  wisdom  of  our  Ancestors  in  entrusting  this  high  autlio* 
rity  to  the  magisterial  or  political  head  of  the  state,  upon  tiie 
ittoand  that  the  superior  wisdom  of  that  head  must  be  the  beet  . 
security  for  the  adequate  qualifloation .  of  Christian  teaclierv. 
But  when  we  eonshler  that  ktogs  and  civil  rulers  are  tbemselfes  • 
to  be  the  objeoH  of  ministerial  instruetioBy  and  that  this  ioven* 
tilum  with  secular.  cUstinctieB  does  not  raise  them  n  singln  step 
in  the  sobool  of  Cliristiaiiity,  and  that  though  tliey  may  have 
more  worldlyy  it  does  not  follow  that  they  have  an  atom  more  of 
heavenly  Wisdeniy  ffian  tlie  meanest  of  their  subjects  whose 
teachers  they  elainv  the  right  of  appointing,  we  aro  compelUd 
to  infer  that  they  poeness  no  eaclusive  endowoicntSy  and  oer-  * 
tainly  no  Divine  auUioriayv  for. assuming  to  themselves  the  env# 
d*  the  public  instruotion.  Besides,  wlieo  we  review  the  Hvste- 
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MftAfC4  an4  ibrniftlv*i^nfl  Hiifoleniiii' >  firer^itirf^ )  wliic^  ’M 
artnnf^cment  nH|uire?r,  it  Jiemit  to  us  to  ftompori  but  tcry  ittifie#- 
'|fc«ly«  wmL  Ihoar  varioue  shtitlesof  duetrin^,*  practicr^'^anil  dis- 
oiplifie,  which  ^11  inettiably;  prevail ;  which  ChrWitiafiity  itarif 
e^ently  adoiita  iHoonfC  the- most  aiacare  of  its^  profesHora^*  aad 
I  which  it  were  neither  wise’ nor  benevolent  to  wish  to  coerce  inlo 
an  unmeaning  and  unnatural  unlforiuity.  Christianity, «  aa  a 
personal  syatem,  admits  of  *  these  shades  ;  *nd  why  should  the 
policy  of  kinifs  seek  to  abrid^  tliem  ^  If  the  Head  ^of  tHe 
Church  ffualiticH  and  thrusts  forth  labourers  into  hi»  harvest, 
differini^  in  inferior  ]>oints,  but  all  faithfully  ltil>otirini;|^  ibr  him, 
and  upon  his  authority,  where  is  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  •  that 
policy  which  raises^one  class  above  all  the  rest,  and  by  tttvin^ 
theiD«a  charter  of  worldly  influence  and  authority^*  virtually 
peraecutca,  and  ile|^ades,  and  rejects  all  the  other  clnssea  of  the 
Great  Proprietor's  labourers^  Why  should  civil  rulers  at* alt 
interfere  to  elevate  or  depress  any  of  /m  tuTvaots  }  Why*  should 
not  the  people  bc^  left  to  choose  and*  to  provide  th^r  own 
teachers,  under  the  supreme  i^uidnnce  of  the  llead'<of  the 
Church,  who  has  promised  to  send  them*  pastors  after  his  own 
heart  There  is  one  supreme  Curator  of  jiublic  instruc¬ 
tion,  from  whom  the  teachers  receike  thoth  the  matter  and  the 
authority  of  their  Mission  ;  and  to  Him  an  unshack Iml  and 
unhiaascil  ap|>eal  should  be  open  to  all  pariica.  Why  sIkhiM 
it  he  aaid,  the  |>eople  are  inadequate  Judies*  of*  what  sort  of 
inalriiction  is  b^t  for  them  ?  They  are  surely  as  competent 
jnd^^  of  the  contents  of  the  sacred  volume^  as  ‘eithet  *  kififj, 
lords,  or  commons.  And,  after  ^all,  every  *  truly  Prulestant 
principle  requires  what  we  are  advocatin)^^  that  the  only  staudard 
of  preaching  should  he  the  Bible,  and  that  the  ultimate  judges 
of  the  agreement  of  preaching  with  that  standard,  should  he 
the  |>coph«  instructed.  For  the  preacher  himself  dias*  not  the 
shatlow  of  authority,  when  he  advaneea  beyond  the  contents 
ol  the  saiTcd  volume.  Why  then,  we  ask  iu  addition,  should 
lahoured  arguments  lie  conducted  to  prove  the  agreement  of 
certain  classes  of  teachers  with  a  human  sUmlard  adopted  in 
any  particular  nation  by  the  civil  rulers,  when  those  standards 
may  he  as  various  as  the  meridians  of  the  places  at  which  they 
prevail  ?  All  such  standanls  appear  to  us  futile  and  delusive, 
and  calculated  to  openite  in  no  way  but  as  impedimehta  to  the 
progress  of  **  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jeaus.*’  Why  sbotihl  one  aet 
of  teachers  be  allowed  to  arrogate  to  tliemscivus  the  epithet 
uu/Aoriied,  when  they  have  only  lieen  touched  by  hunuui,-^we 
wish  nut  to  ott'cnd,  -  eptaoopal  bands  ?  Why  must  the  public 
vrnrratiou  he  attracted  to  them,  and  liberty  of  conaeienoe  he 
prostrated  at  their  feet,  when  they  have  neitlier  any  moral  or 
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«f)t 'intpUrctnal  endowments  which  raise  them  abote  the  ordinary 
lercl  o^  educated  men  ?  f  >  * 

‘We 'Imre  been  ted  into  these  reflectionn,  by  a  aeatiment  which 
has  some  hold  of  the  mind  of  Mr.  H^umner,  thoufi^  eTidently, 
it  does  ^fiot  so  completely  possess  his  understanding  as  it  does 
those  of  many  of  his  brethren.  We  saw  a  bulky  pamphlet 
some  timea^i,  entitled,  The  Claims  of  the  Chiiitdi  of  blnf* 

**  land  to  be  considered  Uie‘ only  aiithoriaed  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture  ;**  and  this  is  the  reiterated  Inn^iiail^e  of  a  vast  majority 
of  the  clergy  and  of  all  the  bishops ;  so  tliai  the  pretrwsiofi  to 
infallibility  seems  to  be  tlie  incurable  taint  which  mieoit'all  en¬ 
dowed  establishments. 

Mr.*  Sumner  insinuates,  in  his  preface,  that  the  Articles  and 
Formularies  are  effectual  promoters  of  soundness  mid  uniformity 
of  doctrine  ;  and  he  makes  it  an  inference  much  to  the  credit  of 
those  Articles,  that  a  recent  secession  of  several  higlf-Calvin- 
isttc  miiiisteni  from  the  communion  of  the  Churcli,  arose  from 
the  utter  incompatibility  of  high  Calvinism  with  those  Articles. 
He  says,  ♦  • 

*  I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  been  led  to  treat  of  some  questions 
upon  w*hich  it  becomes  us  to  inquire  humbly,  rather  than  to  decide 
positively  :  neither  is  it  probable  that  I  should  have  ventured  to  enter 
upon  them  at  all,  had  not  my  attention  been  forcibly  directed,  by  Ac¬ 
cidental  circumstances,  towards  that  high  tone  of  Colvihistic  {yreocH- 
whi6h  has  recently  ended  in  a  partial  secession  from  our  Rs»- 
blished  Church,  with  whose  tenets  it  waa  justly  felt  to  be  inoompa- 
tible.’  Preface^  p.  '  ci 

W'e  really  have  seen  no  reason  for  ascribing  the  secMsion 
of  tho^  gentlemen  to  their  high  doctrinal  views  ;  for  if  they  had 
entertain^  no  other  fieciiliarities  of  sentiment,  they  might,  wlffi 
a  clear  conscience,  have  retained  their  livings  ;  for  they  certaidly 
had  as  good  ground  to  consider  the  Articles  to  he  Calvinistic,  as 
others  have  to  consider  them  as  being  Arminian.  Hut  the  teh- 
dency  of  Mr.  Sumner’s  retunrkiH  completely  eounteracteil  by  the 
fact,  that  a  far  greater  number  of  high  Calvinists,  and  men^bo 
of  unblemished  reputation,  still  continue  :o  hold  their  benefices 
with  a  good  conscience,  without  feeling  the  incomnatibility 'of 
their  doctrines  with  tlie  Articles,  Creetla,  and  Formularies  of  the 
Church.  We  do  not  consider  it  as  fair  in  argument,  to  make  to  ^ 
strong  an  inference  from  so  weak  a  A^ase,  iti  favour  of  the  fpH- 
faced  opposition  of  the  Articles  to  Calvinism.  Moreover,  Mr.  S. 
has  made  this  an  occasion  not  merely  of  dispi  tying  the  authori¬ 
ties  *  and  examples*  which,  as  he  conceives,  discoiiiitciiduce  and 
condemn  a  high  tone  of  Calvinh.tic  preaching, — the  abuses  of 
Cahrintsm, — but  Calvinism  in  fofu,  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and 
this  in  no  measured  phrase,  but  sometimes  with  a  more  sweeping 
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breadth  of  epithet  than  was  ^oiiMiiMeiit  with  his  profeiaiona  of 
•  complete  freedom  from  all  party  deuigHH,^  ^  a 

iMore  we  enter  our  protest  at^aiust  the  ductrinea  aud  rei^on- 
ioga  of  Uiis  voluiDe,  as  au  accurate  display  of  apostolical  preach* 
iujif,  we  think  it  but  rigiit  to  express  our  approbation  of  scvcm 
rcdet'i&inp^  qualities  which  appear  throughout  its  disquisitions.  la 
the  first  place ;  It  displays  coiinidcrable  earnestness  and  weight  of 
argument  in  urging  the  importance  of  ministerial  proprieties  of 
character,  and  the  necessity  of  attentiou  to  the  spiritual  state  of  the 
individuals  tliat  coin|)ose  the  ilock.  On  these  |>oints  the  Auihot 
has  many  interesting  remarks.  The  leading  principles  which  he 
lays  down,  have  our  wannest  approbation.  There  is  imlecd  room 
to  wish  that  he  had  gone  furilier  in  exhibiting  what  may  strictly 
be  deuominatetl  the  importance  of  the  preacher's  oilice,  the  final 
ooiiseqiienee  to  the  believer,  aiul  the  unbeliever.  His, 
would  have  been  much  more  impressive,  if  he  had  poured  over 
them  a  few  of  those  weighty  and  touching  considerations  wlifcb 
impresse<l  (be  great  Apostle's  mind  when  he  said,  To  the  one 
**  we  are  a  savour  of  death  unto  death,  and  to  the  other  the  stf 
vour  of  life  unto  life.  And  who  is  suiTicient  for  these  things 
Through  this  deficiency,  wc  are  c*ompelled  to  say,  his  treatise,  in 
spite  of  its  correctness  and  its  piety,  is  cold,  and  wanting  in 
pathos.  Secondly  ;  \Vc  have  oWrvea  throughout  the  volume,  an 
evident  wish  to  draw  the  line  between  real  personal  religion,  ami 
a  mere  submission  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  thciChurcb. 
The  Author  is  aware  there  is  a  great  distinction;  he  ineU  it; 
but  at  the  same  time  Ills  fear  of  diminishing  or  weakening  the 
public  belief  in  the  mysterious  virtue  resident  in  the  rites  ana 
cereinonics,  exposes  him  in  several  places  to  considerable  em¬ 
barrassment,  from  which  he  escapes  with  unusual  agility  aud* 

? generalship.  Yet  wc  venerate  tfie  piety  which  dictated  thp 

ollowiiig  remarks. 

*  However  absurd  the  reliance  on  any  virtue  of  the  opus  operaium 
may  be,  it  is  not  tufiicicnt  to  depend  on  such  absurdity  as  preserving 
men  from  adopting  it.  The  confidence  in  the  rite  of  circuinclsioo 
and  other  externals  among  the  Jews  of  old,  tlic  abuse  of  haptiim  it¬ 
self  by  some  mistaken  Christians  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  and  of 
that  ceremony,  together  with  extreme  unction,  in  the  Koniish  Church, 
and  the  unwarrantable  notions  which  (it  is  to  be  feared)  are  too  often 
asaodnted  with  the  Lord's  Supper  still,  arc  lamentable  evidence  of 
the  facility  with  which  mankintl  run  away  from  realities  to  ceremonies, 
and  content  themselves  with  the  shadow  for  the  spiritual  substance.’ 
p.l81. 

We  may  further  remark,  that  rtiin  volume  is  for  the  most 
part  a  commendable  exception  to  the  general  spirit  in  which 
many  Refutations  of  Calvinism  are  written.  It  does  allow 
that  a  Calvinist  may  be  a  fattlifiil  and  useful  minister; 
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imd' notwitlistaiNlinf  ’  tW  fundaitientui '  and  scriptuhil  objec* 
tionn  wlitoh  Mr.  S.  haK  to  urf|[e  a^inst  the  iremendoMfe  and 
ificidjdruii;^  ayHof^ran  of  CaWin,  he  m  still  ^villing  to.\ault  over 
the  Qbyas  which  separates  him  from  many  of  his  hrethren,  to  ex¬ 
press  his  oompiacency  in  that  fraternity  of  ^  true  ChurchmanHliip, 
which  all  the  members  of  an  estubUshment  so  tenderly  YeeVfor 
etch  other.  The  Author  admits,  that  in  many  places  Cnlvinistic 

t reaching  has  been  attended  with  the  best  results.  He  might 
ate  broufi:ht  into  the  account  oonsulerably  more  good,  had  he  not 
passed  over  in  entire  silence  the  labours  oi  Calvinistic  ministers 
among  I>iasentcrs,  who  are  a  class,  we  presume,  far  more  nnme- 
roiia  than  the  Calvinistic  ministers  of  the  Cliiirch. 

To  tlie  systematic  theologv  of  this  volume,  many,  and  we 
conceive  unanswerable  obieettons  may  be  made.  Upon  the 
views  of  Apostolical  IVeaching  which  it  contains,  we  now  intend 
to  offer  a  few  cursory  remarks. 

The  work  consists  of  Nine  Chaptei^. —  1.  On  the  Importance 
of  the  Preacher’s  Ofhee.— 2'.  On  Predestinalioii  and  RlCetion; 
8.  On  the  Corruption  of  Unman  Nature.— 4.  On  flrace. — 5.  On 
Justification. — 6.  On  Sanctification. — 7.  On  Personal  Applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Gos|>el.— 8.  On  Intercourse  with  the  World.’— 9. 
Conclusion. 

After  arguing  in  Chap.  1.  the  importance  of  the  preacher*k 
oftice,  by  remarking,  that  it  is  a  minister’s  concern  to  lead  on  his 
congregation  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  religion,  &c.,  he 
proceeds  to  meet,  at  great  length,  an  objection  which  he  snpposesf 
may  be  made  to  his  remark.  He  says, 

*  I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  objected,  tliot  the  effect  1  attribute 
to  preaching,  supposes  both  a  degree  and  an  equality  of  talent* 
which  it  woidd  be  unreasonable  to  expect  universany,  in  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  profession/  p.  7. 

Now,  we  really  apprehend  this  forms  no  real  objection  with 
any  one ;  hut  it  ap|>ears  as  if  the  giiost  of  nnotlier  objection 
baft  ap]>eared  to  the  Author’s  imagination,  which  he  ought 
to  have  acknow leiiged  as  far  more  weighty  and  important ;  the 
effect  he  has  attributed  to  preaching,  docs  inde^  imply  both  a 
degree  and  an  equality  of  peraonal  pietg^  whicli  our  Author 
must  have  observed  to  be  lamentably  dedcient  among— wn  ^are 
not  say  how  large — a  )>roportioti  of  the  Established  Clergy. 
Very  few  persons  would  be  found  to  charge  the  clergy  with  el 
deficiency  of  talent  or  of  learning ;  hut  their  seculatltyV  thehr 
conformity  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  their  lack  of  those 
graces  and  qualifications  in  which  their  Divine  Master  excelkKi^ 
their  want  of  faithfulness  and  fervour,  form  an  ol]()eetfen  to  he' 
beard  in  every  place  and  in  every  company.  It  would  have  heew 
far  mqre  in  tlie  line  of  liin  subject,  to  have  eonsidereil  Hhegei 
objections,  and  then  to  have  suggested  remedies  for  the  Vvllv 
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to  which  tli«y  refer.  Hd  would  then  h^ve  fowMl  mIhI  t^roiindi 
fur  eutmlilMliiiic  ^hat  we  eoiisider  a8  •  very  important  iniertnoe 
from  his  general  rennarka,*  and  one  of*  ii^'eat  practioai  iHtliiy^ 
that  the  Faatorai  o(Hce  ought  to  be  entruated  only  to  thoae  who 
are  morally «  and  apiritiinlly.  aa  well  aa  intellectually  lyualihod  to 
be  teaclien.  All  the  dif^quiNiiion  npon  tlie  moderate  ouantuai 
of  talent  that  may  mithtH*  to  clischorgr  resfieetabiy  the  ooliea  of 
llie  odieey  is  the  small  dost  of  the  balance  compared  with  what 
he  ought  to  haee  Haiti  on  the  indispensable  pre -requisites  of  para 
and  fervent  piety,  and  utiresi^rted  self  devoteinent  to  the  duties 
of  the  sacretl  function.  \Vc  Uiiiik  there  is  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  several  very  inferior  parts  of  the  ministerial  oihoe^ 
while  some  of  its  higher  departments  arc  overlooked.  •  There  it 
alto  occasionally  a  want  of  continuity  in  the  thoughts,  and  an 
inconclusivoiie^s  in  many  of  his  reasonings,  that  give  an  aspect 
of  feebleness  to  many  parts  which  should  have  been  pronunent 
and  bold.  * 

In  recommending  a  different  style  of  preaching  for  different 
ulaces,  or  tlie  making  Sermons  what  Atchbisbop  Seeker  «Ued 
local,  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  S.  carries  the  remark*  i to  a  dans 
genius  eitHMiie.  ilesays,  •  , 

*  It  no  more  follows  that  the  same  sermon  should  be  useffil  or  tmt- 
able  to  all  congregations,  because  all  Christians  have  the  same  doc¬ 
trines  to  believe  and  the  same  duties  to  loam )  than  that  the  same 
character  is  applicable  to  every  individual  becauM  all  numkiod  it 
endowed  with  the  same  nature,  qualities,  and  pasaions.  Two  con¬ 
gregations  can  scarcely  be  found  in  prtcisely  the  same  state  of  reli¬ 
gious  knowledge  and  advancement,  or  with  the  same  capabilltiet  of 
comprehending  a  method  of  treating  a  subject,  and  tlie  language  Ip 
which  it  is  clothed.  What  is  too  elementary  in  one  place,  will  be 
too  profound  in  another  ;  what  might  be  safely  taught  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  **  compare  spiritual  things  with  spiritual,**  might 
lead  others  into  dangerous  errors,  who  had  little  previous  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  gosiieu  The  general  rules  of  medicine  are  uniform,  as 
well  at  the  general  principles  of  the  human  constitution,  but  that 
would  be  a  dangerous  practice,  which  did  not  modify  itself  according 
to  each  particubr  case.*  p.  IS,  1-i. 

We  cannot  quite  accord  with  these  views,  nor  admit  the  force  oC 
this  reasoning.  Human  diseases  have  different  causes,  and  affeol 
different  parts  of  the  constitution ;  and  on  these  accounts  re¬ 
quire  a  .widely  different  mode  of  treitment ;  but  any  preacher^ 
who  abouM  imagine  that  the  moral  diseases  he  has  to  treat,  hate 
any  other  than  a  comiron  source,  or  require  an  essentially  different 
remetly,  would  err  on  the  very  threshold  of  liis  profession.  Wo 
do  admit  that  the  remedies  of  the  Gospel  require  skill  in  the 
mode  of  application,  hut  this  regards  mure  particularly  the  te« 
hide  of  this  administration.  Discourses '  should  be  adapted  to 
the  eapacities,  and,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  circumstances  of  a 
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ImiI 'iwa  'are  far  itXMMMUilikiit^*  that  tM 
pivuliaiities  of-<i^mpo4  trulli'<oti(^  iiat  »lo  be4ntrodiici»<l  mon* 
or  lew  into  «e¥ery  sermon  lo  every  cent^ref^stioo.  Disoelinien 
vfkioh  are  stnct^  loeal^  «Miii ‘Condneil*  u>  an  of  the 

pfeveiAmi^  sins  or  deicienctm*  of  a  eoiii^^tlon,  ukeirAhrt 
oily  by  beiiif^'oeeational.  If  they  are  loo  I‘re4)a<*ntr  they  lieooine 
psrsonaly  and  merely  tenre  (o  keep  Uic  from  topics  of  a  i^ospel 
ministry  in  the  shade;  while  the  recurrence  ol*  repro<if  too  ot  ten 
deprives  it  of  etlect.  A  preacher  who  slKMild  cootiiie  tiimselt* 
to  those  views  of  Christianity  in  whicli  he  mi^t  think  his 
people  deficient,  would  fall  into  a  |Mirtial  and  isolatod  method 
of  treating  all  subjects.  Christianity  would  be  |>resf^e«i  only 
in  fragments,  when  it  outfit  to  be  viewed  in  all  the  ma«> 
jesty  and  perleotion  of  a  livinic  tem^de. 

VVe  are  far*  from  admitting  that  a  strictly  local -style  of 
preachini^  will  even  be  to  useful,  (and  vrccoiihl  adduct*  )«httfiitanoe 
of  facts  to  the  point,)  as  that  style  of  preachins^  which  consists 
in  a  full,  fair,  and  repeated  display  of  the  truth  in  its  most  sull> 
tim  and  most  important  parts;  and  we  are  convinoecl  that  the 
more  closely  St.  Paul  is  imitated  in  his  devout*  resoiiitioii;  the 
more  success  will  follow  the  ordinance  of  preaching  :  drtnr- 

mined  to  knownothini^  anion^  you  save  Jesus  Clirint  and  him 
cmcified.’*^  -  The  poiais  of  moral  resemblauoe  amooi^  all  oen-* 
f^feftatiooB  are  so  nuinerotis  and  so  important,  and  the  pointn 
of.  dissimilarity  so  trivial,  that  the  iweacher  has  rec»dve<l  no 
commiadon  to -altar  bis  messaire  in  form  or  substance  when 
he  diam^  bis  station,  'file  hulk  of  the  hearers,  we  pre^tmie,' 
in*  most  parishes,  wilt  be[  found  wicke<l,*  worldly  people,  who 
must  be  warned  to  tiee  from  the  wrath  to  come. '  ^I'he  neces¬ 
sity  of  ra|>entance,  tlie  depravity  of  human  nature,  siud  the 
importance  of  faith  in  tht^  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer,  a  e  jioints 
of  universal  interest,  and  should  therefore  form  the  iiio^t  usual 
toMs .  of  public  instruction.  And  it  is  our  opiiiioii  that  the  lo- 
(voity  of  sermons  aliould  consist  chiefly  in  the  style  anti  tlie 
ratoner  of  treatiaf  the  subject ;  it  must  be  observed  that  whe¬ 
ther  amoiii^  ilie  philosophers  of  the  Areo|Kigus,  the  prisoneni  at. 
Kome,  or  the  eicters  of  the  church  at  fipliesus,  Si.  Paul  oeasad 
not  to  leach  and  preach  Jesua  and  the  Resurrection.  vi 
We  meet  with  an  assumption  at  page  18,  which  appears 
to  us  lotally  uofouiided,  and  which,  from  the  iaipnrtanoo  the 
Author  atiacbea  to  it,  demautls  a  few  observations. '  *  la^  the 

*  first  place,  it. is  undeniable  that  there  does  exist  adtStreaoe 
^  betwei  M  the  nature  of  a  church  where  Cbrisliauity  is  ihn  re* 

*  U^Q  oira  sect,  and  where  it  ia  the  religion  of  a  nation. 
Mowr^weigl^ci  to  the  very  principle  of  this  remaiki^aiHl 
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ci«ny  in  iuio  wkat  bt  artgumes  tt  un(\<Hualjle.  Mobt  divine* 
have  maintained^  and  we  tUiuk  upon  eeripiural  ^rcHiil4»  thai 
ike  CAurck  of  ChrUi  adoiUa  ef  no  oiiaiici^  in  ita  nature  er 
coavtitulioiit  wbetber  it  be  the  reli^oii  of  a  neOi  or  oi  a  natina. 
We  are  perfectly  at  a  loan  to  conceive  on  wbal  dal*  tlie  Autboi 
would  expect  bis  priiieiple  to  be  concedetiy  either  by  us  a* 
Diaaenterty  or  by  any  clast  of  ProteHtaota  We  ore  conbdeat 
bo  baa  no  seriptural  authority  for  bia  asaumpuon.  ,A  mia4 
which  takes  iia  coiioe{>uuos  of  tlie  nature  of  a  churchy  frow 
the  New  Teatameiit,  cannot  surely  coiiaitler  it  as  any  ibinn 
but  a  voluntary  society,  and  though  there  is  a  loose  aenae  ia 
which  it  U  said,  that  all  who  are  baptised  belong  to  t  ho  external 
oburcli,  yet  we  coiic*eive  they  outfit  rather  to  be  said  to  beloni 
only  to  a  profession,  for  until  they  have  iiidlviduAlly  and  voUia' 
tartly  united  ihemaelvi^  to  a  Ohriaiiaii  Society,  they  are  na 
part,  even  of  the  visible  church.  No  man  oan  rationally  be  ae- 
oounteil  a  member  of  a  society  a^^ainsi  bin  will;  many  wba 
have  receivisl  infant  baptism,  disbelieve  Clirhitiaiiity  itself ;  .and 
shall  infidels  ami  deists  against  their  will  be  denoiuiiiatod 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  lieoause  they  are  subjesli 
of  a  kin^^  who  has  made  Christianity  the  reliipUD  of  the  naiiow.^ 
Churches  moy  constitute  Uiemaolves  Christian' churdtea,  at- 
niiiially,  upon  other  principles  than  those  which  prevailed  •  is 
the  krsi  Churches,  but  the  mature  of  Chrlst'a  Church  reasaia*) 
like  himself,  the  same  yesterday,  to  day,  anti  for  ever.’’*  A 
cAuroh  that  is  founde<l  on  any  other  basis  than  the  authority  al 
Clirist,  or  that  proceeds  on  any  other  principle  •  than  Ikae  si 
voluntary  roeiabersbip,  is  so  far  imchrisCiao,  not  to  say  anti- 
Christian  ;  yet  it  may  possess  inaumerable  Chrialians  in  it. 
while  it  is  not  founded,  as  a  society,  on  Christian  priacipleu^  A 
church  (bunded  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  counting  aH  the 
nation  its  members,  and  imposing  by  statute  wbat  is'  not  im* 
posed  by  tbe  Uospel,  may  bo  a  State  Church,  a  National  Charcb. 
a  Parliamentary  Church,  a  Monarchioal  Church,*  but  4n  it* 
principle  it  Is  not  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  oa  these  aocouati; 
we  maintain  that  it  forfeits  its  claim  as  a  society,  when  it  depart* 
from  the  simplicity  of  that  principle  on  which  the  primitive  assemi 
blics*of  tnie  Mievers  were  denominated  the  Churches  of  Christ, 
'rhert  is  tlien  no  difference  in  tbe  nature  of  a  OlMirch,  whether 
at  J^erussleiD,  at  Home,  or  at  London,  or  whether  Ghrintianity 
is  contemplated  as  the  religion  of  a  nation,  oe  tbe  religion  oC  n 
socC  As  far  as  revelation  m  concerned^  we  are  not  aware  iM 
any  difcreuce  is  admitted,  and  as  far  as  legal  aulhoritiea  air 
suparadded,  wt  abjure  them  all,  and  concoive  every  consisiswt 
Pit^teatanl  ia  bound  to  do  thoisaine^  But  we  apprehend  the 
Author  has  been  led  into  this  error,  by  hL  habit  o£  oonauharing 
the  congregation  and  the  Church  as  ideiHioal.  Tbnrc  is  a  dii- 
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I  i'lToiici'  in  the  exfern*!  circtiimtHncen  of  a  congregntion  when 

F  rhristianity  is  the  religion  of  «  tttition,  and  wHen^it  \n  the  feli- 

eion  of  a  sect.  This  seems  to  uk  to  he  wliat  the  Anther  shoiilcl 
[  have  said  ;  or  else,  he  should  have  proved  th^  identity  of  ron- 
I  Church.  'Flic  notion  of  a  National  Church 

I  has  engendered  in  his  mind  this  oonfii!don,  and  It  is  the  same 
notion  that  often  renders  his  retnoninga  superficial  and  futile, 
and  his  divinity  confused  and  unscidjWaral.  At  page  ^1,  hesats, 

*  It  must  be  considered,  therefore,  as  a  fhet  which  admits  of  nt> 
dispute,  that  in  a  modern  contention  there  is  much  more  diance 
of  inaincere  profession  of  the  reitn  and  of  eventual  'departure  from 
it.  This  however  is  an  accidental,  not  anf  essential  difmence  $  the 
reHcmblance  on  the  other  hand  is  essentia),  that  all  >  have  alike  pro* 
fasaed  **  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism. V  .The  measart  of  grace 

I  actually  enjoyed,  and  consequently  the  oharaotef  of  the  persons, 
may  vary  in  every  imaginable  degree,  bat  tbeifandameBtal  reeen- 
blauce  remains,  tnat  aU  have  been  called  to  jostificatioo  ihroogb 
Jesus  Christ,  and  made  iiartokers  of  the  covenant  of^grfice.*  p»  21. 

I  We  can  see  no  ground  for  his  tracing, thin  cmieiitial  reaem- 
blanoe  beitveeu  the  churdios  of  first  Oliristiaiw,  aU  of  adioni 
^lersonally  professed,  and  by  their  lives  proved,  Uiek  faith  in 
Christ;  and  a  inoderii  congregadoa,  witli  regard  many. of 
whom  it  is  always  true,  that  they  do  not  make  preleiMaona  |o  be 
regenerated  characters,  a  small  part  of.  wboin^«iMr  ^preaume, 
iu  most  parish  Churches  ever  alteod  thn  LeriiIntaHpfMir,  and 
certaiuly  the  mg)Oi’ity  of  whom,  ('annop in  Scriptural  iangnago 
he  dcuuminated  tlie  called  of  God  inChriati'’  ori  banakitohe 
partakers  of  the  covenant  of  grace.’-  It  ia  notjilM  to  cktHgm 
departure  from  the  faith  upon  those  who  never  evbn  partook 
ot'  tile  Lord’s  supper ;  for  the  iiidis|>ensable  sign  ol*  a*  viidhle 
profession  is  wanting  in  them.  And  wili  regard  to  tliegr4Bat)er 
chance  of  eventual  departure  from,  the  laitb,  in  Ihoso  tint  in^ 
sincerely  profess  it,  the  true  Church  of  Christ  may  say  with 
the  Apostle  ;  **  They  went  out  from  us  because  they  were 
”  not  of  us,  for  had  they  been  of  ua  they  would  no  doubt  have 
coiitinui'd  with  us.”  There  is  then  no  greater  chance  of  de- 
j  parture  from  the  true  faith  now  than  formerly  ;  iliat  is  there  is 
j  no  chance  at  all. 

j  We  pais  on  to  offiT  a  few  strictures  upon  only  two  other  pas- 

S^nges  ill  the  first  chapter,  the  iinportano^*  of  the  subject  of  which, 
will,  we  trust,  plead  our  a|K>logy  for  the  length  to  which  our  ani* 

I  mad  versions  have  eaieinteil.  At  page  28,  v«e  lead, 

I  *  CMve*  indeed  may  occur,  in  which  it  may  rather  be  a  miouter’t 
I  to  convert,  than  to  enlighten  and  inform  ;  where  be  is  called 

iqwn  to  uke  the  part  of  a  mbsionory,  to  declare  a  revelation,  instead 
•f  that  of  a  gniae,  to  lead  in  the  right  way  of  truth  those  who  are 
•already  in  the  aoad.*  p. 

I  2 
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W  c  arc  grieved  to  see  a  Hentiiiient  which  should  have  had  the 
ijtUM^st  prnmiuence  in  a  trealitM'  on  the  importance  ot  the 
pieochcrV  office,  slatod  iu  ao  infirm  ii  slia|>e  The  portraiture  the 
Author  lias  ilraun  ot'  those  to  whom  it  will  he  necessary  to 
preach  Uie  ductrine  of  ronrerifioff,  h  indeed  admirable;  hut  why 
rdiuuld  it  he  insinuated  that  there  is  only  a  faint  probability  of  the 
occurrence  of  such  caaea  ?  Is  there  a  parish  throughout  the 
kUigdoiii,  in  which  the  doctrine  is  not  necessary  to  he  often 
taught  ?  And  why  should  it  be  said,  that  *  cases  indeed  nuiy 
occur/  when  it  ought  to  have  biH.Mi  said,  tliat  iu  every  place  the 
preacher  will  find  urgent  need  for  testifying  repentance  toward 
(jod  and.  faith  in  our  liord  Jesus  Christ.'*  It  is  indeed 
grievous  to  behold  a  sentiment  which  |>crvades  the  Scripture,  so 
vci|e<l  aud  weakened  ;  to  see  in  a  sketch  of  A|>ostolic  pivaching, 
a  point  of  so  much  iro|>ortanee,  and  which  one  would  have 
rx^iocted  to  tind  in  the  very  centre  of  all  the  light,  and  colour¬ 
ing,  and  description,  which  the  spiritual  artist  could  throw  into 
his  picture;  thus  chastened  down  and  thrown  into  the  hack 
ground.  i  When  a  minister  resides  in  the  midst  of  a  popglation, 
one  half  of  whom  never  enter  a  place  of  worship  of  any  kind,  while 
one  half  of  those  who  do,  are  living  **  acemding  to  the  course  of 
V  the  workl,f  shall  he  be  fold  so  very  calmly,  *  cases^  indeed 
*  may  occur  in  which  it  may  rather  be  your  business  to  convert 
^  than  to  oiilighien  and  improve  V  This  appears  to  us  a  very  |)e- 
rilous  weakening  of  the  GosjMd  minister  s  commission,  and  a 
strong  evidence  of  the  injurious  preiudices  under  which  the  Au- 
Uior'a  mind  is  oppressed.  VVe  think,  that  with  his  heart,  if 
lio  ha<l  atood  in  any  otiicr  relation  to  the,  people  of  this  couii- 
try>  than  llial  of  a  minister  of  the  National  Church,  he  would 
have  aecn  that  these  cases,  which  heiiow  n*preseiits  as  only  pro- 
liable,iare  certain,  and  instead  of  lieing  few,  are  by  far  the  more 
pumoroiis  in  most  towns,  and  in  most  congregations. 

{  7*0  be  enmciudcrl  in  (he  next  \umheri) 


«  j 
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Art.  Xlll.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

Gentlemen  and  PuhlUhert  yiho  have  xnarks  in  the  preUf  will 
the  Conductors  of  ike  Eclectic  Retikw,  bu  sending  Irgformatitut 
(po^t  paid)  of  the  subject^  eiient^  and  probalUe  price  suck  works; 
U'kich  they  maif  d^end  upon  being  communicated  Jo  the  Public^  if 
consistent  with  its  Plan, 

I 


Mr.  J.  SnHyir,  »»f  llainpMprMl,  i*!  priiit- 
i««fr  a  iiopr^ion  ot’  Poor 
on  lilt*  of  Cbritt :  by  th^  hte 

Rit.  .Th.  fiarvi  y.  M  A.  of  Flavrl. 

lu  thf  Tht?  Prim  ipK’k  of  Doi];- 

noMi  ny  .Mar^h^ll  Hall.  M.D.  &c. 
'rh;S  work  i.s  foiuidt'tl  Rotiif  ly  upon  the 
r.>(trrnal  Appraiaiictf  ui  oiorbid  alTfC* 
lion.  Il  einbiacf*.  1.  A  view  of 
the  cuunienanct*  auu  atfitiule  of  F.v 
iu4MUuch  at  are  ptaiiiiy 

•MKiracIrntlic  of  Diwastis.  '  *2.  I'lte 

Sytnptioiia  of  Dite.itct  ronxidcinl  iu 
titttr  .MoflifirationH,  auU  in  rcl.itiou  to 
P.tUu;n  ar  atfrci loiia.  ;jk  A  Oiusinttliu 
Arr^ngt  mrnt  of  l)iHr.at(’t.  Autl  laatly, 
thrir  Diagnost.o.  part  of  tins  \«ork 
will  nppt  ai*  o«  July. 

Pipjtarine  for  puhliratioa.  nnd  *ill  l»c 
horily  rcndy,  a  liulc  volume,  entitled 
r'Inralily  of  WorUU,  nr  some  remarks, 
f’Mlo^'iphual  Mild  Criticiit,  in  a  serict 
••t  letters  to  a  frietnl,  occasiom-^l  by  the 
lie  Dttr.nir**^  on  ihe  Chid.xdan  Revela;. 
on,  viowtfi  in  conntvtion  witii  tlic 
•lnd«  ni  AMrN>ni»niy,  a**  puMt«hed  hy  the 
>v,  I>r.  ChalunTH. 

Mr.  Gnir^r  of  Plymoath,  hat 
J  I  pnbU»h»’d  .1  I .♦•C' ore  which  wni  read 
the  Plymouth  InMltntioii'on  the  Pre. 
••niton  and  <*nTC  of  Dry  Rot  in  Ship* 
f  W.<iC. 

Sp  edily  will  ♦><»  pnblithcfl,  Mandc- 
He,  a  Dnmoslir  Sh  ry  nf  the  Seven- 
•  nlh  Ct  ntiiry  in  F.nuhand.  Tly  WII- 
Mm  flrwlwin,  “  Author  of  (*alrb  Wil. 
on^.”  In  'l  liree  V'niiiiiie*  I ioio. 

Also,  Roh  H  »y.  By  the.  Author  of 
•Vavrrley,  4fo.  Three  roUimcsi. 

In  the  prre*,  •  Tiarrlt  from  Vienna 
inmirh  f/.w  r  Hungary,  with  tome  ae- 
•uni  ol  V  eftiM  during;  the  Con^ieis. 
•Jy  Richard  BrK'ht,  M.D.  One  Volume 
*o.  N^’iih  Kngravinf*;. 

In  the  pretn.  A  Summary  of  tV'  law 
•datjnj;  to  the  Oranling  New  Trial*  in 
t’ivil  Sniu  hyCnnrtf  of  Juttice  >n  Koy* 
Inel.  By  John  Peter  Grant,  Rsq.  8ro. 

K-irly  ill  July  will  he  published,  an 
Inlfn*liirt*o«  to  Knjrli'ih  Cnrnposit’on  and 


Elncotioo;  in  four  parts,  vi*.  I.  ARsop 
niodernisetl  and  momhVd,  in  a  ainfr*  ol 
aminiiif^  and  instrurtire  Taleli,  eilcn- 
latiHl  as  Re  adiiiit  Lyas«4ts  for  Youth ; 
Skrintoiis  of  those  Tales,  aith  leading 
Question*  and  Hints,  desiane^at  an  ea*y 
Manuductiun  to  the  PratAieV^ of  P.iigtisn 
Com|K>sitioo ;  Poe^c^  Rfadinf  .pMido 
Easy,  by  means  of  nittrical  notes  to  each 
line;  A.  An  AppeudtJt  id’  select  Prose. 
I'y  .lohii  Carey,  l«l«  D.  Author  of 

L.ntm  Prosodv  mado  ea«y”-~**  Aeuu- 
iiing  I'Nercisc*  for  youiift  Priwidl^iu**;^ 
**  Praoticttl  F.n:»H>n  *TVos6«ly  ah4  Yr’r^^- 
ficaliou,’*’ and  oBicr  publiyatind*. 

Ob^ervatiuns  on  thy  Canonical  ?lcr?p- 
ti;rcs,  by  Mary  Cerunallis,  are  printioj, 
ill  four  octavo  volumes. 

Dr,  Nance  is  pret>;»Hng  a  second  vo* 
luiuc  of  ScrmiMit  on  Practical  Sab^ectv. 

Mr  Thomas  Rickman  baa  in  ibc  press, 
.nn  Cvsay  on  Arcliitcirtuie,  adapted  to 
the  u*e  of  school*  hU'I  rit^'tiltfr  studefiti., 
in  an  o<*tavo  volume,  illiiitrsted  Hy  cd- 
Sr^'viiigv, 

A  oouciie  Tre.Atlsc  of  Pers(>cctivc,  with 
pinte*  nud  example*,  hy  Mr.  Wells, 
drawinf*ma*ter  to  the  Blue-coat  flehool, 
is  in  the  prew.^ 

Mr.  Overton,  of  Crayford,  is  printing 
in  two  octavo  volumes,  the  Orneahigy  of 
Christ,  eltieidaiKl  by  sacred  history ; 
with  a  new  system  of  sacred  chromdofv. 

Mr.  Wm.  Pybus,  author  of  a  Manual 
of  U<efnl  Knowledge,  will  Mwn  pnblish, 
(he  |.ady*s  Kaceipt  Book,  containing  n 
collection  of  mi*cellatirous  receipt*  and 
choice  *eent*. 

'  An  rncyclo|»»dia  Matropolltana,  or 
Unlver’‘al  'Dietioii.iry  of  Knowledge,  on 
an  original  plan,  is  in  preparstbm ;  it 
will  fvrm  iJA  tola  4to.  with  a  ?5(b  of 
index,  ar.d  be  published  in  hsIf-volulTics. 

A  new  an  i  corrr<*ted  edition  uf  the 
MusA*  F.tonrn*i*,  with  a<lditional  pieces, 
by  ihe  Mori.  Wm.  Herbrn,  will  sown  ap¬ 
pear  in  two  octavo  volumei. 

A  new  edition  of  the  life  and  Error* 
of  John  Dunton,  with  such  additions 
from  Ids  other  woik*  as  are  worthy  ol 
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{«rr.'!«nati<>o,  will  sooa  he  published  in 
an  octavo  %‘oluine. 

If  r.  John  Niohwlt  «dl  a(«n  puhliih,  a 
Third  Minnie  of  the  Orouittc  Workt  of 
Williani  ffo;;iirtb,  with  fifty  additional 

ptetoa. 

T4a  IXa^f  of  Johu  F.volyn,  iCeq.  the 
t^Olcbratrd  ouibor  ol  Sytray  frora  the 
arifiiul  Ms.  at  WoUoo,  u  printing  iu 
tvotpiarto  voliittirt. 

The  Her.  John  Kraot  ha«  iu  the  presr. 
an  Excursion  to  Windsor,  inter'pei<ed 
with  hiatoiical  and  biograpUical  anec- 
dotaa^  to  which  nill  ha  aaneacd,  a 
.liMnal  of  0  Trip  to  Pans,  Ljr  Jolio 
Ef  ana,  jnn> 

Piuf,  Paaton,  of  Edtnhrgb.  pioposTH 


to  publish  in  three  octaso  ^uiuiiit  the 
Holy  SxTtptures  Illustrated ;  tVoiu  ttie 
fnigraphy  of  the  east,  from  natural  his. 
tory,  and  from  thftcust<'ms  and  muniKTv 
of  ancient  and  modem  natiuiia. 

Momoiia,  with  a  Helei'lion  from  the  Car- 
rnapondi  tice  and  other  unpubiiihcd  an. 
liosji  of  the  Ule  Mrs.  Eliaabrth  HomiU 
ton,  are  printing  in  two  crown  6va  \oli. 

The  I'raoaactiona  of  the  Liteiary  bo- 
riely  of  Bombay,  Vol.  I.  b  printing  in 
quarto. 

The  Rev.  J.  Nightingale  will  sskhi 
publish,  the  IlisKey  and  Antiquities  of 
Su  Saviour’s  Church,  Snithwark,  aitn 
.several  engravings  by  Mr.  W*  t).  Mo^s. 


Art.  XIV.  LIST  OP  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


si'^naarnT. 

Memoirs  du  M arums  de  Dsngcau  ;  ou 
lournal  dr  laCnir  dc  l;n«iisXIV,depuis 
1bl4,  jiisqu’e  1714  j  avre  d«  s  No‘es  his- 
torique*  ct  rrttH|n«‘«.  Far  Mndainr  la 
Comirsae  dr  Qetihs.  3  Turn.  6^0. 
11.  11s.  (id —It  b  wril  known,  that  in 
the  time  of  Irwis  XIV  there  were  two 
noblenuD  at  the  court  of  this  monarch 
enploywl  in  writing  a  daily  Journal  of 
every  thiu.^  which  p.^as«'d  under  th.ir 
observation.  One  of  iht'sr  was  the  Duke 
dc  St.  Simon,  and  the  other  was  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Oaiifcau. 

Lives  ot'  Haydn  and  Moxart,  w'.th  cri- 
ticbnis  upon  ihrir  works  ;  to  whieh  are 
addt'd,  Obaervathms  on  Mrlastasio  ;  and 
on  the  prcariit  Sutr  of  Music  in  France 
and  Italy.  In  a  turf  of  Utters  wiitfen 
at  Vteana.  Translatr*!,  with  ie**es.  |;y 
tbr  Author  of  Sacred  Melodies-  Urn.  )?i>. 

enc  cation. 

Mcanoranda ;  intrndcJ  to  aid  the 
Fjifitah  Siudtnt  in  ib«  acquirement  of 
the  nicci^s  of  French  Grainnsar }  ««  itb 
Tabular  F.iu«'idatioua:  the  who  e  calcu* 
latrd  to  givi  the  French  Scholar  some 
idee  of  tbr  Lngliah  Tongue,  by  Wil- 
bam  Uudgaon.  12mo.  12a.  htMind. 

The  I'reiK'b  Part,  or  Key  U*  the  Hook 
of  Versions)  which  may  serve  als*>  »a  a 
Book  of  Ucgani  I'jitracU  from  the  bt-a 
Kranch  Classiest.  Prica  3s.  6J. 

Goldsmith’s  Vicat  of  WakiTteld; 
translated  into  French,  by  J.  A.  VouU 
laire.  Fourth  etUtion,  etulK’liish»'d  with 
ingraviaiff.  tSmo.  Puce  J>.  6d. 


Brlisaire,  et  Fragment  de  Fhilosopl.if 
Morale,  par  M.  MarmontH.  Aine  edf- 
tion,  avicla  Significatktn  des  Mots  Us 
pins  difficiirs  en  Anglois  a  a  bas  dc 
Chaqiie  page.  Revue  et  soIgneuscmrRt 
cnrrig^e  par  V.  Wanoflrocht.  iCmo. 
it.  dd.  bound. 

aistoav. 

The  ilistoiy  of  ibe  British  Revolu* 
tion ;  recording  all  the  events  Conner* 
t‘d  with  that  transariion  ia  Euglaai, 
Si'otland,  and  Ireland,  down  to  the  C4» 
pitulaiion  of  Limt  rick  in  1691.  lu  ibe 
l.^uftfiese  kingdouit,  inclusive.  By 
Gtorge  Mouie,  1^.  lis. 

The  History  of  IrvUod,  from  the 
eeri  est  ages  to  the  Union.  By  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Burdy,  8vo  10a.  6d.  b^rdi. 

An  Ubtoiical  Account  of  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  Bengal  Native  In* 
taiitry,  from  iisArst  formation  ;  toge* 
tber  with  a  detail  of  the  serviewa  oa 
which  the  several  battalions  bavqbaen 
employt'd  during  that  period,  ^y  the 
laU  Capt.  John  Williams,  of  tbe  Inva¬ 
lid  U»tablisbiiieiit  of  iba  Ucuaol  armyk 
with  plates,  8ro.  12*. 

Voyages  and  UiscoverWs  in  the  South 
Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean.  By  Jamaa 
Buin*y,  &.q|.  F.E.S  and  Captain  jn, 
the  Royal  Navy.  Tba  Filth  and  con¬ 
cluding  volunie,  4to.  II.  U. 

This  Work  eompriaes  ao  ac* ) 
count  of  ail  the  Voyages  and  Dbco-^ 
veries  amecedani  to  th«  reign  of  bb 
present  Mqjealy,  bringing  down  tbcir 
hi?>tory  until  the  period  at  which  ilawks- 
wo^h’s  CollccUoo  begins. 


nf  U  «rJbi  r«c»M4ijf  pmbUsk^d, 


Mg»10A&. 

<»Urrvuti<Mi9  oti  the  l>tM«i«e4  Msai* 
IrvUliottsef  Iba  Mind,  or  lOMinily*  Bf 
.1.  U.  iip***^^^''*'*  M.D.  iritiifoor  pUtee^ 
leyalSro.  14s.  boord». 

MtSCBil^XtOUI. 

Corrrnpnndence  bet^re«Cl  a  MoUht 
sod  her  Dnii|;hter  at  Sehuol.  Ur  Mr^. 
'I'tytor  Bnd  Jitre  Taylor,  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  ^rTmt^>ie<s•,  6c.  . 

Rfieht  N  *a  Tatcr,  aith  busaliM 
troatisptf rn^  foobtcap  8vo.  5c.  >  « 

Select  Pieces  in  Versa  a«d  Prose.  By 
the  late  John  Bawdier •  JSiu.  Kscf»  of 
Ltncolii's  Inn,  Barrister  at  Ijiw,  ^  rols, 
8vo.  18s. 

The  profits  of  this  work  will  be 
yiven  to  the  S<icicty  for  •  Maiatalnins: 
and  liducaliug  Poor  Orphans  ol  Clergy- 
turn. 

The  Young  Man  of  Honour's  Vide- 
M^HTuin,  bring  a  Siilutary  Treatise  on 
Duelling  I  togellier  nth  the  Aimalt  of 
Chivalry,  the  Ordeal  Trial,  anti  Jndi- 
rial  Conib.it.  Frum  the  earliest  times. 
By  Abraham  Bosqiiett,  Fsq.  12uio.  5s. 

Dramatic  Tale^,  illu«tr.itive  of  the 
Superstitions  and  M.intiers  chiefly  of 
the  Lower  Scotch.  Ay  the  Author  of 
the  Poetic  Mirror,  t  Volf,  foolscap  8va. 
lit. 

ChuVthyard's  Chips  concerning  Scot- 
Uod  ;  being  a  Cull^idn  of  his  pieces 
relative  to  that  country,  with  Histori- 
ral  Noticed,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
ornamented  with  Churchyard's  arm:., 
and  a  fac-sioiile  of  his  writing  and  slg- 
aature.  By  Geo.  Chalmers,  F.R.S.S.A. 
thrown  8vo.  l?!». 

Asfntic  Revai-ehes  •  or,  Trinsactioni 
ofthe  Sniriety  ioctituted  lo  Bentral,  for' 
ifi^oiring  Into  the  History  ami  Anttqul- 
the  Arts,  Siicnces,  and  Litcralore 
of  Alta.  Vol.  XIL  4to.  Just  receired 
from  Calcutta,  ?l.  ts. 

A  cuulpOiiihows  Dictionary  of  the 
Veterinary  Art  By  James  White,  Vete¬ 
rinary  Surgeon.  royaflSiUo.  Cs. 

Joumal  nf  an  EngHsb  Traveller,  from 
i8l4  to  1818,  or  Memoirs  and  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  her  Ro)ai  Highness  the  Pfin- 
cess  of  Wales,  and  of  her  Court ;  with 
I>etitrs  of  her  Royal  Highness,  lioid 
Lireriiool,  Mr.  Whitbmad,  Ice,  8ru. 
4s.  6d. 

The  TraveMe#*!  Onide  to  France  and 
the  N(  theflan  la:  contaiaing  the  various 
modes  and  etpences  of  travelling  in 
those  countriea ;  tba  eooipmratfve  value 
of  French,  Dutch,  Belgian,  end  English 
Money ;  the  cuitomhontc  duties,  po.t 


regwlationa,  sailihg  puukctf,  lio.  aad 
vahibitiug  twaire  roatea  to,.  Paris 
AaMterdam,  BolicrdaiUt  Antwerp,  Bros- 
tela,  &C.  ihowinf  tba  distanoaa  betwaau 
aach  toera,  in  French  poata  aaid  Bngliali 
milce,  with  adescripliuo  of  sueh  ourious 
aiHl  inifrt  sting  ohjcHsla  m  present  them¬ 
selves  on  tite  road.  To  which  U  nd«iod, 
the  Root*  from  London  tp  (iauava,  Lau. 
iiannr,  and  Neuchattl.  By  Job*  Sugdau, 
Foreign  Agent,  and  AgeiK  Rr  Paakals. 
18mo.  14a  lioords. 

A  Ditsertatlou  on  the  Primary  Ottiocta 
of  Idolatnios  Woralnp  ^  being  a  furlhef 
aiteuipt  to  divMi  tradition  'of  table* 
Pvo.  2s.  iid. 

•  rofTtv. 

LalU  Rookh,  an  oriental  roniauce. 
By  Thomas  Moore,  Rq.  4to.  21. 2s. 
boards.  Also  may  be  had,  ia  4to.  price 
11.  5s.  Illuftratloiit*  to  the  Poem,  en¬ 
graved  hy  Charles  HcaUi.fiom  paintings 
by  R. Westell,  R  A.  4lo  21.  2a 

Manfred,  a  drama.  By  Che  Ru  Hon. 
Lord  Byron.  Svo.  5s.  6d., 

Paris  in  1815:  a  Poem.  8vo.  5s. '8d. 

A  Poetical  F.pistla  from  Delia,  ad¬ 
dressed  U)  Lord  Byron, dated  Lauaannr, 
Oct.  1816.  Price  la.  6d. 

Musoroania;  or,  Poet'i  Purgatory, 
foolscap,  Svo.  4s. 

*  A  poetical  epistle  to  the  King  of 
Hayti,  in  five  cantos.  Price  3t.  6d. 

POLITICAL. 

Ail  Classes  productive  of  National 
Wealth,  nr,  the  Theories  of  M.  Qaetnaif 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  and  Mr.  Gray,  coih> 
cerning  the  various  ctasaea  of  meny  at 
to  the  production  of  wealth  to  the  eom- 
munity,  analysed  and  examined.  By 
(Jenrge  Pnrves,  LL.D.  Svo.  9s.  boards. 

Additions  to  an  Essay  (Ci  tha  Priacl- 
ple  of  Population ;  or,  a  view  of  Its 
past  and  present  eflbcts  on  himau  hap¬ 
piness  I  with  an  inquiry  into  oar  pfc^ 
{tecta  reat>erting  tha  future  reaioval  or 
tniTigation  of  tl^  evils  which  it  occasions. 
By  T.  R.  Malthus,  fate  Fellow  of  Jaaua 
College,  Caritb ridge,  ami  Profesaor  of 
Historyaod  Political  b  Ttnomy  in  the  Bant 
India  College.  Hartford.  Svo.  8a«  6d. 

Also,  the  Fifth  Rdition,  with  important 
additions  and  corr>*rtioo«,  of  an  Btaay 
oil  the  Principle  of  ptqinlaiion ;  or,  a 
View  of  its  Past  and  Pieseot  Cftctaou 
Human  Happium* ;  with  an  Enquiry 
intoaur  Prospects  res|tecling  the  Future 
Keoioval  or  blitigatian  of  tha  Evil* 
which  It  occasions.  ByT.  R.  Malthtis. 
Laic  Fcllaw  of  JeMisCollcga,  Cambridge, 
dtc.  i  vols.  8vo.  11.  Ida.  boards. 
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S|»rech  U  ibtf  lit.  Hon.  KoSert  Peel, 
onthr  Ki.  lion.  Henry  SraUai)*!  Motion, 
that  the  Hofi«e  AlKMld  rctolve  itkcif  into 
a  Cowm'itlce,  to  tako  into  cont«<1cnitio«i 
tb^  Laa»  nllrctiocthe  Komaa  Catkolict 
of  the  Uvitetl  Kin)?tloiii.  0tu.  fa 

\  Wor4  in  lH-ai«>n  to  my  Baloved 
CoiMitrv.  6vo.  pric»  )k. 

The  CokMies,  and  the  (>re<i<>nt  Ame¬ 
rican  Hefolottou.  Trankiatrd  from  the 
French  of  M.  dk*  Pradt,  formerly  Arch- 
Uifthop  of  Malioct.  Beo.  1^.  The  Work 
eahihitsa  0«nemt  View.  Oeofraphivml. 
HiaCortcal.  ami  Cuniuercijl.  of  the  eari- 
ant  colonial  potteasiont  of  the  Eoi  opean 
Power*,  inciudinf  the  Eatt  IimKci*  {'—of 
the  policy  which  hat  been,  aitd  ab>eh 
oujiht  to  b«‘,  pursued  by  the  Mother 
t'ountrtea  in  the  Ooeemment  and  Com¬ 
merce  of  their  coloiiict,  fit?. 

Ntimher  111,  Tb  he  continued  every 
two  nwnthu,  of  The  Correspondent ; 

•  niikUiinit  of  l-cttert,  Moral,  Port'.ra?, 
ainJ  Library,  heiweeo  tminont  Writer* 
In  Praoce  and  Knyl-md.  The  LnyHth 
Afticlea  cnik'ctfd  und  arranged  by  Dr. 
Stoddart.^n,  ('ontmtt.  Etiftllth  Artick*f. 
Oo  the  Political  Event*  at  the  cIckc  of 
the  Rsi^n  of  Ctrur^ta  H.  R..K  D.  tm 
the  Parochial  SchodK  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Education  uf  the  T^«er  Order*  of 
Society  in  cencral,  J.  On  Spanish 
America,  W.  J.  Oo  the  Hamlet  of 
HucUy  compjred  with  that  ot'  Shakt* 
f  rare,  A.  J.  K.  On  the  i  orporation  of 
iiondoo,  iU  Ani-quity,  and  Political 
•mportaac*’,  J.  J.—  Fn  neb  Artirirt.  On 
the  CadaHre-,  <ir  Oenetal  Laiid-turrcy 
of  France.  S.  P.  P.  Second  M<-moir  on 
the  RevUkm  of  the  Fretich  Code,  dr  S. 
On  the  Curir$p\»iid<*ni  e  «if  M.  I.  P.  with 
Boaapartr,  F.  t>n  tiie  Juries  in  France, 
K.  L.  On  the  Keligiona  Mis>ions  in 
France,  de  F  Ou  IjouIs  de  la  Horne 
jaqutllo  ami  on  Firtieb  Parties,  T.  On 
the  rrt  nch  Atuins,  W, 

An  Appeal  to  F.qu  •ly,  ahewmg  the 
unrcasooabtrnessaod  initi  .ticc  of  oldigiug 
i^.*«eatcr*  to  contribute  toward  the 
support  of  the  (liurcb  ef  Bo^biid  ; 
with  w4a#  rrirarks  oo  rytho.  Hy 
Fh  leleotkrrua,  iru.  I<.  od. 


laaoLocv. 

fk)  the  Principle*  ot  the  tjliiiatiun 
Keli|(i<ia,  adilrrttsti  to  her  Daughter  . 
anil  cm  'rheolocy.  By  Mia*  Lucy  liti. 
chinsnn.  Author  of  the  Meoioirs  of  tu^* 
Life  of  Cil.  Hutohiuiam,  Ooveruor  « 
Nottiiighaui  Ciiktie  and  Town, 
lOe.  tid. 

Sermonk  oti  Fnith,  l>uclrin«k.  at.! 
Pubbe  Dutks.  By  the  Very  Rov.  V. 
Vioceiit,  D.D.  Ijite  |>au  ut  We**- 
mmatrr.  W‘th  a  Life  of  the  AutlM>. 
by  th(‘  Ree.  Kolw/rt  Glares,  AroiMkaooi. 
of  Stafford,  tyc,  ttvo.  lOi  dU. 

On  ibe  Kuleof  Faith  ;  in  Hcply  to  Mr. 
J.  Fletcher,  .Minister  of  the  lude|ieiidi  i<t 
at  niaekborit,  and  .Author  of  lantur'-^ 

•  '41  the  fbaiian  Cutholic  Kiligioii.  !'•> 
Jo*epli  Ftiirc lough,  dvo.  U.  (id. 

TorooaaruY  A!<n  TMAvaLt.  * 

.All  Account  ot  the  Inland  of  Jav. 
coiitaiir.iig  a  Gcnci.il  DcMTiption  of  ll.«, 
(Country  and  ds  Itih^Mlaiitk  ;  the  Stni* 
of  Agriculture,  Manufactures  and  Coti^ 
merci*;  the  Natu»«.  of  the  Goveriuncii* 
and  I n»titiit  011*1  with  the  CiidiMii*  uiiu 
Usages  peculiar  to  (he  people  i  togethei 
with  an  Aci*onnt  o*"  tt»c  Laii.i4U.i,irea,  l.ite  -. 
raturi*,  and  Aiit.qnitiek  of  ti»e  Country, 
and  the  Na  ive  History  of  the  Uland, 
principally  troui  N.itiee  Anthotitiet.  By 
Tluxnat  Stninlord  l^affles.  Esq*  late 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  tliat  Island  and 
its  Xk'peiidencies  With  a  map  and 
ournerous  Plates,  i  vuls.  4to,  61.  6t.— 
large  Paper  81.  8s. 

Topography  illustrative  of  the  Battle 
of  PlaUaa ;  condsting  of  Plans  uf  the 
Plajn  and  City  of  PUtara,  of  plana  of 
deuthera,  .Enne,  and  Phyie,  and  a 
View  ot  Elenthcra,  from  prawiq^ 
mode  on  the  Spot  hy  T.  Allasoo,  aod 
engraved  by  Cooke.  Accompaiiii'tl  by 
Menioirt  read  tn  the  Academy  of  In- 
soriptions  and  Rellua  Lettrts  of  tlvt 
Institute  of  France.  By  John  Spcr.ee; 
Stanho(>c,  F  R.S.  and  Acad,  insertp. 
and  Dell.  l.ett.  luftit.  ParW.  Corresp. 
8\a  with  Pl.ite^  separate  io  folio, 
r-*The  riatrr.  nny  be  had  s<paratcl\„ 

tl.  U. 


